








The Institute of Chinese Culture 


This Institute was originally established under the auspices of the Mini- 
stry of Education of the Republic of China, but later on became an _ inde- 
pendent institution, with Dr. Chang Chi-yun, ex-Minister of Education, as 
director. From its very inception, the purpose of this Institute has been to 
promote international cultural exchange and cooperation, and a group of 
outstanding scholars and professors of Free China have been invited to co- 
operate and strive in unison to achieve such an aim. 


The publications of this Institute fall into two main categories: 
I. BOOKS 


CHINA STUDY SERIES, international edition, published by this 
Institute in cooperation with China Cultural Foundation. First series 
containing 300 volumes, roughly divided into 1) Chinese Culture, 2) 
Chinese Classics, 3) Works of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and President Chiang 
Kai-shek, 4) Chinese History, 5) Contemporary China, 6) Chinese Geo- 
graphy, 7) Chinese Literature, 8) Chinese Art, and 9) Bibliography, in 
addition to books published in English. 


II. PERIODICALS 


1. CHINESE CULTURE, a quarterly review, published in English. 
Though articles are varied in nature, subjects on philosophy, religion, 
inter-cultural contacts, history, etc. are frequently treated. It serves as 
academic organ for the Chinese scholars to effect contact and exchange 
of ideas with sinological research institutes all over the world. 


2. CHINA TODAY, a monthly, published in English. Popular, 
enlightening, and studded with illustrations. From it you can get a 
glimpse of what is going on in Free China and sometimes gems of thing; 
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DON'T WAIT FOR THE SECOND PRINTING! 


In celebrating the 50th Anniversary of the founding of the Republic of China 


in 1961, the Institute of Chinese Culture presents 


CHINESE ART TREASURES in panorama, 


five hundred pictures of works of fine arts throughout the world showing the Chinese 
cultural heritage of five thousand years at your fingertip! 


These five hundred pictures are divided into ten volumes of 50 each presenting Chinese visual 
arts in chronological order to cover the fields cf urcarthed potteries, store and jade carvings, 
bronzes, oracle bones, lacquer objccts, frescoes ard wall paintirgs cf arcient tcmbs and Tung- 
Huang’ caves, Buddha figures of varicus typcs in Yun-Karg ard Lurg-Men ard other places, and 
time-honored old and rare bronzes, jades, sculptures and reliefs, porcelain, paintings, calligraphic 
works, block and movable type printings, tapestries, embroideries, photcs of famcus architecture 
and historical scenic spots, furniture ard other art objects treasurcd in rational ard state mu- 
seums, intitutes of high learning and renown private collections in China, Japan, France, Germany, 
Belgium, Italy, Sweden, U.S.A., ete., accompanied with descriptive notes for your enjoyment. 


It is a collection of Chinese visual arts to 
be carried in your briefcase; 


an educational library to be given to and 
enjoyed by your friends and children; 


a wonderful present for all occasions to 
people of all ages. 


Buy one for yourself, 


And buy more for your beloved. 
Buy immediately and subscribe with pre- 
publication rate to save up to 25% 


Format: 8x10 in loose leaf with de luxe covers, 
Price for each volume of 50 pictures: NT§ 80.00 | 
US$ 2.00 
Postage extra 
Subsct iption{for complete series NT 600.00 © 
Ten volumes of 500 pictures: US$ 15.00 © 5 

(Each volume will be issued at the end 
of every month following November 1960) 





COMPLETE CATALOGUE AND SAMPLE PICTURE MAILED TO YOU FREE OF CHARGE UPON REQUEST. 


Published by: INSTITUTE OF CHINESE CULTURE 


General Agency: UNITED PUBLISHING CENTER 
30, Sect. 2, Chung-Shan North Rd., 
Taipei, Taiwan, China 


CHINA STUDY SERIES 


international Edition 
ChRRH= AE: BRM 
Published by THE INSTITUTE OF CHINESE CULTURE 


in cooperation with CHINA CULTURAL FOUNDATION 
Firs Series—300 Vols., Total Price: US$160.00" 


eBooks and pericdisis publiched in Eaglich (ese X and XI) are not inciuded. 
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I. Chinese Culture 


m on Chinese Culture ey = pened 2 vols, 


by Gung Chi-gun & others (GMB) -------ce-rereeeeereeeee US$1.10 
m on Confucianism (A948), 2 vols., 
by Chen Ta-chi & others (SKB) «0 --ereeceereserene’ ve eteeeave US$1.10 


Symposium on the History of Chinese Learning 

(HP me MM), 4 vols, 

by Chien Mu & others (GRIR®).«----------eeeeeceeeeeeees eeececees US$2.30 

m on the pionery of Chinese *Philusophy 

mee etme), 3 vole 

by Chien Mu & others (23%) icsltaiidennteitcbitmwnstinbuanitieies US$1.50 
Symposium on the History of Chinese Political Thought 

and Institutions (PEs eRe RM LMe), 3 vols., 

by Chang Chi-yun @ others (ANH) 
Sysmposium on the ag of Chinese Revolution 

(FM SORMM), 3 v 

by Yu Yu-jen & einen F8E®) or eccccceeserrccvcecoseseoes seeee USS1.45 
Symposium on Chinese mn Rigloane: History 

(PR 2 SMB), 2 vols. 

by Huang Tsen-ming é others (WEM®B) «---------- seeesesses US$1.00 

um on Chinese Military History (#8 R¢M®), 2 vols, 

es Chang Chi-yun & others (RUB) - US$ 
Sy wm on the History’ of Science in China 

(PBUS ERR), 2 vols.. 

by Lin Chih-ping & others (EF @H) .--.--.----000e0- ercecceee US$0.90 
Sy m on the Histury of Chinese Buddhism 

(FRRKERR), 3 vols., 

by Chang Chie & others (22%) cosccccsceecoooesececcsoennesose US$1.85 
Symposium on the — of Chinese Literature 

(PIF ewe). 4 v 

by Cheng Chi-yun ry “ame (BRBAH) oer eeerererrereeesenere US$2.20 
Symposwum on the History of Chinese Art 

(PRS St MB), 3 vols., 


by Yu Chun-chih & others (RBRB) ----c--ceccersecevereee +--+ US$1.50 
Symposium on the History of Chinese Music 

(PRBRLMM), 2 vols. 

by Tai Tswi-lun & others (QWIRD) -----0--00----ccveesereeeeeere US$1.10 
Chinese Historical Geography (Ma ¢sem#), 3 vie, 


by Shih Chang-ju & others (G@MB) «+--+ -+--escecseee oreeeee US$1.70 


lust ow the Culture of Border Regions of China 
( ois 




















Shun-sheng & others (RWB W)--+------000-0-ceeeeeeee US$1.50 
Srp on Taiwan's Culture: (ons Ram). 3 vols, 
by Lin Hsiung-hsiang & others (UMAR). .--..- ----c0reeeeee US$1.60 
Great Characters in Chinese History 
(BLLHRKAM), 2 vols, 
by Chang Chi-yua & others (PMEGM) ne ceereeees US$1.00 
National Universities in Chinese History mavens 5 
Pas Li Tswng-tong & others ( F XMS) - g = +++ US§0.40 
mposium on ee and Japanese Culturcs 
Crazies), 2 : 
by Lin bps vr others ni ge tad so -- US$0.80 
Sy on Chinese and Nese Culeercs, “nd ‘Seri 
CHExMOM@), 2 vols. re 
by Chang Chi-gun & others (BUBB) ------.0-ccececeee cou USSI.10 
Symposium on Chinese and Korean Cultures 
(PRT ic); 2 vols. 
by Tong Tso-pin a etheve (RRS) eeescceccccesescscecoce se US$1.10 
Symposium on Chinese and Vietnamese Cultures 
(hae cite), 
by Kuo Ting-i & others (WEUS) .- ---- US$0.95 
Symposium on Chinese and Thai Coltwers (oxime), 
by Ling Shuw-shemg & others (RWB B) «---000-0eeee-eeeeeeeees .60 
Symposium on Chincse and Turkish Cultures (P+ (tibm@), 
by Chow Hung-teo & others (828%) sePeeeerevceseerescerees US§0.45 
Symposium on Chinese and Italian Cultures (4° @xc(tm), 
by Liu Wen-tao & others (ILMB) ------.-00c000ececeeeees cee US$0.55 
Confucianism and Modern Cutters (AFORRMER I), 2 vols., 
by es Chi-gun (@ <)-- -- US$1.00 
D . Govennmen and Chinese Cufure 
(2: Bemeu 0 2 vols:, 
y Chang Chi-yun (i £24) .-----.-- US$0.80 
jeans to Chineie Cukure (Rmx (tM), 
by Hsiao I-shan (G—1) -------- US$0.60 
Metaphysics of Confucianism (S28), 
by Lo Kuang (WI). ---------00------ US$0.60 
Logic (2H) 
by Chang Ti-chen ( 4MR)----:- US$0.66 





I. -Chinese Classics 


ihe Book of Odes, with Notes (H#®), 2 vols., 


Classified Works of Mencius; with Notes 














by Chu Weam-li (MM E)-----0-e0cceeceeeecsseenerensstenseseraseneens US$0.95 (2 FARSI), 2 vols, 
the Book of ealic. Annotations (@B#), waeaes by Wang Wei-hsia (Z@M)---.- US§0.85' 

by Chu Wam-li (Qi Ep ------cc-eereeeeeeceneeeeseneeenacnnsnessnsoes " 
\ New Explanation of the Book of Changes (RBM), he na eee peas 

by T Shen 
vier Four Books: Sar Wines bi (wema), 2 vols., = me ¢ Lovers (OPOuEED 2 vols, 

by Chien Bu RIB) -<n--0-0r-nsecsereecncsscoseorecesesectenvesoeccees US$0.95 Z 7 ae om &) US$1.00 
\ Scientific Study of the Chinese Classics Ta-hsueh ew ion of Lao-tze; with Commentaries 

and Chung-yung (480 Em), (2F208GSs), 

by President Chiang Kai-shek (HUB) -----------e-ee-eeeeeees US$0.15 by Yew Lin-fong (WB) ----------- S6ncececcedsbeetececcsesestepes US$0.40 
Contucws Analects; with Explanation in Modern Speech Introduction to Mo-tze (44m), 

(RAH), 2 vols., by Keo Peo-kuang (MBX)------- US80.45 

by Chen Chun (me) Coad eeobpocencccocnabasdsoccencecoseoccceecesccs US§0.40 , 

III. Works.of Dr. Sun .Yet-sen and President Chiang Kai-shek , 

‘The Essentials of the Three Principles of the People (= RSOe). The Essentials of the Principle of Democracy (RMERRM), 

ed. by Tang Cieng-chu (WB) --5-----e-ererreeee ree ceeeeeeee ee ed. by Tang Cheng-chu (Wp 9b B) -------cerseeeeseceneensenses US§0.25 
The Essentials of the Principle of Nationalism (RkK+@2@), The Essentials of the Principle uf Livelihood (R4 + @2®), 

ad by Tang Cheng-chu (18 0898) -------crecreceeeeeeeeeecceeereee US$0.25 ed. by Tang Cheng-che (ERI) ----0----.eeccccceececeeecneneens US$0.25 








Selections of Dr. Sun Yat-sen's Speeches (JIXTURIBA), 


ad. by Tang Chang -ches (REURRZ) ooeesssseeerereneeneneenerenneee US$0.25 
Selections of Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s Letters (BI2# MS), 
od. by Tamg Chamg ch (JGR) ----reereeereerer eee rersernennnes US$0.25 


Selections of President Chiang’s Lectures (8 WER), 4 vols., 
Oy Politics (E # ), (2) Military Science (2%), ) Benen 
& Youth (BAHT), (4) Philoso, by & Science (a a 
ed. by Ch’in Hsiazo-i (Re) 9000 0b ccgeces copeeeceenaegesosooss US$1.00 





Selections of President Chiang’s Lectures, 2nd Series 
(BH BBTAHS), i 
ed. by Ca’ in Hsiao (RB) ceccerecererecssseesseqeesseseesenesens US$0.25 


Selections of President Chiang’s Lectures, $rd Series 
(QkERBA=B), 
ed. by Ch'in Hsigod (SREB) --------00- seeerenees se sereceereneees US$§0.15 
Selections of President Chiang’s Lectures, 4th Series 


(S6RPRBAMS), 
ed. by Ch'in Hsico-i (REM) 
Selections of President Chiang’s Lectures, Sth Series 
BHPRRALS 


( 

Od. Dy Chin Hsiao’ (SEER)-------re-ererveerenenereeseerensseenee US$0.20 
Dr. Sun Yat-seri’s Teaching and Western Civilization 

(BLBLRAGX1b), 

by Lin Tze-shua (GET B))--0---o -eee eee e eee eoccccccccoososecesccsee- US$0.60 
Biography of President Chiang (WOH 3 vols., 

by Hollington K. Tong (4M) se, eoccoesecsoccsoscccoreess US$0.80 


US$0.25 








IV. Chinese History 


History of Chinese Historiography (PME #), 


by Li Tsung-tomg (AIR) -------ererrereennenrervensennnernenanes US$0.50 
History of Chinese Peoples (mi), 

by Le Hsian-lin (But 5 ee US$0.60 
History of Chinese Thought (48488), 

by Chic Mt: (MRD) --+++-seeesseeeesenrsrsnrtenserenssnneenenseeneees US$0.60 
History of Chinese Political Thought (#MiSGAMAR), 6 vols., 

by Hsiao Kucng-chucn (WAM) --+----0esernesevserssersersenees US$2.85 
Histary of Chinese Political Institutions (Meir), 

by Tseng Fan-hom (GIR M) ++ ee-eeeereeenerencnennsensensenereesers US$0.60 
History of Chinese Civil Service (Msc Whlse®), 

by Chang Kin-chiem (QQ) o-e-:s-seesereeeresensereeraccennees US$0.55 
History of Ancient Chinese Society (#MARE@#), 2 Mast ™ 

by Li Tsumg-torg (ERB) --+++eereeeeeeeeereeseseneneeesenenenerees US$1.00 
Brief Pistory of Chinese Military Affairs (PRBS), 

by Chang Chi-gum (GAY Bj) --rerreererereeereeerstareneraneeesercees US$0.45 


History of the Interrelation between China and the Western 
World (FH2Ak), 5 vols., 


by Maurus Fang Hao (2iR)o+++--s++-tereeeenvereveesencnssensens US$3.00 
History of Chinese Bibliography (RBS), 

by Hsu Shih-ying (MLR) ---00----ee-ereveeneesessenensereeseeeee: US$0.55 
Educational Thought of the Pre-Ch’in Period (4*% M1 B41), 

by Yu Shu-lin (> } -) eee US$0.55 


A General Outline of the Philosophy of the Sung and Ming 
Dynasties (A-71# Stk), 2 vols., 
Dy Chem Ma (8R0D) © ---eeseereeeeeerereeneeeeeeteseercnnensanseneenes US$0.85 
A Com wine Study of Wang Yang-ming’s Philosophy 
(ik b), 
by Ghee ial (TRBBD) o-rerveverreccsrecessersssenrssscersees US$0.40 


The Influence of Chinese Culture in Japan Litercieyreantee:’ | 
by Liang Jung-jo (RUE) os-eseeseseseeeseneesennsnsenservonsess 


Development of Chinese Calligraphy and Painting (omens, 
by la Fo-iing (8 (ie) pb eencccccesocceccccocecosecsecooseososoocsoceces 


Comments on the Chinese Orthodox Histories (ERi@%), 5 wage 


by Sung Shee (AM) & Yang Yu-lu (FA) correeeeseereeeees US$3.00 
An Outline of the Ancient History of China (PHLL&S#), 
by Chang Yin-lin (REM) Pereeesereeeresecerecersoesesersseeseecons US$0 60 


Eight Articles on Chinese Ancient History (#1 E&® Am), 

by Li Tung-fang (8%) 
History of the Pre-Ch’in Ported (4B), 

by Li Tung-fang (BK) - 
History of the Ch’in and Han Dynasties (29%), 

by Lao Kan (#®) --+-- 
History of the Wei, Tsin, and Southern and Northern 

Dynasties (TF HdtH &), 

by Lao Kam (BGR) r++ seceseerereeeeseeeeeeneereeeereneeetseeseseenes US$0.45 
Historv of the Sui, T’ang, and Five Dynasties (FAM{t#), 

by Fu Lo-cheng (BRR) --+-r-eereeeeeenee ceneesoes seneneeceeenssecs US$0.50 
History of the T’ang Based (BR), vol. I, 





US$0.50 
US$0.45 





-- US$0.60 












































V. Contemporary China 


The Interior Affairs of the Republic of China 
(PRR PAE). 3 vols. 
by Kao Ying-iu & others (FIG) crrvvceeenessensescerseeees US$1.60 


General Report on the Development of Science Studies in 
Modern China (MR WAPsl), 3 vols., 
by Li Shih-mow & others (FIRB) --0---e-cveeecresescverneesees US$1.95, 


General Report on the Development of Science Studies in 

Modern China, 2nd Series (# MRSS tiene), 3 vols., 

by Li Shih-mou & others (RUS )recereceessscerecrsseseosseed US$1.65 
General Report on Universities and Colleges in Modern 

China (FHRGARH), 2 vols., 

by Chang Chi-yun & others (GAMER) --re-ceeceseeeeeeeeeenes US$i.05 
General Report on Modern Chinese Education 

(PRR WKN), 2 vols, 


by Wau Tsun-sheng & others (RURITM) coviiereerctereseenseees US$1.05 
-Chinese Education To-day (WHR), 4 vols., 
by Sas Chien-sheng & others (MIBEG) ----00000-ccerercees ++» US$1.35 


by Cheng Chus (3M) -------++ - US$0.55 
History of the Sung aaaie am 2 vols., 

by Mourus Fang Hao (4) ----- US$1.10 
History of the a at al (SR), 

by Hsiao I-shan (GW US$0.60 
History of Chinese ais Politics (Mir (tEie ), . 

by Chang Hsiac-chien (At) US$0.50 
History of Chinese Modern Legislation (#MULi(taki®), 

by Yang Yu-chung (184519) US$0.55 
A Modern Diplomatic History of China 

(PBEM), vol. I, 

by Maurus Fang we (GR®)- US$0.55 
Ch logical Bi of Confucius (7L¥4%), 2 vols., 

“by Hsu Tung-lai eam US$0.80 
Commentary on Tao Yuan-ming (RRR), 

by Li Chen-tung (#1585) ++ US$0.50 
Life of P’u Shou-keng (Sse), 

by Lo Msiandin (™G*) US$0.55 
Life of Cheng Ho (S3#05R{®), 

by Hsu Yu-hu (REM) US$0.50 
Life of Tseng Kuo-fan (#2), 

by Hsiao I-shan (#—1) US$0.50 
Biographies of the on WH Overseas Chinese 

(MEZA), vol. , 

ed. by Chow waco hele (@AK) US$0.45 
Essays on Chinese Education (4M), 6 vols., 

by Chang Chi-yun (iit). US$2.70 





Chinese Fducation, Learning and Culture 
Ch WE RRE RI {t), 2 vols., 
by Lin Tze-shun & others (+k Mh) petineesabuaneuteenesniuee US$0.85 


An Outline of the History of the Republic of China 
(PRRARM), 7 voli, 
by Chang Chi-yun (i}t%). 

History of the Founding of the Republic of China 
(PRR SMe), 
by Chang Chi-yun (3 't#4). 

History of the Chinese Constitutional Practice 
(PRR), 2 vols., 
Dy Lit Si-eu (BBR) -+--+recereeereseeeees 

The Theories Concerning Three Principles of the People 
(=RtAKM my), 2 — 
by Chang Chi-yun (ijt2s)- 





US$3.15 





US$0.30 





US$1.00 





US$0.50 


! 
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Explanation on Chinese Constitution (Mize), 


by Tien Chum-chim ( (i igieg)--r+-c-esssee nee eentensnneenseenserecenes US§0.15 
The Principles of Naticnal Reconstruction (BZIME), 
by Chang Chi-yun (GRILES)-----+ +00. seeeeereeeeeeereneenseesennenees US$0.55 


Brief History of the Nationalist Party of China (Kuomintang) 

* (PRBRAATSEMSS), 

by Chang Chi-yun (U3LE4)----+++++- ; +» US$0.10 
The Reconstruction of a Modcl Province Based on the 

Three Principles of the People ([Rt£RRBAZ2B), 

by Chang Chi-yun (GRHGA)------+re-ererereeererererernenserseerers US$0. 15 
Educational Experiments at Hsinchu District, Taiwan 

(HMR BHO BILR), 

by Liang Tsung-kun (SRI ML)--+-++-++eseeeeeeeeseeecrereeeesensens US$0.35 
‘The Theoretical Foundations of Chinese Constitution 

(FRRAWBRBF), 2 vols., 

“dy Lo Men-ho (TEGIE)- +--+: ++ s-seereererereeevrncncereesenpareceees US$0.90 








A New Study on Chinese Land Reform (#02), 


by Pan Liem-fang (ARIRTT)----+eeeeeeeeneeneeeneeneneeeneesnsenens US$0.55 
Modern Chinese Monetar; System (2e{Urh Riots), 
by Chao Lan-ping (29MitF)--++-++--+ereeeneerenecetereecesensenerees US$0.55 . 


The Problems and the Reconstruction of Border Regions of 
China (4@"GRBGsR22), 


by Chang Hsia-min (BEER) -----ccccesescceseessnsreeseeneeeesens US$0.55 
China and the International Law (@U9MIRFE), 4 vols., 

by Tang Wo (Bit) ------0reeeereeeeenrneneeneneseseneeeeeeneeeneeees US$2.15 
American Culture and Sino-American Relations 

(BERR HAR), ° 

by Chang Chi-gum (Bitty) ------eeceeceeerereeseerecceneeeressensens US$0.55 


China Yearbook (a&47-#%), 
1952, 4 wols.; 1953, 6 vols.; 1954, 5 vols.; 1955; 1956; 1957 


VI. Chinese Geography 


Development of the Study of the Chinese Geography 
(FRB), vol. 1, 











by Chang Chi-yun (Ui tig) ------.-cc-ceeseeresseseeseesensensnasens US$0.55 
lhe Geographical Environment of China (1) gk), 

ed. by Chang Chi-yum (Ui iti) -----0-c0-ceeereeeceneenenneeteneees US$0.45 
Geomorphology of China (shi), 2 vols., : 

by Ting Lung-siang (TWD) --------+--eecereeneeceeeeeesereen neers US$1.10 
The Rivers of China (MIlg), 2 vols., 

by Sung Hsi-shang & others (HWM) +---------eeeeeeeeeeweee US$1.00 
Chinese Seas (+ ii67), 

by Chu Tsu-yu (#M1G) ----- US$0.55 
Chinese Population (HAD), 

by Lung Kwan-hai (fit is) cocccccccccccosoescoosococsscsococceese US$0.50 
The Harbours of China (*F Biieabsé), 

oy Wang Kuang (Ei) ----0+e-eseeeeecereceesseseeees US$0.65 
The Cites of China (aii), 2 vols., 

by Cheng Kwuang-yu (ELICM)------rreeseeeeeeeereeereeereeeeneeaees US$1.00 
The Agricultural Resources of China (‘i @R###), 3 vols., 

by Shen Tsung-han Ag ) Ce eo US$1.80 
The Mineral Resources of China (1 @2##), 2 vols., 

by Chen Pin-fan (IRM) ----+--seeeeererereeerererseeseneneneneees S$1.20 
The Fishery of China eam. 2 vols., 

by Chang Po-su (Wi H)------.-- US$1.00 
Chinese Industry (#7), 3 vols., 

by Chang Tse-kai & others (WXM%)---.---- eseeseeeaseseeesers US$1.50 


by Lee Lu-ping & others (RES) covecceeeoccecsososoosccese US$20.15 
Communications in China (3%), 2 vet, 
by Liu Keh-shu & others (W29iK%G) -----r-r-eeeeeeeeeereeeeenens US$1.00 


Geographical Regions of China, Ist Series 
(HREARE FRM), 2 vols., 
by Chang Chi-yum (URsU)) ----e0-eceeeeeseesenseeseesensenseesennere US$1.00 


Geographical Regions 4 China, 2nd Series 
(FBR EZM), 2 vols. , 
by Chang Chi-yun (a 10s) pqupseniqoapheoneccuniaeninaheeeantnmepen US$0.90 


Historical Atlas of China (fv 2G), 2 vols., 
by Cheng Kuang-yu (f20%%) & How Sheng-mo (i RM) --- US$1.00 


Tsunyi—A New Regional Geography fezseen—aaee) 
by Chang Chi-yun & others (M03 


Geography of North-east Provinces in China 
(Mit A Kuss), vol. I, 








VII. Chinese Literature 


A Study of the Chinese Language (PRN), 


by Chow Fa-kao (FRIKMG) --++---++reeeeeeee-ceeeeessssenreneescesens US$0.45 
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The Essence of the Philosophy of Action* 


—President Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Experiences of Revolution— 


By Chang Chi-yun (383013) 


The significance underlying the kaleidoscopic phenomen of revolution is 
creation and reconstruction. We, who are rallied under the banner of Chinese 
Revolution, should strive in unison for the creation of a new China patterned 
after the Three People’s Principles and governed by the Five-Power Constitu- 
tion. We should work with our concerted efforts for ushering in a new era 
of our national life, featuring a new community marked by freedom, security, 
equal opportunities for education and happiness. 


The objective running through a myriad of our revolutionary activities is 
victory and success. At the present juncture, when the third stage of our 
national revolution is going on in full swing, we are struggling for attaining 
two goals: 1) the ultimate victory of our crusading war in the sacred cause 
of recovering our lost mainland; and 2) the complete success in our national 
reconstruction on the future free soil of the mainland. 


The noblest and strongest personality, under whose leadership we are sure 
to attain such goals, is our President Chiang Kai-shek. By dint of his fiery 
patriotism, his clairvoyant insight, and his super-human will-power, he has 
been the torch-bearer of Chinese Revolution for nearly half a century. Dur- 
ing the past half a century, dating from 1911 when he returned to China from 
Japan to participate in Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s revolutionary activities, he has most 
faithfully dedicated himself to the cause of revolution and attained a series 
of achievements rarely known to previous Chinsse history. After Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen’s death in 1925, he succeeded to the leadership bequeathed by Dr. Sun, 
steadfastly carried on the tremendous task of revolution by engaging himself 
in immense policy-making and bold trouble-shooting, and gallantly shouldered 
the destiny of our nation daring her darkest days in modern history. His 








* Text of a speech delivered by Dr. Garang Chi-yan, Commandant. of ; 
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world-shaking accomplishments and illustrious deeds not only have won the 
whole-hearted support of the entire Chinese people, but have been a source 
of great admiration of the whole world. 


Observers of keen discernmerit, both ity the domestic and international 
quarters, are of the consensus of opinion that President Chiang Kai-shek 
differs notably frome many other contemporary world statesmen in the highly 
significant respect that, aside from being a great statesman, he is a great 
educationist. In his dual capacity as Chief of the State and the great master 
of revolution, he instructs the Chinese people how to achieve government by 
Constitution, how to practise democracy in the trae sense of the word and how 
to struggle effectively for the independence of the nation. His mighty voice 
of patriotism, out of his inmost sincerity, has awakened the self-consciousness 
of the whole nation. 


It may be stated without the least exaggeration that no great statesman 
of any other age or country in world history has ever encountered such trials, 
tribulations and hazards as those nowadays met by our national leader 
President Chiang Kai-shek. His untold distress, his silent solicitude for the 
future of our nation, and the immense hardships of his lonely struggle are 
far beyond what we could possibly have imagined. As Confucius well observed 
in his Analects,’’ Isn’t he a gentleman of supreme virtue, who feels no dis- 
composure while nobody takes note of the immense hardships he bears in 
silence?’’( A A4n iii Ath » AIRF 7? )This ancient saying may be quoted by 
us as a due tribute to the virtuously perfect character of our leadsr President 
Chiang Kai-shek. 


Recently, as a great publishing feat in Free China, the Works of President 
Chiang Kai-shek ( ###4E ) has been elaborately compiled and published by 
the National war College. Collected in this voluminous publication are the 
speeches, announcements and writings he composed during the past decades, 
totalling 5,300,000 words, not including yet the unpublished ones. In these 
utterances and writings are to be found his most invaluable experiences as a 
veteran revolutionary leader, which deserve our utmost attention and thorough 
understanding. We should realize from this titanic work, which crystalizes 
his long years of political experiences and insight, the proper role of our 
country and the very truth about present-day world situation. Furthermore, 
we should commit ourselves to vigorous practice on the basis of our inflexible 
conviction and truthful realization and march in due time towards the fulfil- 
ment of our revolutionary mission. 


In the first place, we should be fully aware of the vital role played by 
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the Republic of China on the stage of twentieth century world politics.. In 
this connection, Dr. Sun Yat-sen had declared: “‘The Chinese Revolution is 
not only for China’s sake alone, but for the rehabilitation of the whole of 
Asia.”” This far-sighted remark made by our late national father may be 
substantiated by many evidences in modern Asiatic history. In the wake of 
the establishment of the Chinese Republic in 1911, the campaign for national 
independence soon spread all over the Asiatic Continent. And following the 
victorious conclusion of China’s war of resistance against Japanese aggression 
in 1945, other Asian -peoples have all.gained their national independence and 
freedom. Today, in her-epic struggle against Communist tyranny and for 
her national rejuvenation, Free China has established herself not only as a 
shield for free nations against Communist aggression in Eastern Asia, but 
also a strongest anti-Communist bastion in the West Pacific. 


Secondly, we should realize the momentous fact that our six hundred 
million fellow-eountrymen shut behind the Iron:Gurtain on the China main- 
land are still remaining loyal to the Government of the Republic of China, 
which has temporarily moved its site to the Province of Taiwan. At least, 
98% of them are desperately antieCommunist and at deadly enmity with the 
Communist gangsters. They do not belong to the ‘Communist category of 
‘people’; they are-the deseendents of Huangti (the Yellow Emperor, legendary 
aneestor of the Chinese people, about 2698-2658 B.C.), eudearing heir to the 
virtuous spiritual heritage of the-Ghinese people. They are expecting day and 
night President Chiang Kai-shik to eome to their rescue. They are eagerly 
awaiting the strike of the hour, when the armed forces of our Government will 
land on the shores of China mainiand -in synchronization with the anti-Com- 
munist uprisings nowadays mushrooming all over the mainland. This poten- 
tial anti-Communist foree of our compatriots enslaved on the mainland is now 
gaining immense weight. 


Thirdly, we have to thoroughly understand the international background 
of the Chinese ‘Communists and their malicions schemes and intrigues. From 
their very beginning, the treacherous Ghinese Gommunist puppets have taken 
orders ‘from their imperialistic Russian masters to subvert our Government 
and exterminate onr nation. The infiltration and underground subversive 
activities of Commmnist espionage have been extremely active. And, what is 
more terrible, the outbursts of Russian and QGhinese Communist intriguing 
plottings often come along from behind the camouflage of their deccitfully 
smiling faees. From his many decades of experiences in crossing swords 
with the vicious Gommunists, President ‘Ghiang Kai-shek laid down in his book 
Soviet Russia in China the bloody lesson of Ghina, which is a greatest contribu- 
tien not only to Ghina but to the whole of mankind. Free nations should 
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learn from this book that any form of compromise with the Communists, or 
any half-way measure of fighting Communism, would be catastrophic. It is 
more than mistaken; it is tragic. 


Fourthly, we must take the initiative in drawing up our foreign policies. 
The world polities of today, while full of contradictions and disputes, is 
extremely complicated and highly flexible. It is a pity that within the 
democratic camp of the free world, there still exist the notions of defeatism 
and selfishness, there still prevail the fanciful ideas of compromise, appsas>- 
ment and peaceful co-existence. However, there is no reason for us to enter- 
tain pessimism, if we take the present-day world situation into consideration 
in its long run. As an ancient Chinese saying has it, ‘*A person will be 
abused by others only after he abuses himself; a country will be ruined by 
other countries only after it ruins itself.”” We must, henceforth, build up 
our foreign policies on the true foundation of self-reliance, self-exertion and 
self-determination. We should seek ‘international help only through self-help; 
we should win the confidence of our allies only thtough self-confidence. We 
should sweep aside all notions of self-contempt and dependence on foreign 
nations; we should root out whatever ideas of opportunism and blind relianes 
on outside help. We must, of course, always késp a watchful eye on ‘the 
changes of world politics, but we must never take orders from other countries. 
Only by so doing can we secare our national independence and maintain our 
national sovereignty. We are deeply convinced that no great nation, not even 
the entire world, can enjoy peace while the roof of China is afire. 


Having made clear the above four points, we may proceed with our dis- 
cussion of the fundamental principles by which a country stands among na- 
tions of the world. According to Confucianist scholars of the Sung Dynasty, 
such principles are those of’ securing mental peace ( #,t>) and promoting 
physical welfare ( ¥¢@r).”’ In like manner, they further enunciated the principles 
of ‘‘ascertaining the heart of the universe and securing the welfare of the 
teeming masses. ( KHz. » HARA ° +)’ In simple parlance, it may br 
interpreted as ‘‘to establish the spiritual heritage of the nation and to pro- 
mote the welfare of the people.” Likewise, President Chiang Kai-shek said: 
“The primary task of revolution is to revolutionize the heart; the prerequisite 
for establishing a nation is to establish its spirit. (M@rPRJERD » WME 
wt»)? Hence, he laid special emphasis on the mental reconstruction of the 
Chinese people in accordance with the revolutionary philosophy. By revolu- 
tionary philosophy here we mean Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s theory that. knowledge is 
difficult whereas practice is easy and President Chiang Kai-shek’s philoso- 
phy of vigorous practice. Philosophy is deduced from -history, and the phi- 
losophy of revolution is derived from the research of historical rales. From 
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the numerous lessons of our nation’s five thousand years of history, we may 


sum up 


a number of profound and manifest principles by which a nation is 


sustained, the essentials of which may be enumerated in the following four 


points: 


(1) Human determination overpowers nature ( A4¢#RXR): This is what 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


Confucius meant by saying ‘‘It is man who can magnify the trath of 
nature, and not vice versa. ( A HE@3H » JEN, A)” In his book China’s 
Destiny, President Chiang wrote: ‘‘All the new life of the universe 
is to be created and determined by man. Certainly, the destiny of 
a nation should be created and determined by all its citizens.’ All 
scuccess reckons on human efforts. The only way in which we can 
best fulfill our duties as revolutionaries is to exert our utmost to 
change our environments and to create profitable situations for our 
nation. 


The benevolent have no rivals ( (-3¢#tf): The foundation upon 
which a nation is established is the citizens’ moral ethics, or good 
citizenship. We should particularly emphasize the cultivation of moral 
courage in the face of dangers. Moral courage is what we cherish 
at heart, and its manifestation in action is moral deeds. In this 
regard, President Chiang Kai-shek has said: ‘That I am not worried 
about the frustrations of revolutionary task is due to such an under- 
standing that has sustained me in every stage of my revolutionary 
career.”” We should wield the spiritual weapons of ethics and moral 
courage; by opposing vice with virtue, and by countering falsehood 
with sincerity, we are sure to witness the self-destruction of the ut- 
terly wicked, brutal and cruel Communist gangsters. 


Trials will but spur a nation to rehabilitation (4 HM): The road 
of revolution is by no means a smooth and safe one, but a journey 
full of hazards and hardships. As President Chiang Kai-shek has 
well put it, ‘‘A great statesman can rehabilitate his nation only at 
times of trials and tribulations; he can best govern his country only 
under the most dangerous circumstances. ( MBS VIS HZ » OR 
FLEE EZ» +)” Miseries and obstacles, as Mencius observed, 
would only cultivate one’s mental tolerance and enable one to do what 
one would otherwise be unable to do. We, who are dedicated to the 
cause of revolution, should exert our strenuous efforts and keep up 
our valiant spirit in defiance of dangers and frustrations, which alone 
is the mother of victory and success. 


Will-power assures all success ( #3£2): The steps by which the 
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ideals envisaged in the Three People’s Principles can be translated 
into facts are as follows: 


a) The transformation of faith into practice; 
b) The acquisition of experience from practice; 
ce) The crystallization of experience into wisdom; 


d) The materialization of wisdom into creative enterprise. 


That we oftentimes fail to perform vigorous practice is simply due to 
our lack of truthful knowledge. Once we obtain truthful knowledge, 
we are certain to achieve vigorus practice, and so long as we abide 
by perseverance, we are sure of success. 


As soon as we have accomplished the spiritual cultivation in conformity 
with the revolutionary philosophy, we are in possession of self-mastery, a 
treasury of inner resources, by dint of which we may magnify the spirit of 
revolution. President Chiang once pointedly remarked: ‘If we are unwill- 
ing to sacrifice ourselves by bearing the cross, how could it be possible for 
us to accomplish the tremendous task of delivering our people from alien 
oppression and safeguarding world peace?’’ After all, his eminent maral 
deeds are based on profound learning and spiritual cultivation. In a nutshell, 
the revolutionary spirit is a dauntless spirit. In this regard, President Chiang 
especially emphasizes the toughness of spirit, that is to say, the adventurous 
and trouble-shooting spirit. This daring spirit may be interpreted in two 
respects, the negative respect and the positive respect, as follows: 


(1) In the negative respect, we should not yield to pessimism, despair, 
discouragement, worry and anxiety; we should not give way to easy 
life, compromise, idleness, shrinkage from danger and discontinua- 
tion of struggle; we must not back out in the face of trouble; we 
must not take short cut; we must not seek cheap success; we must 
not embrace opportunistic thoughts and ideas of dependence on others; 
and, above all, we must not fail to stick to perseverance. We should 
bear in our mind the advisability of taking troubles. Perseverance 
alone makes endurance possible, and endurance is indispensable to 
success. We should always remind ourselves of the paradoxical truth 
that distress and obstacle only affords us with the best opportunities 
for promoting our spiritual cultivation and enhancing our wisdom. 


(2) In the positive respect, we should foster self-esteem, self-respect, 
self-reflection, self-quest, self-reliance, self-help, self-mastery, self- 
encouragement, self-confidence, self-complacency and ceaseless self- 
exertion. We should possess a toughness of spirit, a firmness of 
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mind, and a steadiness of will-power, so as to be able to strenuously 
carry our struggle to its victorious end. We should commit ourselves 
to painstaking labour regardless of its harvest; we should abide by 
the cause of justice mindless of our personal gain and loss.. We 
should be faithful to our mission and responsible for our duties. 
We should be optimistic and progressive. We should entertain no 
prejudice; however, we should embrace a definitive viewpoint of our 
own. We should work with untiring zest and practise with unfail- 
ing steadiness. As an ancient Chinese couplet goes well: ‘‘Smart is 
the hand that is able to split open a passage in the midst of a forest 
of densely entangled flowers and willows, and steady is the heel that 
is capable of standing steadfastly in the face of the worst of storms.” 
FES BRAGA » FLEES s TERR AE > MLR). This 
couplet may serve as a best footnote to the sublime character required 
of a revolutionary. 


President Chiang has said: ‘‘Fearlessness is based on unselfishness, and 
unselfishness is rooted in selflessness.’”” Having devoted ourselves to the cause 
of revolution, we should be mindless of whatever sacrifice in the interests 
of our country. We should abide by this faith, throughout our lifetime, 
While we must remain firm to our stated purposes and fixed principles, we 
should be apt to adapt ourselves to the ever-changing circumstances by mak- 
ing due readjustment of our methods, just like running streams which wind 
in and out over thousands of miles into the same outlet of the ocean. As 
Mencius described it well, when one is possessed of the vastly magnanimous 
spirit, one feels light-hearted abreast and serenely composed in soul, bearing the 
placid air of a hawk soaring mirthfully ahigh in the broad expanse of heaven, 
or that of a fish jumping cheerfully out of the rippling surface of a river. 
When one knows well the nature of man and the principles of universe, con- 
stantly fosters one’s moral courage and conducts one’s moral deeds, who dares 
insult him? When one gets more stout-hearted in old age and tougher in 
times of adversity, no hardship and danger whatsoever could ever obstruct 
him. Only such a sublime personality, endowed with such a noble spirit, 
as we find in the person of our President Chiang Kai-shek, is capable of 
undertaking the tremendous task of carrying on the glorious heritage of our 
great nation from its long past to the infinitude of futurity. 


While brooding over his old days, President Chiang said, ‘‘All my meri- 
torious accomplishments were attained in times of utmost distress and danger. 
Resolution and perseverance are the two cornerstones underlying my success.”’ 
He exhorts us to march resolutely in the most troublous and dangerous direc- 
tion, to be loyal to the cause of our country in spite of repeated set-backs, 
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to take orders in critical moments, and to struggle incessantly for the fulfil- 
ment of our missions. Regarding this, he noted, ‘‘There is nothing difficult 
on earth, nor is there anything easy under heaven. We are besieged with 
worries all our lifetime, and we could find pleasures in every move of our 
drama of life. (FFIRMEM + K FRB : BHAT > SM). We 
must know that precaution and fearlessness are complementary to each other, 
just like two wheels of one cart. With reference to this point, he further 
remarked, ‘‘We should promptly and resolutely settle thorny problems; we 
should be point-blank in solving complicated problems. So long as we are 
apt to practise what we know, we are hopeful of success even in the times 
of utmost adversity.”” This majestic spirit is the true revolutionary spirit 
which he derived from his philosophical meditations and spiritual cultiva- 
tion. 


President Chiang has said: ‘It is hard to gather talented persons, and 
it is still harder to gather competent and faithful revolutionary workers.” 
Goaded by a strongest faith in our leader, we revolutionary comrades have 
come to Taiwan to share all miseries and a common fate with him. This 
faithful spirit has preserved the vital strength for the rejuvention of our 
country and our people. We should live up to the teachings of our national 
father Dr. Sun Yat-sen and the instructions of our national leader President 
Chiang Kai-shek by rendering the greatest possible services to our nation, 
regardless of whatever hardships and sacrifices. We should work heroically 


against all unfavorable tides like solid rocks standing amidst turbulent streams; 


we should strive with our combined efforts for attaining the ultimate success 
of our righteous cause. 


Next year will mark the 50th anniversary of the founding of the Re- 
public of China. President Chiang Kai-shek has said: ‘‘The time-table for 
the tasks of our counter-attack on the mainland and the rehabilitation of our 
country is inscribed on the confidence and resolution of us revolutionary 
comrades.’” We must follow our national leader and revolutionary teacher 
most heartily, achieve unity of our knowledge and action, and put our truth- 
ful knowledge into vigorous practice. We must never give up this rare his- 
toric opportunity for delivering our people and nation from their present 
plight, which is unprecedented in their past long history. We should re- 
main faithful and true to the instructions of President Chiang Kai-shek, 
hold fast to our national sense of justice, and march valiantly in the most 
dangerous but brightest direction, towards the yonder destination of victory 
and success! 
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‘Equity in Chinese Customary Law 


By Wen-yen Tsao (@xz ) 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this essay is to find equity in Chinese customary law, the 
indigenous law of the Chinese, which was sub ject to no outside influence and 
characterized by its long continued practices throughout the ages. We are not 
concerned with the modernization or Westernization of the Chinese law, especially 
the civil Code, which was enacted in the late twenties of the present century. 
The embodiment of equitable principles in the Civil Code calls for separate 
treatment. 


The word equity, at the outset, needs clarification. For a student of Anglo- 
American law, equity “thas a precise,limited, and definite signification, and is 
used to denote a system of justice which was administered in a particular court, 
— the English high court of chancery, — which system can only be understood 
and explained by studying the history of that court, and how it cam: to exercise 
what is known as its extraordinary jurisdiction'.”” In this somewhat restricted 
sense, equity, as distinguished from the common law, is a body of jurisprudence, 
or field of jurisdiction, which after centuries of practice has systematized its 
action and developed its rules and precedents whereby causes involving equitable 
rights, estates, and interests of the parties to such causes are heard and equitable 
remedies granted. Since the Chinese customary law has its own peculiar origin 
and development, we need not direct our search for a special or separate court 
with equitable jurisdiction in the Chinese legal system as a counterpart of the 
court of chancery. In point of fact, the old Chinese law made no distinction 
between civil and criminal matters. Penal jurisprudence covered a much wider 
field than in modern law. There was an all comprehensive section of the Chi- 
nese Code which made it a criminal offence to do the wrong thing or to fail 
to do the right thing. Consequently, there was no difference between civil 
and criminal proceedings. ‘Every suit becomes technically a criminal matter, 
because either the plaintiff or defendant is wrong, and being in the wrong he 
is liable at least to the penalty for doing something which he ought not to do 
if not something worse.’’* for this reason, any attempt to distinguish equity 
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in its narrow and technical sense from the Chinese customary law would be 


futile. 


In a broader sense, however, equity stands for justice, — just laws and 
just decisions. It suggests a humane and reasonable approach to human relations. 
It embodies principles which are ethically and morally superior to ordinary 
legal rules. In short, it lays stress on the essence rather than the form of law. 
In dispensing justice, therefore, equity requires that judgments be rendered on 
the basis of reason and ethical principles unfettered by the rigors of positive 
law, be it statute or customary. In the light of this broader definition a 
survey of the Chinese customary law will be fruitful. 


In our attempt to make such a survey, it is appropriate and necessary to 
give a brief account of the historical and philosophical background of the Chi- 
nese law. How did Chinese scholars look upon law? What role did law play 
in government and human relations? How were laws made and why are many 
of them customary? Who were the judges and how did they dispense justice? 


With an insight into these questions, we would be able to trace the sources of 


equitable justice in China. 


Il. CONFUCIANISM VS. LEGALISM 


The period from 722 B.C. the year marking the beginning of the Amnals 
of Lu (Ch’un Ch’iu), down to 246 B.C., the year marking the unification of 
the seven kingdoms by the Emperor of Ch’in, was one of chaos. It was also 
a period of philosophical efflorescence unparalleled in Chinese history known 
as the Period of One Hundred Schools of Thought Vying for Eminence. Of 
these schools, only the Legalists and the Confucianists deserve mention for 
the present purpose. The Legalists headed by Han Fei stressed the importance 
of law in government and advocated the strict enforcement of statutes on the 
basis of equality. They were only concerned with the functions of law in the 
administration of state affairs and in the maintenance of peace and order.* As 
exponents of positive law, they were not concerned whether a law was just or 
unjust, good or bad , on the ground that ‘‘bad law is better than no law’’.4 
Such being the case, they differed from the jurisconsults of ancient Rome, who 
treated law as a science. This may explain the reason why they are referred 
to as Legalists but not jurists. 


The Legalists’ concept of law exclusively in terms of rules decreed by the 
sovereign and enforced with objective exactness resulted in a low estimation 
of law and lawyers in the eyes of the Chinese. Lawyers had never been Gn a 
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par with their counterparts in the Western world until th: first quarter of 
this century, when China was well on her way to modernizing her legal system. 
They studied law through private tutorship, for law schools were unknown to 
the Chinese, and most of them became legal secretaries, Shih-ye( fii). to 
magistrates or other higher officials who employed them. Their major function 
was to assist their employers in deciding litigation and meting out judgments 
according to the explicit provisions of law. It is hardly conceivable, therefore, 
that they would ever become jurists. 


The low estimation of lawyers made the legal profession ignominious in 
China.’ To retain an attorney was strictly a secret affair, for there was no 
place for a counsel in open court and litigants could not be represented by any 
one. 


The Legalist’s philosophy of law, the lack of institutions for proper legal 
training, and the low estimation of lawyers handicapped the development of 
law in China. Nevertheless, there was a bright element which contributed in 
no small measure to the humanization and rationalization of the Chinese legal 
system. This element is accredited to Confucianism. In contradistinction to gov- 
ernment by the strict enforcement of law, the Confucian School advocated gov- 
ernment by Li(##), rendered into Eoglish as propriety. The word Zi in Chi- 
nese means rites, ceremonies, as well as rules of conduct, which are deemed 
essential for maintaining good social order and for attaining harmonious between 
man and man. In Li Chi(j@#ja), the Book of Rites,* Confucius says in part: 


“Of all things by which the people ‘live, the Li are the greatest. 
Without them, there would be no means of regulating the services 
rendered to the spirits of Heaven and Earth; thsre would be no 
means of distinguishing the positions of ruler and subject, supsrior 
and inferior, old and young; and no means of keeping separate the 
relations between man and woman, father and son, elder and younger 
brother, and of conducting the intercourse between contracting families 
in a marriage, and the frequency (of the reciprocities between friends) 
or their infrequency.”’” 


The Li as general rules of conduct served as an indispensable guide to 
man in his worship of supernatural beings and deceased ancestors and also in 
his daily intercourse with his fellow men. They were traditional mores which 
can be traced back to ancient times even before the Confucian era.. These 
mores, according to the Confucianists, were more important than law, for the 
former, positive in nature, serve to eliminate evils at their root, whereas the 
latter, being negative in nature, can only condemn them after they have actually 
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happened. Therefore, says Confucius: 


‘‘If the people are (solely) guided by law, and order among them is 
enforced (solely) by means of punishment, they will try to evade the 
punishment but have no sense of shame, but if they are guided by 
virtue (moral principles), and order among them is effected by Li, 
they will have the sense of shame and also be reformed (become good 


men).°® 
Again says he: 


‘In hearing litigations, I nm not unlike any others, but is important 
is to cause the people to have no litigations.’”® 


It is interesting to note that Confucianism, which was merely one of the 
many schools of thought during the Ch’u Ch’iu period (722-481 B.C.) and 
the Waring States period (481-256 B.C.) assumed supremacy over all other 
schools in the Han Dynosty (208 B.C.-A.D. 220) under royal patronage. In 


136 B.C. Tung Chung-shu (1797-104 B.C.), a great Confucian scholar, present- . 


ed a memorial to Emperor Wu of the Han Dynasty, who reigned 140-86 B.C., 
suggesting that only the books within the field of the Six Disciplines,'® or Arts 
of Confucius, should be authorized to constitute the basis of high learning and 
that all other schools of thought be cut short and forbidden to progress further. 
His suggestions were accepted and decrees were issued accordingly. The period 
of the Philosophers was thus brought to an end, rnd from then to the begin- 
ning of the present century, a period of over two millenia, Chinese scholars 
were engrossed in Confucian classics. 


Another factor which contributed materially to the supremacy of Con- 
fucianism is the adoption of a comparative imperial examination system as a 
means of recruiting government officials. This system was first adopted as 
early as 132 A.D. and firmly established in the Tang Dynasty (618-907 A.D.), 
and until the end of the Manchu regime (1644-1911) it had been in practice 
almost without interruption. Except for a small number of people who were 
considered as outcasts, any man, regardless of birth, age, creed, trade, or 
profession was allowed to sit for the examination. Successful candidates were 
awarded academic degrees corresponding with the grade of examination in 
wnich they participated, and those whore ceived the highest degree, Chin Shih- 
(jf), were regarded with high esteem and almost without exception ap- 
pointed to official positions. In this connection, it needs to be pointed out 
that the examination was a test of the candidates’ attainment in the study of 
Confucian classics, and their ability to write essays on specific subjects thereof, 
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for these subjects were selected from among the books within the field of. the 
Six Disciplines, which, as we have seen were the basis of high learning. Con- 
sequently, Confucianism moulded China’s thought and all of its institutions, 
the legal institution of course included. 


Chinese legal history has given abundant proof to the fact that Confucian 
ethics and those traditional mores embodied in Li Chi were largely incorporated 
in the Chinese code of law, especially the part dealing witn civil matters." 
Irrespective of dynastic changes and the making of various codes under the 
name of different dynasties’, the spirit of Confucianism persisted. Since all 
officials were Confucian scholars, it is only natural that they should have re- 
ferred to the Sage’s ethics and moral concepts for enlightenment when they were 
called upon to do the work of codification. 


Aside from the work of codification, it should also be noted that of- 
ficials clothed with judicial power from the magistrate, the administrative 
chief of a hsien (district or county), who had the jurisdiction of cases brought 
before him in the first instance, to various higher authorities in the government 
hierarchy were inclined to think of justice in Confucian terms.'* Where the 
law was silent or there was no provision of law applicable to the suit before 
him, the judge would often turn to Confucian doctrines for guidance.'* In 
case of a conflict between the law and ethical principle, he would prefer the 
latter. This peculiar feature of dispensing justice in China in olden times, 
which will be illustrated later, made equitable judgment possible. 


Ill. MORES, CUSTOMS AND THE SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


We have thus far seen the influence of Confucianism upon codification. 
We will further attempt to show it affected the formation of Chinese custom, 
whicn in turn becam: the balk of Chinsse law dealing witn civil matters. 


In substance, Confucianism is an embodiment of ethical teachings and norms 
with good government and ideal social order as its dual objective Human 
relations, according to Confucianism, are classified into five: between sovereign 
and subject, between father and son, between husband and wife, between 
brothers, and between friends Accordingly, loyalty, filial piety, fidelity, 
reverence, faithfulness, and benevolence are some of the cardinal virtues for 
bringing about harmony and tranquility in a human society. Even among 
strangers the oft-quoted golden rule should apply: Do not do unto others what 
you would not have them do unto you. 


This practical and benevolent approach to human relations was not only 
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prevalent among the intelligentsia as we have seen, but also accepted by the 
whole populace, thus helping to transform the custom of the nation. This is 
no place to elaborate on the interrelation between custom and law. But it will 
suffice to say that customary law antedated the appearance of the written or 
statute law, which merely endorsed what was already the general practice. A 
comment on the Chinese customary law is pertinent. 


«‘The Chinese customary law.... undoubtedly rests, as did the Roman 
Law before the publication of the Twelve Tables, on the mores majorum, 
that is as Lord Machenzie says of the latter, upon customs long observed 
and sanctioned by the consent of the people. We are inclined to think 
it improbable that the Chinese have added to, or more than superficially 
changed any of their fundamantal social principles since the compila- 
tion of the ‘Ritual of Chou’ by Chou Kung (Duke of Chou) and 
that of the ‘Record of Rites’ by Confucius, both of which collections 
(Li Chi) ....most probably reduced to a definite code the social 
principles of the Chinese, whilst blending them with those of the 
then ruling dynasty, and to this day continue to exercise a profound 
influence upon the Chinese mind.’ 


We may take the family institution as an example: 


Of the five categories of human relationships, three concern the family. 
It has therefore become the center of gravity in the Chinese social structure. 
To preserve, perpetuate, and exalt the family as the fundamental institution, 
Hsiao(#), filial piety, was regarded by Confucianists as the root of all virtues. 
The teaching of hsiao, however, does not merely refer to the love and reverence 
of one’s own parents; it has many ramifications, including ancestral wor- 
ship and succession, the former signifies the continuity of love for one’s pro- 
genitors, and the latter, the continuity of the family lineage. Succession of 
course suggests inheritance, but it does not parallel the latter. It is a duty 
or obligation, not simply a right or privilege. If, for an instance, a man was 
in default of male issue, it was rquired by the prevailing custom to have 
one of the next generation of the same kindred appointed as his successor, 
though he might be virtually penniless. This custom was written into statute 
law.'® Such instances can be multiplied. 


So much for Confucian ethics and the formation of the Chinese customary 
law. It needs to be observed, however, that ethics mores have their defects 
like all human institutions. For instance, the Chinese in ancient times looked 
upon the Li as moral rules of conduct. But some of these rules may Ching 
(4#), human sentiment, and Lii(#f), reason, so much so that their application 
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must be rejected. In this connection, Mencius gave us much enlightenment.** 
When he was asked whether it was the rule that males and females should 
not allow their hands to touch in giving and receiving any thing. Mencius 
confirmed that it was the rule. Then he was further asked “If a man’s 
sister-in-law being drowning, shall he rescue her with his hand?’’ In anwer, 
Mencius said: ‘He who would not so rescue a drowning woman is a 
wolf. For males and females not to allow their hand to touch in giving and 
receiving is a matter concerning the Li (rules of conduct); whereas to rescue 
a drowning siter-in-law with the hand is a matter of exigency.’’ Here we 
find the importance of striking a balance between rules of conduct andj Ching, 
human sentiment. To temper the former with the latter is a universal demand 
even among the primitive people. To act against Ching under circumstances 
mentioned above by the rigid application of man-made rules would degenerate 
a person to the level of beasts. 


As to the relation between the Li and Lii, reason, a passage from Li 
Chi reads:'* 


‘Tseng Tzu said to Tzu Ssu: Chi, when I was in mourning for parents, 
no water or other liquid entered my mouth for seven days.” Tsu Ssu 
said: ‘As regards the Li framed by early kings, those who exceed 
them should come down to them, whereas those who do not come up 
to them should strain to reach them. Hence, when the Superior Man 
(Chun Tzu) is mourning for his parents, it is for three days that 
no water or other liquid enters his mouth, and only with the aid 
of his staff is he able to rise.!”’ 


From this passage we realize that what makes a rule bad is carrying it to 
the extreme. Reason, therefore, is the standard whereby the soundness of a 
rule is tested. 


As we will soon see, human sentiment and reason are not only the yardstick 
of all man-made rules, but also the only basis upon which equitable judgments 
can possibly be made. 


The Chinese have long realized the folly of taking disputes to the court. 
Litigation has been frowned upon. Most disputes have been adjusted by 
institutions other than the courts, and these institutions perform their traditional 
functions of arbitration and conciliation in what may be called extra-judicial 
process of settlement. As we have seen, the family has been the fundamental 
institution in the Chinese structure. Especially in the rural districts families 
are knit together by kindred relations to form a larger group called the clan. 
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Through marital ties, clans of different kindreds also become related. When 
disputes arise between members of the same clan, they would refer to the clan 
elders for the final word. Disputes between people of different clans would 
be brought to the village or town elders for settlement. Beside the family 
institution, the guild system has also played a very important role in reducing 
to an infinitesimal degree the number of lawsuits in the Chinese courts. Each 
guild has its own unwritten rules to govern the activities of and relations 
among its members, and these rules would apply in case of disputes. It is 
interesting to observe that whatever the nature and issue of a dispute might 
be, clan elders, village or town elders, and guild masters, besides taking the 
related customary practices into consideration, would invariably rely upon 
Ching and Lii as bases of their judgments. Unlike court decisions which 
inevitably entail ill feelings between the litigants, these judgments would bring 
about reconciliation and restore friendship. The exact meaning of Ching Lii, 
however, calls for further exposition. 


WW. CHING LII AND EQUITABLE DECISIONS 


It is a time-honored tradition of the Chinese to settls disputes by first. 


resorting to Ching, human sentiment, then to Lii, and last to Fe, Law 


The Word Ching in Chinese denotes compassion and feelings creditable 
to man. Ching has two attributes: First, Ching is a natural revelation of one’s 
feeings, for all men have a tender heart for those they love and commiseration 
for those in distress or misfortune. Second, Ching is closely related to Hsing, 
human nature, the former being the outlet of the latter, which lies latent 


in the hearts of men. To understand Ching, it is necessary to understand 
Hsing. 


In the history of Chinese philosophy we find three different theories 
concerning human nature: that it is inherently wicked!*, that it is inherently 
good, and that it is neither good nor wicked®®. However, the second theory 
postulated by Mencius became the orthodox one. Says Mencius: 


‘All men have a heart that feels compassion for others... For instance, 
when they suddenly see a child about to tumble into a well, they 
will all experience a feeling of alarm and anguish. They will feel 
so not that thereby they may gain the favor of the child’s parents; 
nor that thereby they may seek the praise of their neighbors and 
friends; nor that thereby they may avoid the reputation of being 
unaffected by such a sight. Generalizing upon the basis of this case, 
we shall see that he who lacks the feelings of compassion is not a 
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man (i.e. lack a human quality essential to man).’’*! 


Mencius’ theory of the goodness of human nature was further expounded 
and discussed by the Neo-Confucianists of the Sung Dynasty (960-1279). 
But it has been generally accepted that man differs from other members of 
the zoological kingdom in something most essential which exists only in him 
and is lacking in other animals. That is his natural tendency to sympathize 
with the suffering of others and to distinguish right from wrong. If a person 
is so disposed as to be devoid of such a tendency, he can no longer be called 
a ‘“man’’. It follows, therefore, whether or not a person’s particular action 
under certain Circumstances is praiseworthy, permissible, justifiable, or 
excusable must depend on whether or not it conforms with the inherent nature 
of ‘‘man’’. Upon this reasoning we will realize that the criterion of Ching 
is not one for measuring a man’s integrity or moral excellence which are in 
most cases acquired, but for testing his basic human attributes. 


The second criterion is Lit, which covers the whole realm of natural law. 
Even before the Confucian era, the Chinese had been convinced that ‘‘Heaven 
which creates mankind gives a law to eveything.’’** Lao-Tzu, the acknowledged 
founder of Taoism, and presumably a contemporary of Confucius, spoke of 
‘*Tao’’ as immutable rules he had discovered from nature. Confucius, Mencius 
and their followers all believed in the ordinances of Heaven.** This idea of 
natural law has been prevalent among Chinese intellectuals. Ch’eng I(#i), 
a great scholar of the Neo-Confucian School of the Sung Dynasty, for example, 
maintained that ‘‘each entity works according to its principle or the order of 
nature.”? He concluded that ‘‘in each there is reason.’’*> Since the goodness 
of human nature is part and parcel of the whole realm of natural law, it is 
logical and correct to say that human nature is reason.** According to Webster, 
reason is ‘‘a faculty of the mind by which it distinguishes truth from falsehood, 
good from evil, and which enables the possessor to deduce inferences from 
facts or from propositions.’” Thus reason and human nature are one and the 
same. 


Since reason is Heaven-made law, it stands above man-made law, which, 
to be just, should be derived from the former for its raison d’étre. This -may 
explain why in hearing litigation courts in China in olden days often resorted 
to Lii as the second criterion for equitable judgments. 


It needs to be pointed out, therefore, that the criteria of Chin and Lii are 
not only applied to the parties concerned in determining whether or not their 
acts in a case are justifiable or defensible, but they are also applied to the 
judges in determining whether or not their decisions are fair and just. For 
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example, a decision is said to be in conformity with Ching if it tempers 
justice with mercy. It is in conformity with Lit when the judge has taken 


all the factors and circumstances of the case before him into careful consid- 
eration 


For the sake of illustration, it is appropriate that a few carefully selected 
cases should be cited.?” They are listed under the separate headings ofChing 
and Lii. It is understood, of course, that in many cases Ching and Lii are 
in distinguishable. 


A. Ching 


1. Re-marriage of a widow before the expiration of the period of mourn- 
ing of her husband; marriage held valid.* 


A man named Yang Chang-chun who lived in Peking went to 
Canton in the train of an official and there died. As the family 
were poor and as deceased had left no children, it was arranged by 
the mother of the widow, in consultation with the mother of deceased, 
that the widow should return to her old home and be re-married: 
This was done and she was forthwith married to a man named Jen 
Tung-hsin. A brother of the deceased, who had never been satisfied 
as to the circumstances of the death, laid a plaint against the widow 
on the ground of the premature re-marriage. The provincial courts 
held that the marriae having taken place before the expiry of the 
legal period of mourning for the first husband was contrary to law 
and void, and decreed that the parties should be separated. Against the 
decree the husband Jen Tung-hsin appealed. The Board of House- 
holds, Hu Pu, considering that this second marriage was arranged by 
the woman’s mother, that the husband was in ignorance of the fact 
of her being a widow in mourning, and that there was no prior illicit 
intercourse between the parties, reversed the decision on the ground 
that it would be doing violence to the woman’s feelings if she were 
now compelled to change her condition a third time. 


This case is of special interest because it was finally decided on the basis 
of Ching. The Board as the court of last resort rendered an equitable judgment, 
whereby law superseded by humaneness. A choice had to be made between 
the sanctity of the law and the feelings of the poor woman. The Board did 
not hesitate to favor the latter consideration. 


2. Prisoners who were unable to pay their debt were set free, and the 
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case was dismissed.”* 


The Lifamily was so poor that they had scarcely any means of 
subsistence. The father of the family becoming destitute as a result 


‘of a famine went to Huang Kung-tsai’s house, entreating refuge. 


Under such circumstances how could Huang Kuang-tsai have lent him 
such a large amount of money? It can reasonably be conjectured 
that Huang Kung-tsai, wishing to retain his service for a long and 
indefinite period, must have caused him to sign a promissory note 
by undue influence, thus binding him not to quit (until he had paid 
the debt). Following the death of the father, the Li brothers are 
being sued for failing to pay the debt.*° They have been put into 
the jail for several months and have become almost famished. However, 
being extremely poor, they are unable to pay a single cash. Even 
if their father were actually indebted to Huang Kung-tsai, no amount 
of pressure can be of any avail. What if it is not true? Under the 
law where a default has been made in paying a debt secured by a 
deed, the court in finding the defendant guilty may impose on him 
a penalty of one hundred strokes by flogging, but will not sentence 
him to imprisonment. Since the prisoners are so pitiably famished, 
they should neither be imprisoned nor flogged. It is therefore ordered 
that they be released at once, and each of them be given ten bushels 
of rice drawn from the Cranary for the Relief of the Poor. 


This case was decided predominantly on the basis of Ching. The judge 
spoke candidly of his commiseration for the defendants. That he discredited 
the possibilty of loan and ruled the evidence inadmissible shows that he also 
relied on Lii (reason) as a basis of equitable judgment. 


3. 
estate.*! 





Judgment against a stepson who contrived to inherit his stepfather’s 


When his mother was remarried to Tan Niann-hua, Li Tzu-ching 
was only a few years old. He was brought up by his stepfather and 
remained the latter’s protégé for thirty years. The relation between 
them, therefore, was no different from that of father and son. Acting 
in contravention of moral principles and being utterly ungrateful, 
however, he conspired with his mother in a sinister design to alienate 
Tan from his son, thereby taking possession of all of Tan’s property. 
Tan Niann-hua who was rather gullible and subject to the influence 
of his second wife, fell into Li Tzu-ching’s trap. He drove away 
his own sons by the first marriage, and forced them to sign deeds 
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whereby all his property was transferred to Li. Now the suit having 
been properly instituted, Li Tzu-ching, the defendant, has submitted 
to this court two deeds as evidence in defense of his rights. After 
close examination it is found that of there deeds five were made 
after the tenth year of the Chia-ding era (1208-1244 A.D.) and the 
remaining five were made between the Shao-ding (1228-1233 A.D.) 
and the Rei-ping era (1234-1236 A.D.), when Tan Niannhua was 
still living. Since Tam Niann-hua was still living, it was, he, not 
his son Yeou-jyi, who was the sole owner of the property. -By what 
right then could Yeou-jyi of his own accord sell or mortgage his 
father’s property? Cranting the deeds were made with the father’s 
approval, we deem it proper that they should bear his counter-signature. 
We have found none in the five made during the Chia-ding era and 
the one during the Shao-ding era --- Further, according to the testi- 
mony by the neighbors of the litigants, it is found that at the time 
Li’s mother was remarried and he was taken by her to live in the 
stepfather’s house, she had no or little money and her first husband 
left no farming- land or other property. Since attaining manhood Li 
has never been engaged in any trade. He entirely depended on Tan 
Niannhua for his livelihood. He was given a wife by his. stepfather. 
His mother, being jealous of Tan’s sons, prevailed upon Tan to have 
them expelled from the family. Consequently, the money and all 
the Chattels were transferred to Li, and farming land and other 
property including the houses were conveyed to him by deeds falsely 
made. Nothing was left for Yeon-jyi and his brothers. Is ‘it not 
against human nature (Aff Jen Ching)? Since Tan Niann-hua had 
given Li Tzu-ching better care than his own sons, tre latter ought 
to look upon the former as his natural father and his stepbrothers 
as his natural brothers. While the parents were still living, was it 
proper for brothers to negotiate transactions between themselves 
(wherein the father’s estate was involved)? On the ground of this 
reasoning it is held that the deeds without the counter-signature of 
Tan Niann-hua are clearly void, and even the other four deeds with 
his countersignature cannot be accepted as valid. Neither the true 
meaning of law nor human sentiment (Aff Jen Ching) would give 
them sanction. Such being the case, how can Li Tzu-ching argue in 
his defense?... It is ruled therefore that the ten deeds produced by 
Li Tzu-ching be cancelled, and that through the county magistrate 
the following order be carried into effect: The elders of the Tan 
clan shall be gathered to divide Tan Niann-hua’s estate, together 
with all the estate under the title of Li Tzu-ching, in equal shares. 
Tan Niann-hua’s sons shall each receive a share. Since the defendant 
is found guilty, it is fair and just that he should not be entitled 
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to anything. Nevertheless, in. view of the fact that he has lived in 
the same family for so long a period and was so much favored by 
his stepfather, he shall also be given a share. But his crime of 
alienating Tan Niann-hua from his sons and fraudulently taking pos- 
session of Tan’s property is unpardonable. He shall be punished with 
one hundred strokes by flogging. 


This case, as the previous one, was also decided on the basis of Ching. 
There. equitable judgment was rendered out of sympathy for the codefend- 
ants. The judge’s act was justified on the ground of Ching. Justice was 
tempered with mercy. Here the defendant was repeatedly denounced for having 
outraged human nature and human sentiment. Beside Ching, the court’s judg- 
ment in ruling the deeds void was also based on sound reason. It is beyond 
argument that the documents produced by the defendant could not be accepted 
as evidence in defense of his rights. Further, our attention is directed to the 
court’s equitable remedy in this case. The deeds were ordered to be cancelled 
so that the possibility of transferring the documents or the property to an 
innocent party causing further injury to the plaintiff might be prevented. 
This preventive remedy reminds us of the ‘“‘Quia Timet’’ jurisdiction in suits 
in equity. 

B. Lit 


1. A stepson killed his stepmother; the killing was held to be manslaugh- 
ter*®, 


In the reign of Emperor Ching (156-140 B. C.) of the Han 
Dynasty, the Commandant of Justice forwarded to the capital a 
prisoner called Fang Nien. Fang Nien’s stepmother Nee Ch’en had 
killed Fang’s father, whereupon Fang killed her. Since he had thus 
killed his mother, according to the law Fang Nien would have to be 
punished for a ‘heinous crime’. The Empsror had doubts about this 
case. At that time the Grown Prince—the later Emperor Wu (140-87 
B. C.) was only twelve years old and happened to be standing by his 
father’s side. His father asked his opinion. The boy answered, ‘A 
stepmother resembles a real mother, but she is clearly not the same. 
The only reason why she can be compared to a mother is her rela- 
tion with the son’s father. . Now the stepmother committed an atrocious 
crime. She killed the son’s father with her own hands; and at_ that 
moment the filial duties her step-son owed her ceased to exist. His 
deed must be judged as manslaughter, and not as the heinous crime 
(of matricide)”’. 


Although this is a criminal case, it is cited as an illustration of how law 
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was superseded by Lii. Under the Chinese customary law the status of a step- 
son in relation to his stepmother was the same as that of son and mother. 
It follows therefore, that if he killed his stepmother the killing was matricide, 
and in the event of conviction would entail capital punishment without the 
benefit of pardon. Nevertheless, reason brings home to us the indisputable 
point that a stepmother was legally considered as mother on account of her 
marital status in relation with the father. The moment she killed her husband 
her marital status would no longer remain. It is logical, therefore, to hold 
the killing to be manslaughter. The person killed was not a stepmother 
legally considered as mother but an ordinary woman. In this case our atten- 
tion is also directed to the fact that in ancient China, despite the severity of 
the penal code and the cruelty of punishment, to sentence a man to death 
was a matter of grave concern to the sovereign. The convicted defendant 


might appeal to him or his ministers in the central government for final and 
equitable redress. 


2. The acceptance of dowry was held to be sufficient evidence, even 


though no agreement had been signed*, 


The daughter of B was engaged to marry D, who had given the 
dowry required in consideration of the marriage. Later, B resented 
the arrangement and refused to allow his daughter to wed D, though 
she, a girl of integrity, maintained that it was against the principle 
of justice to break the engagement. Subsequently, D brought suit 
against, B. In defense B contended that no matrimonial document 
had been signed, and that in the absence of a written agreement his 
refusal was justified. The court, in handing down the judgment, 
chided B for breach of promise. It further pointed out that even 
though there was no matrimonial document, the dowry agreed upon 
had been accepted by B. It was too late, the court reasoned, for B 
to change his mind. The judgment must be in favor of the in- 


nocent party and it was ordered that the wedding as planned be 
solemnized without delay. 


Chinese customary law required that for an engagement to marry to be 
legally binding, a matrimonial document had to be signed by the parties 
concerned. In this case, however, the judge ruled that the mere acceptance 
of the dowry by the father was sufficient evidence to show that a promise 
had been made, the absence of a written agreement notwithstanding. The 
ruling was predominantly based on reason. In the meantime, the judge was 
mindful of the daughter’s feelings, so that his judgment was not only 
reasonable but also humane. Moreover, the equitable remedy afforded by the 
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judge was in the;form of whatzmay be [called a specific performance of the 
: contract. Instead of having the dowry returned to the plaintiff, the judge 
ordered that the wedding as planned be solemnized without delay. 


ines 


3. The real intention of the testator was correctly interpreted*. 


{ In the Western Han Dynasty (206 B. C.-24 A. D.) there lived in 
the Pei Commanderie a man whose property amounted to more than 
200,000 strings of cash. He had one son whose mother died when 
he was only three years old; he also had a (married) daughter who 
was a wicked woman. When the man fell ill he assembled the members 
of his clan and made a testament leaving all the property to his 
daughter. (To his son) he baqueathed only a sword, saying: ‘‘When 
my son shall have reached the age of fifteen, this sword must be 
given to him.”’ After (the old man’s death, however,) the daughter 
did not even give that sword to her brother; he went to complain to 
the Grand Administrator. The Grand Master of Works Ho Wa 
examined the testament, then turned to his assistants and remarked: 
‘The woman is violent and domineering, her husband is greedy and 
low-minded. Therefore the old man feared that they would harm 
his son (if he should leave all the property to him), and he let it 
be taken by his daughter. But in reality he only deposited the 
property with her temporarily; for the sword would be the means 
whereby a final décision would be reached. He surmised that after 
his son would have become fifteen, his intelligence would have suf- 
ficiently developed to efiable him to take independent action, and if 
he reported to the authorities (sooner or later some magistrate would 
interpret correctly the old man’s real intention and) justice would be 
done. So far ahead (the old man) planned! Thereupon he returned 
all the property to the son. 


sett dade 
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This case is an illustration of how equitable justice was dispensed by 
looking to the real intent as the fundamenta! thing, behind a legal act. The 
facts show that the testament was legally made by the father immediately 
before his death, leaving all the property to his daughter, but nothing to his 
son who was then very young. Was it the real intent of the father that he 
should have done such an absurd thing? On the basis of reason, the official 
in reviewing the case, had no difficulty in finding that the father at the time 
when the testament was made was in great fear, and that his consent to the 
testament was not freely given. ‘To lay stress on the real intent rather than 
the overact bespeaks the spirit of equitable justice. 
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V. CONCLUSION 


In the long history of legal evolution in China there were hardly any 
distinguished jurists, and yet Confucianists managed to infuse humanity into 
jurisprudence, thus greatly reducing the rigors of the law. If the source of 
equity in Chinese customary law is to be traced, Confucianism is that source. 


Although equity was not a separate branch of law in the Chinese legal 
system, nor was there a special and separate jurisdiction as is exercised by 
the court of Chancery, equitable principles nevertheless prevailed. The 
Chinese customary law, as we have seen, derived its origin largely from 
Confucian doctrines, which made it ethically superior to written or statute 


laws. Chinese courts influenced by Confucianism were inclined to adjudge 
cases on the bases of Ching and Lii. 


Although the turn of the present century saw China in the process of 
modernization of her laws and the old customary law has been challenged by 
legal concepts of the West, the traditional idea of justice, based on aataad 
and Lii, irrespective of changes, can never be eradicated. 


To dispense justice on the basis of reason is of course not the monopoly 
of the Chinese legal philosophy. Three hundred years ago Lord Chief Justice 
Coke pointed out that ‘‘Reason is the life of law.”’ Referring to the rule of 
adherence to precedent, Blackstone maintained that this rule ‘‘admits of excep- 
tion where the former determination is most evidently contrary to reason*>,”’ 
Likewise; Vinogradoff is of the opinion that legal rules are assumed to be 


reasonable and that even the worst ones may have some measure of sense and 
reason to support them". 


Besides reason it is also a universal demand that in dispensing justice 
human attributes should be given preponderant consideration. Humanization 
as well as rationalization of legal rules will make equitable justice the dominant 
feature of legal decisions. It is this human sense of justice embodied in the 
Chinese customary law that gives the latter a place in legal history. 
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FOOTNOTES 


1 Bispham’s Equity, a8 quoted in Black’s Law Dictionary, 1951, p. 634 


2 Jamieson, Chinese Family and Commercial Law, Kelly and Walsh Ltd., Shanghi, 1921, 
This is quoted from the Preface of the work. 


3 For further reading on the Legalists, see Fun Yu-lan, A History of Chinese Philosophy, 
trans. by Derk Bodde, Prinecton University Press, 1952, pp. 321-36. 


4 “Bad law is better than on law, because it establishes uniformity. If you divide monay 
oF cattle by drawing lots, it does not follow that such drawing makes a fair division, 
but disputes will thus be avoided.” Seun Tzu. Ch. 1. Quoted by F. T. Cheng China 
Moulded by Confucius, Stevens & ones Ltd., London, 1947, p. 116. 


5 Attorneys were called Song Shih (Hifm), literally translated 2s litigation practioners, 
who were usually blamed for sheir part in ccnfusirng the law and causing unnecessary 
litigation. 


6 The writings of Confucian scholars of the latter part of the Warring States period 
and those of the early Han dynasty (208 B.C.-220A.D.) were compiled by a certain 
Tai Te-into a single work of eighty five chapters called the Book of Kites. Later it 
was reduced to forty-six chapters by Tai Sheng, a nephew of Tai Te. 


7 This passage is quoted from a chapter called Ai Kung Wenn (Queries by Duke Ai of 
Lu) in Li Chi. 


8 Lun Yu (#@2=), Confucian Anelects, Bk, II, Chap. 3. 
9 Ibid., Bk. XII, Chap 13. 


10 The Ch’un Chiu, the Book of Changes, the Book of Odes, the Book of History, the Book of 
Rites, and the Book of Music. 


11 See Nsu Tao-ling (46%). Chung Kuo Fa Chih Shih Lun Lueh (+E RRM A Brief His- 
tory of the Chinese Legal System), Cheng Chung Book Co., Taipei, 1953. 


12 After the Han Code known as the Hsiao Code of Nine Chapters #7), only a few dy- 
nasties added notably to the volume and quality of the legal literature of China. The 
Sui Code of the Sui Dynasty (589-618 A.D.) is known for its conciseness. The Tang 
Code of the Tang Dynasty (618-907 A.D.) especially deserves praise for its systematic 
arrangement and its “Explanatory Notes.” Not only was it highly regarded by the Ming 
and Ch’ing Dynasties as a valuable reference for compiling their respective codes, but 
it was also borrowed by Japan as the very model for her “Ta Pao Code”. Although the 
Tang Dynasty ended in 907, the Five Dynasties (907-960) and the Sung Dynasty (960- 
1279) that followed in succession adopted the Tang Code practically in its entirety. Dur- 
ing the Yuan or Mongolian Dynasty (1279-1368) only minor revisions were made. Dur- 
ing the period of the Ming Dynasty (1363-1644) remarkable progress was made in the 
work of codification. The Ta Ming Code in its final text was completed in 1586. More 
exhaustive in its substance and more systematic in form than the Tang Code, the Ta 
Ming Code was actually the pioneer of the Code of the Ching Dynasty, also known as Ta 
Chiing Lu Li (WSR). 

13 As an illustration to show how judgments were made on the basis of Confucian ethics, 
a case is Cited as follows: 


“In the (Later) Chin Dynasty (936-946 A.D.) when Chang Hsi-Ch’ung was Garrison 
Commander of Fen-chou, a man had been adopted by a family of the surname Kuo, 
and reared by them from his tender age till manhogk; but since he proved wayward 
and disobedient, later they sent him away. When both Mr. and Mrs. Kuo were 
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about to die, the legitimate heir (i.e. the eldest son) had grown up. (After their 
death) the relative then made a secret arrangement with the adopted son: he 
would bring a suit averring that he was Kuo’s real son; later they would divide to- 
gether the wealth (which he would inherit). This case was heard several times 
but no decision could be arrived at. When Chang Hsi-ch’ung had read the docu- 
ments relative to the case he decided as follows: ‘When the plaintiff's father was 
still alive he left him; when his mother died he did not come (to mourn). Suppose 
that he is not their real son, he is guilty of ingratitude regarding the twenty years 
of being reared and fostered; if he is their real son, he is guilty on three thousand 
counts of the crime of rebellious behaviour. How could a man who has thus grave- 
ly offended against the Confucian ethics be entrusted with the land? He assigned 
all the property to the legitimate heir”. 


This case is recorded in T’ang-Yin-Pi-Shih (3H) (Parallel Cases Solved by 
Eminent Judges), which is a collection of 144 selected criminal and civil cases cover- 
ing a period of about fourteen centuries frcm ca. 300 B.C. till ca. 1100 A.D. The 
book was compiled in 1211 A.D. by Kuei Wan-jung (## 4), a cecholar-official of the 
Southern Sung Dynasty, and translated into English by K. H. Van Gulik. See Gulik, 
T'ang Yi-Pi-Shih, E. J. Brill, Leiden, 1956, p. 156. 


14 Tung Chung-shu (#7) ) (179-104 B.C.) was credited with beirg the the first to 
decide cases according to Ch'in Ch'iu (9¢7kR89R Ch'un Ch'iu Tuan Yu). In Ch’un Ch’iu Con- 
fucius exalted some of the great ethical principles as cardinal rules for regulating hu- 
man relations. 


15 Things Chinese, Compiled by J. Dyer Ball, revised by Chalmers, Werner, Kelly a 
Walsh, Shanghai 1925. p. 330. 


16 Ta Ching Lu Li Section 78, Li 1, When any person is withcut male children of his own, 


one of the same kindred (Chung) of the next generation may be appointed to continue the 
the succession, beginning with his nephew as being descended from the nearest com- 
mon ancestor, and then taking collaterals, one, two and three degrees further removed 
in order, according to the table of the five degrees of mourning. If all these fail. one 
of the kindred still further removed may be chcsen, and finally any one cf the same 
faily name. If, after a successor has been appointed, a son should be born, the family 
patrimony shall be equally divided between them. 


17 See the Work of Mencins, Book IV. Part I, Chap. 17. 
18 Tai Kung (85), Pt. I Li Chi. 


19 Hsun Tzu (#j-), who was one of the most eminent Confucian schclars durirg the third 


century B.C., maintained that “the nature of man is evil; his gocdness is only acquired 
training.” He reasoned that if men were left to follow the dictate cf their nature, 
there would be inevitable strife and rapacity, together with all sorts of grcsenesses, 
resulting in confusion and corruption. “Therefore, the civilizing influence of teachers 
and laws, and the guidarce cf the rules cf proper ccrduct (Li) ard stardards cf right- 
eousness are absolutely necessary.” See Hsun Tzu, Chap. 23 on Human Nature. It is 
noted that Hsun Tzu’s theory of human nature furnished the Legalist School with a 
philosophical groundwork. 


20 Kao Tzu (4;7-), a Contemporary of Mencius, held the view that “the nature of man is 


neither good nor evil.” See the Works of Mencius, Bk. VI, Pt. 1 Chap. 6. 
21 The Works of Mencius, Bk. I, Pt. 1, Chap. 6. 
fe ; 
22 Chang Tsai (jf#%) (1020-77 A.D.), a great Neo-Confucianist, “made a distinetion be- 
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tween two kinds of human nature—the kind that belonged to the physical side only and 
the kind that had to d> with essznc2. This letter kind was reason, which is the gift 
of Heaven, whereas the form2r was tied up to flesh and desire. Chang Tsai’s theory 
implied that evil is not rooted in the spirit, but is associated with matter.” Chang, 
Carson, Neo-Confucian Thought, Bookman Associates, N.Y., 1957, p. 53. 


23 Book of Odes (##). Title Da Yah (X%®). Tsing Min (3k), Bk. XVIII, No. 3. 


24 “Those who obey Weaven survive; those who dis»bey Heaven perish.” The Works of 


Mencius, Bk. IV, Pt. 1, Chap. 7. 


25 Quoted by Chang, Carson, op. at., Pp. 211. 


26 See Chang, Carson, op. cit., pp. 214-217. 


27 In the past Chinese legal history knew no Counterpart of the Year Books, which began 


to be circulated among lawyers in the reign of Edward I. Nevertheless, three cen- 
turies before the appearance of the Year Books, [-Yu-Ciu (S{R%), A Collection of Dif- 
ficult Cases (causes celebres), written by Ho Ning ( fi) (898-935 A.D.), a scholar- 
official of note in the period of the Five Dynasties (907-960 A.D.), was first published. 
It was supplemented by his son Ho Meng (4%), also an eminent writer, better knowa 
as a poet. Later, a similar work called Che-Yu-Kuzi-Chien ($(ffMME) (Magic Mirror 
for the Solving of Judicial Cases) was compiled by Cheng K’o (fz), a scholar-official 
of the Northern Sung Dynasty (960-1127). It contained 395 cascs divided into twenty 
categories. Both the J-Yu-Chi and the Che- Yu-Kuzi-Chien were thoroughly revised dur- 
ing the Ming Dynasty (1368-1644). Another case-book called Ming-Kung- Shu-Pan-Ch'ing- 
Ming-Chi (HERP) (A Collection of Cases Decided by Famous Officials) was com- 
piled by an unknown author presumably of the Yuan period (1779-1368 A.D.). Tuaese 
cases were tried during the Sung period (960-1279 A.D.) and the Yuan period, but no 
exact date was record:d in the cas2s; neither were the names of the trial judges given. 
Tae diff2renc> botw22a tiis cis2-bo.k and ta2 other tw» lies in the fact that here all 
the cis2s reported are in tas form of judg>m2at rend:red by trial judges, whereas 
there they are in the form of narratioa writien by tae compilers. Of all the old Chinese 
cas2-bo.ks preserved, the T’anz- Yin-.-Shih (parallel Cases Solved by Eminent Judges) 
written by Kuei Wan-jung (4:4%8), a scholar-official of the Southern Sung Dynasty 
(1127-1279), deserves the highest esteem. It was translated into English with an in- 
troduction and notes by R. H. Van Gulik. (cf. T’ang-Yin-Pi-Shih, op. cit, pp. 3-46) In 
the later part of ta2 Ch'ing Dyaasty (1644-161!) there were published comprensive ¢v]- 
lections of ruling case, such as the Hsing-An-Hu'-Lan (H#\<H) (A Comprehensive Col- 
lection of Criminal Cases), and the Hsing-Py-Pi-Chao (#MSitHA) (A Collection of Compartive 
Cases Compiled py the Board Justice); on the former Alabaster’s book Notes ani Com- 
mentazvies on Chinzse Criminal Law wa8 mainly found:d. Beside these case-books, cases 
of special interest may be also found in the biographies of scholar-officials in various 
dynastic histories of China. Not less interesting are many of the cases recorded in 
the literary works by eminent men of letters, notably Chang-Ching-Chi (4: ) by Po 
Chu-i ( 4/53) (772-846 A.D.), from which one cas2 will be cited for illustration. 


28 This case is selected from Hsing An Hui Lan (A Comprehensive Collection of Criminal 


Cases), on which work Alabaster’s book Notes ani Commentaries on Chinese Criminal Law is 
mainly founded. The same Case is also cited in Jamieson’s book, Chinzse Family and Com- 
mercial Law. 


29 Ming Kung Shu P’an Chiing Ming Chi, Vol. 5, Sheet 203. This case has been translated 
by the present writer. 
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30 According to an ancient custom of the Chinese, sons were liable to pay the debt of their 
deceased father. 


31 Ming Kung Shu Pan Ching Ming Chi, Vol. 2, Sheets 100-103. This case has also been 
translated by the present writer. 


32 This case is selected from T’ang-Yin-Pi-Shih, op. cit., pp. 167-68. 


33 See Chang Ching Chi, Vol. 49, by Po Chu-i one of the most eminent poet-officials of 
the Tang Dynasty. 


34 Tang- Yin-Pi-Shih, op. cit., pp. 176-77. 
35 I Blackstone Commentaries, 69. 


36 See Vinogradoff, Common Sense in Law, p. 234. 
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Agrarian Democracy: Ideals of Mencius 


And Thomas Jefferson Compared 


By Shen-yu Dai (UG) 


Few students of public affairs today could fail to discern a strong 
undercurrent in the field of economic activities in Asia and in the so-called 
‘‘under-developed”” world at large which portends, and has invariably meant, 
trouble for the political leadership where no preparations for its proper chan- 
neling were made. 


Conversely, nor could objective observers anywhere fail to appreciate the 
foresight and adroitness with which some political leadership has elected to 
do, and has to a considerable extent actually accomplished, such channeling 
work in these areas. 


The subject in question is, namely, the widespread need and demand for 
land reform and their treatment, especially along with the universal desire and 
effort for modernization and industrialization. 


While the drive for industrialization is a relatively new phenomenon in 
the home of ancient civilizations that is Asia, the yearning for land reform 
is not. As a matter of fact, the latter dates as far back as agriculture had 
first become established as the chief mode of production and farming, the 
general means of livelihood, e. g., in feudal times. Since China has entered 
the feudal age as early as the 12th century B. C. under the kings of the Chou 
Dynasty, and has experienced the need for land reform shortly thereafter 
when the feudal system became disturbed during the Ch’un Ch’iu (722-481 
B. GC.) and Chan Kuo (403-221 B. GC.) periods she is also privileged to have 
acquired the most ancient wisdom for a successful solution of the ‘‘under- 
developed’”’ world’s most basic and still acute problem. The existence of 
Mencius’ democratically-inclined philosophy based on a form of agrarianism 
is a case is point. 


The present study reviews the relevant ideas and ideals of Mencius (c. 
372-289 B. C..) in this particular respect and the author, in one of his earlier 
studies in the ideological heritage of the United States, has happily discover- 
ed and therefore offers for comparison here that America’s Thomas Jefferson 
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(1743-1826), too, has entertained similar ideas and ideals. Perhaps it is no 
mere accident that great minds should meet, irrespective of time and space, 
on the great problems of humanity, and that humanity, also irrespective of 
time and space, should be able to profit from the intellectual experiences of 
such great minds. 


1. Agrarian Background of the Philosophers 


Very few who know anything about Chinese cultare at all could be 
unaware of the traditional influence of Confucianism, and very few who know 
Confucianism could fail to recognize the contributions made by Mencius, the 
Sage Next to Confucius (551-479 B. C.), head of the Confucian school. | 


While Confucius, greatest as he was, exhibited a relatively more aristocratic 
character because of his experience in the Ch’un Ch’iu period—when the strong, 
centrifugal princely states still pretended to uphold the imperial authority of 
the Chou House, Mencius, facing further disintegration of the feudal system 
erected by the then remote Chou Houes, became more concerned with the 
welfare of the common people at a time of widespread chaos during the Chan 
Kuo period. The democratic spirit of Mencius, therefore, has ceen widely 
recognized by statesmen and scholars alike, Chinese or non-Chinese, and the 
so-called Ching-t’ien system (Well-Feild, or Ninz-Square Lind System) advocated 
by him has been also quite well known. 


What we are concerned here, however, is not so much the democratic 
spirit of mencius’ philosophy as the agrarianism represented by this Ching- 
tien system as the basis of his type of democracy, so to speak. This appar- 
ently had a great deal to do with Mencius’ own background. 


The Shantung area, where Mencius was born and reared, was doubtless 
a predominantly agricultural country during the 4th and 3rd century B. C. 
But so was entire China at that time, as had been signaled by the very initia- 
tion of the feudal system—a system of graded distribution of land to titled 
nobilities by the King, owner and administrator of the country’s territory— 
under the Chou House. The advent of feadalism indicated, as was also 
reflected in historical literature of the period in general, that the nomadic 
mode of life was either alien to China or had become obsolete. 


On the other hand, urbanization at any appreciable level had not yet 
taken place; commerce was limited. Handicrafts developed only as supple- 
mentary means of livelihood, via a barter trade centered around agriculture. 
Under such circumstances, it was small wonder that the importance of farm- 
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ing was theoretically and practically emphasized above anything else. Hence, 
to King Hui of Liang, King Wen of T’eng and other rulers seeking his 
advice, Mencius invariably stressed husbandry and land administration as the 
first order of government business (Mencius, Ia3, I1[a3, ete. (and pref :rence 
for those with ‘‘stable minds’’ on the basis of a ‘stable livelihood.” 


That farming was the only significant, prodctive profession known to 
people of Mencius’ time, and therefore, the farmers were the relatively 
more respected members of society at the grass-roots level, makes it unneces- 
sary to explain any further Mencius’ own attitude as an agrarian thinker. 
But to find a counterpart in Thomas Jefferson in the New World in the 
18th to 19th century is something of rather great interest. 


Jefferson, indeed, was born and reared also in an agricultural environment. 
Albemarle County Virginia, his native place in the old South of the United 
States, lay in the frontier wilderness of the Blue Ridge when he first came 
into the world. The local community was deep-rooted in an agrarian economy. 
Not that the incipient development of commerce and industry in America 
and, more so, at the intercontinental level had failed completely to attract his 
attention, but that, as a revolutionary, Jefferson came to show a greater 
degree of susceptibility in his intellectual pursuit to the French school of 
Physiocratic theory which placed prime emphasis on agriculture (Parrington, 
V. L., **Thomas Jefferson,’” Main Currents in American Thought, P. 255). 
It is interesting to observe, therefore, how he has identified himself in 18th 
century America with the farming profession and farming population, with 


strong feelings against others, in what might almost be viewed as an anachronis- 
tic manner. 


In his earlier years, Jefferson was merely averse toward the city folks, 
so to speak. For ‘‘cultivators of the earth,’ he had high praise, saying that 
they ‘‘are the most valuble citizens. They are the most vigorous, the most 
independent, the most virtuous, and they are tied to their country, and wed- 
ded to its liberty and interests, by the most lasting bonds” (Dewey, J., ed, 
The Living Thought of Thomas Jefferson, P. 72). But for the urban inha- 
bitants, Jefferson showed unreserved hostility. ‘‘The mobs of great cities,’’ 
said he, ‘add just. so much to the support of pure government [ie, regimenta- 
tion or control to which he was opposed) as sores do to the strength of the 
human body.”” ““When we get piled upon one another in large cities,” he add- 
ed, ‘‘as in Europe, we shall become corrupt as in Europe, and go eating one 
another as they do there’? (Padover, S.K., ed., Democracy, p. 108). This 
extremist view was not unlike what Mencius said of the competing conquerers 
of cities who would “slaughter men until the cities are filled with human 









































Chinese Culture 
bodies”” and would thus be tantamount to ‘‘leading on the land to devour 
human flesh’’ (Mencius, I[Val4). 


Like Mencinus, who refrained from giving the craftsmen of his time any 
preferential status, Jefferson, almost twenty-two centuries later, proved even 
more radical when he said: ‘I consider the class of artificers as the panders 
of vice and the instruments by which the liberties of a country are generally 
overturned”’ (Koch, A., The Philosophy of Thomas Jef ferson, p. 172). For 
this reason, he further suggested that ‘‘while we have land to labor, then, 
let us never see our citizens occupied at a work-bench, or twirling a distaff. ; 
Carpenters, masons, and smiths are wanting in husbandry; but, for the general 
operations of manufacture, let our workshops remain in Europe’’ (Padover, 

S. K., ed., op. cit., p. 108). This isolationist viewpoint of a revolutionary 
might seem natural in the American context in those days, but Jefferson’s 
clinging to the agricultural economy was more then that accidental or personal. 





— 


In further lashing at commerce which, in his opinion, ‘‘must be paid by 
frequent wars’’ when it reached the inter-continental scale, he had this to say 
‘‘Were I to indulge my theory, I should wish them (the States) to practise 
neither commerce nor navigation, but to stand with respect to Europe precisely 
on the footing of China. We should thus avoid wars, and all our citizens 
would be husbandmen’”’ (Padover, S. K.,ed., op. cit., p. 106). The statement 
here indicates that Jefferson was somehow inspired by China’s particular 
seclusion and preoccupation with an agricultural economy in the pre-Opium 
War day. It does not seem unlikely, therefore, that he had some knowledge 
about the theoretical excellence of such an economy as expounded by Mencius 
and other Chinese thinkers, especially in the moralistic sense. And he has 
further said that ‘‘all our laborers should be employed in agriculture’ and 
that ‘‘we should allow just weight to the moral and physical preference of 
the agricultural over the manufacturing man’’ (Koch, A., op. cit., p. 173). 








In practice, however, Jefferson, when he became President of the United 
States (in 1800, and again in 1804), had an opportunity to modify his theory 
in the face of practical 19th century needs in the New World, whereas 
Mencius remained a utopian thinker. Yet, in the realm of theory, the 
similarity between the two is none-the-less striking, and more so because of 
the great difference in time and space. 


2. Moral Goodaess as Basis of Maa’s Democratic Existence 
The theoretical excellence and practical necessity of an agricultural 


economy and the simplicity of the farmer’s life must.have greatly influenced 
= 
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the thinking of both Mencius and Jefferson. For, apparently on the basis 
of a recognition of the honest labor and virtue of productivity in husbandry 
and of the common spirit of independence and self-sufficieacy of the rural 
environment, both thinkers came to propose strongly a theory of the funda- 
mental goodness of man, And from this goodness they further developed 
their varieties of egaltarianism. 


Mencius’ theory of the foodness of man is well known. He is often 
quoted favorably on the so called ‘‘four tender shoots of man’s good feelings.” 
That is, ‘tall men,” according to him, ‘‘have a sense of compassion, also a 
sense of shame over wickedness, a sense of reverence, and a sense of right 
and wrong.”” They have these senses just in the same way as they have 
their four limbs, which are, namely, born within them or ‘God-given,’ and 
which constitute the potentialities for them to do good or render service in 
life. A man, for example, does not have to think hard or make any special 
effort to feel distressed if he should suddenly see a child on the point of 
falling into a well. This spontaneous feeling of distress is a fellow-feeling 
between man and man, a good feeling in man’s very nature. And if man 
could develop this feeling and apply it extensively in his daily life and on 
every fellow-man, he is bound to be compassionate and benevolent at all 
times. These spontaneous feelings, therefore,are the beginnings or tender 
shoots of greater virtues that every man can ultimately acquire, such as jen 
(individual morality), yi (public morality), 4 (ritual propriety), and chih 
(wisdom). They belong to the categories of ‘‘intuitive ability’? and ‘‘intuitive 
knowledge’’ which are possessed by man ‘‘without the processes of learning’’ 
and ‘‘without the exercise of tbought’’ (Mencius, IIa6, VITal5). 


In another analogy, Mencius compares man’s innate ability to appreciate 
li (reason) and yi (justice, or public morality) to his instinctive desire for 
food, music, beauty etc. From the ruler’s point of view, therefore, Mencius 
advised King Hsuan of Ch’i to practise good government by trying to satisfy 
the instinctive demands of all the people like those of his own, such as want- 
ing to marry beautiful woman, acquire wealth etc. These instinctive demands 
on the part of the people, in other words, are equally endowed in their 
nature, and therefore morally constitute equal claims in a politically organized 
society. And the ruler, if he chose to ignore such demands of others, would 
be showing his own inability to appreciate Ji and yi and should be regarded 
as deviating from his innate goodness (ibid., Ib5, VIa7). 


What was apparent to Mencius was that there was a connection between 
man’s moral goodness and his claims in life on an egalitarian basis. If a 
common man has a moral character or ‘‘intuitive ability’’ to do good, so has 
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a ruler. If a ruler has the demand for good things in life, so has a common 
man. This constitates Mencius’ theory of man’s moral goodness as the basis 
of his democratic existence, which, significantly, is embraced also by Thomas 
Jefferson. 


In strikingly identical terms, Jefferson has also subscribed to a ‘moral 
sense”’ theory, and this might very well suggest that he did have a chance to 
study the works of Mencius, as the latter ‘thas for the last hundred years 
been the most popular among Western students of China’’ (according to E. 
R. Hughes. in his Chinese Philosophy in Classical Times, p. 96; see also Creel, 
H. G., “Confucianism and Western Democracy,”’ Confucius, the Man and the 
Myth). He said, for instance, that the ‘great principles of right and wrong” 
are intelligible to every man, and “to pursus them requires not the aid of 
many counselors” (Koch, A., op. cit., p. 134). The sense of right and wronz, 
therefore, must be innate in man, just like the sens: of hvring, seeing, feelinz 
etc., (Ford, P. L., ed., The Works of Thomas Jefferson, v. IV, p. 423; v. 
X, p. 223). And for this reason, man can also develop his sense of right 
and wrong into moral standards for his general condact just as he can strengthen 
his limbs by exercising them (Koch, A., op. cit., p. 16). 


“I sincerely believe in the general existenc: of a moral instinct,” thas 
concluded Jefferson. ‘‘I think it the brightest gem with which the human 
character is studded, and the want of it as more degrading than the most 
hideous of the bodily deformitie;.’’ As he saw it, the very existence of this 
‘*moral instinct”’ indicated that ‘‘The Great Spirit not mak= men that they 
might destroy one another, but do good to each other, all the good in their 
power, and thus fill the land with happiness instead of misery and murder” 
(Washington, H. A., ed., The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, v. VF, p. 351; 
v. TIF, p. 228). In doing good, Jefferson observed, every human mind feels 
pleasure (Dewey, J., op. cit., p. 90); and, as a matter of fact, the greatest 
honor of a man is doing good to his fellow men (Washington, H. A., ed., 
op. cit., v. VITT, p. 208). 
The ‘moral instinct,’’ in other words, has a social significance once rela- 
tions between man and man are taken into consideration, because ‘‘nature 
hath implanted in our breasts a love of others,a sense of duty to them, a 
moral instinct, in short, which prompts us irresistibly to feel and to succor 
their distresses.’”? ‘‘The Creator would indeed have been a bungling artist,” 
Jefferson reasoned, ‘shad he intended man a social animal without planting 
in him social dispositions’? (Koch, A., op. cit., p. 19). In his peculiar vein 
of thinking in this regard, ‘“[he moral duties which exist between individual 
and individual in a state of nature accompany them into a state of society” 
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(Ford, P. L., ed., v. VI, p. 220). Consequently, social order may be considered 
as having resulted from man’s innate moral sense of right and wrong, of 
love, and of duty toward his fellow man. Moral sense, therefore, is hailed 
by Jefferson as ‘the first excellence of well organized men’’ (Washington, 
H. A., ed., op. cit., v. VII, p. 275). 


In the final analysis, Jefferson believes that man has been ‘‘subjected 
by his Creator to moral law, of which his feelings, or conscience as it is 
sometimes called, are the evidence with which his Creator has furnished him’’ 
(ibid., p. 613). And because of the apparent universality of this ‘‘law’’ and 
this ‘‘evidence,”’ it is only a slight step further that Jefferson derived his 
‘‘Natural Rights’ theory. 


On the basis of the foregoing speculations, it is, indeed, not puzzling at 
all for anyone to read the well known Declaration of Independence Jefferson 
drafted ‘in behalf of the American revolutionaries in 1776, that the ,‘truths”’ 
were ‘‘self-evident”’ that ‘‘all men are created equal, that they are endowed 
by their Creator with c:rtain inalienable rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness.’’ Explicit in this Declaration was 
also the right of self-government. Implicit in the same document and explicit 
elsewhere was, further, the right to property—a right which ‘‘is founded on 
our natural wants, in the means with which we were endowed to satisfy 
these wants’’ and a right ‘‘to what we acquire by these means without violating 
the similar rights of other sensible beings’? (Koch, A., op. cit., p. 175). 


Apparently, Jefferson’s ‘‘Natural Rights’ take on quite a different 
character from Mencius’ theory on man’s claims”’ in life, although the egal- 
itarian spirit of one is not unlike that of the other. Jefferson’s concrete 
identification of ‘‘Nature’’ and ‘‘Creator’’ with the apparent Christian concept 
of ‘‘God”’ also gives his expressions a different tone. But these modifications 
—based on inflmences of more modern democratic thinkers of Europe and 
America such as John Locke and others and also of a monotheistic religion 
such as Christianity—do not obscure the two basic themes that man’s nature is 
essentially good, and that he is therefore entitled to a democratic existence, 
especially before his temporal ruler. A more meaningful difference may be 
said to lie in the fact that, as an adviser to rulers, Mencius was much more 
moderate in conveying people’s ‘‘rights’’ in terms of possible and justifiable 
‘claims’? whereas Jefferson, as an ideological strategist for the revolutionaries, 
naturally wanted to assert such ‘‘claims’’ in the strongerterms of ‘‘rights.’’ 
Hence, throughout their theoretical presentations, Mencius persistently tried 
to persuade the ruler to do what was morally right as well as politically 
desirable, and Jefferson, on the other hand, was privileged to advise the 
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revolutionaries to go ahead with whatever they themselves thought was morally 
right and politically desirable irrespective of the ruler’s wishes. 


For our discussion here, Mencius’ ‘‘claim’’ on wealth and Jefferson’s 
‘right’ to property must be singled out. 


3. Economie Stability plus Education 


Both philosophers agree that man’s ‘four tender shoots of good feelings”’ 
or ** moral instinct’? would remain potentialities only, if no development or 
exercise were given in his social practice. By the same token, man’s ‘‘claims’”’ 
or ‘rights’ to life’s enjoyments would remain empty assertions unless they 
are politically or socially substantiated and enforced. The question, therefore, 
is for man to develop and exercise his moral faculties and to have his claims 
and rights substantiated and enforced. 


To be sure, there is less of a problem of over-development than of under- 
development in regard to man’s moral faculties. He can do as much good as 
he pleases to his fellow men so long as he does not cause injuries to himself, 
but he is to be encouraged to do enough or to render at least an equal share 
so as not to cause shortage of goodwill among men. The remedy designed by both 


philosophers is education—education based on the fact that among the multitudes 
of mankind there are those who are capable of rendering such a service as 
against those who need this same service—in this respect. 


As for having man’s claims and rights substantiated and enforced, however, 
there is a problem of his getting too little as well as his getting too much 
or demanding too much, as against his fellow men. The remedy suggested 
by both Mencius and Jefferson is economic stability plus balance, so that man 
may feel neither undernourished nor over-comfortable as to become corrupt 
and lax in his moral development. Obviously, this is true particularly in 
the material aspect, i. e., in regard to man’s claim to wealth or right to 
property which is essential for his existence and well-being. 


Less educated, man may not be as good’ as he could become. But 
lacking in material nourishment would threaten both his existence and 
his moral character, whereas over-indulgence in material enjoyment would 
likewise threaten his moral development, if not his existence. Economic 
stability and balance, therefore, is more basic and more intricate even though 
education’s possible achievements may be more desirable in the long run. In 
all this, the two thinkers have expressed surprisingly similar views, too. 


Mencius is often quoted with reverence as to the importance of a stable 
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livelihood to man’s moral conduct. ‘‘The way of the people,’ according to 
his observations, ‘‘is this: If they have a stable livelihood, they will have a 
stable mind; if they do not have a stable livelihood, they will not have a 
stable mind. And if they do not have a stable mind, there is nothing which 
they would not do in the way of self-abandonment, of moral deflection, of 


depravity, and of wild license’? (Mencius, IIIa3). This is one way of man’s 
losing his moral character. 


On the other hand, if the people should have a stable mind but not use 
it, they are liable to get misled by their physical senses by indulging, say, 
in what is entertaining to the ear, beautiful to the eye, comfortable to the 
body, etc., (ibid., VIb15). Hence, ‘The way of the people is also this: if 
they are well fed, warmly clad, and comfortably lodged without being sub jected 
to education at the same time, they are liable to become almost like beasts’’ 
(ibid., IIIa4). This is another way of man’s losing his moral character. 


In both cases, Mencius’ remedies are made self-evident, as is also the 
need for moderation in man’s desire for material comfort. To carry out such 
remedies, Mencius was pleased to observe that there are those who, lacking a 
stable livelihood, can nevertheless maintain a stable mind, and also those who, 
seeking to satisfy their sensual needs, remember also to develop their moral 
feelings. Having a stable mind and being able to give full development to 
their moral faculties, people of this type can, at their best, become capable 
of ‘protecting all within the four seas’? (ibid., II26). These people, as 
Mencius and all Confucian philosophers call them, are the chiin-tau or gentle- 
men; and their less cappable brethren are the hsiao-jen or littlemen. 


The chun-tzu can keep in his moral character what the hsiao-jen would 
lose in his. Hence the former ‘follows the paths of benevolence and 
justice’’ and also ‘“‘loves others and treats others with propriety’ (ibid., 
TVb19,28), whereas the latter cannot. The former strikes a balance between his 
physical and moral (i. ¢., mental) development, whereas the latter cannot. 
This cleavage among men makes it possible and is even indicative of a 
‘‘plan of Heaven’ that ‘‘those who are first informed should inform those 
who are late in becoming informed; those who are first enlightened should 
enlighten those who are late in becoming enlightened’’; and also that ‘those 
who have attained the Mean train those who have not; those who are talented 
train the untalented’’ (ibid., IVb7). This makes humanity a happy family 
on the road to well-being and progress. 


On the other hand, Jefferson, while stressing man’s property rights, was 
inclined to see that ‘all the people could enjoy them equally rather than that 
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some enjoy them exclusively at the expense of others. This led him to his 
fear of a ‘‘general prey of the rich on the poor,” and his hostility toward 
the rich. Since in America at his time ‘‘the great mass of our population 
is of laborers,’’ he was happy to see that ‘‘Most of the laboring class possess 
property, cultivate their own lands, have families, and from the demand for 
their labor are ebabled to exact from the rich and the competent such 
prices as enable them to be fed abundantly, clothed above mere decency, to 
labor moderately, and raise their families’? (Koch, A., op. cit., pp. 174f). 
In a society founded upon the guarantee to everyone of a free exercise of his 
industry and the fruits acquired by it, he was afraid of seeing the poor 
become enslaved by the rich and the powerful. He was afraid of pauperism. 
He was afraid of the ambitions of the rich. 


Jefferson’s hostility toward the monopolist banking interests in America 
in his days is very illuminating in this connection. Speaking of the Bank of 
the United States at that time, he observed that ‘‘This institution is one of the 
most deadly hostilities existing against the principles and form of our Constitu- 
tion.” ‘It is the greatest duty we owe to the safety of our Cnstitution,”’ he 
suggested, ‘‘to bring this powerful enemy to a perfect subordination under its 
authorities.”” because ‘‘the monopoly of a single bank is certainly an evil” 
(Padover, S. K., ed., op. cit., pp. 117f). 


There was, therefore, a moral tinge in Jefferson’s view of both pauperism 
and economic over-development. In his thinking, the growth of a wealthy 
aristocracy might create on the other side a proletariat. But as a matter of 
fact, he feared the creation of a wealthy aristocracy quite as much as the 
existence of a proletariat (consult Parringtoen, V. L., op. cit., v. I, p. 346). 
To ‘bring this powerful enemy’’ of an egalitarian society such as monopolist 
banking ‘‘to a perfect subordination’’ under the authorities of the Constitution 
is namely to invoke the authorities of democratic government in order to insure 
the maintenance of an equilibrium, to prevent the coming into existence of 
either a wealthy aristocracy or a proletariat. 


In as much as democratic government is subject to control by the people 
at large, the question arises here as to whether the people at large can, in 
fact, exercise such control and thereby regulate the inequities in their society. 
Jefferson’s assumption in this respect is this: «If we think them not en- 
lightened enough to exercise their control with a wholesome discretion, the 
remedy is not to take it from them, but to inform their diseretion by ¢da- 
cation”’ (Padover, S. K., ed., op. cit., p. 138). He looked upon education 
as ‘the resource most to be relied om for ameliorating the conditiom, pro- 
moting the virtue, and advancing the happiness of man’’ and as “a crasade 
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against ignorance and sure foundation for the preservation of freedom and 
happiness.”” Education to him was the ‘fruitful germ of the improvement 
of everything good, and the correction of everything imperfect,’’ and it 
would, for him, give the society ‘‘an enlightened people and an energetic 
public opinion which will control and enchain the aristocratic spirit of the 
government”’ as well (Washington, H. A., ed., op. cit., v. II, p. 7; v. VI, 
p-. 342; v. VII, p. 263). 





But who would undertake to educate the people at large? Jefferson, while 
deploring the possibility of an aristocracy of wealth, recognized as ‘‘unhap- 
py truth” the existence of a ‘natural aristocracy’? among men based on vir- 
tues and talents. He sdmitted that there are people who are more talented 
and more virtuous, and there are people who are less so. But he reasoned 
that ‘‘instances of moral eminence’? among the latter ‘‘so multiplied as to 
prove that the want of talents observed in them is merely the effect of their 
degraded condition” (Koch, A., op. cit., pp. 118f). In other words, those 
who are less virtuous and less talented would become moreso once the ‘‘de- 
graded condition’’ is removed, their potentialities being probably the same. 





In reality, however, that every man must be made virtuous and talented 
is no more to be expected than that ‘‘every tree. shall be made to bear fruit, 
and every plant flourishment’’ (Washington, H. S., ed., op. cit., v. VII, p. 
263). Compared to the aristocracy of wealth, this ‘‘natural aristocracy” 
is really not so ‘‘unhappy” a ‘‘truth,” after all. In the final analysis, 
therefore, Jefferson acknowledged it to be ‘‘the most precious gift of na- 
ture, for the instruction, trust, and government for society’? (Padover, S. 
K., ed., op. cit., pp. 126f). In other words, those who are more virtuous 
and more talented can train those who are less so, and this is why ,‘the im- 
provement of everything good and the correction of everything imperfect’’ 
can be carried out. And this is why under his type of society and govern- 
ment, ‘‘the greatest sum of happiness to mankind’’ can be expected (Wash- 
ington, H. A., ed., op. cit., v. VIII, p. 121). 


4. Agrarian Democracy 





From their acceptance of enlightenment of the people as the basis of 
social equity, political effectiveness, and moral advancement, it can be taken 
for granted that both Mencius and Jefferson have advocated certain prin- 


ciples of public education, which we shall, however, forego in our discus- 
sion here. 


From their emphasis on economic stability and moderation, it is im- 
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portant to observe that both Mencius and Jefferson have also suggested cer- 
tain practical systems or archetypes of a system, as well as general princi- 
ples, of agrarianism. And these are precisely what might be of some useful 
reference to the under-developed world’s current problems today. 


In the case of Mencius, the preference of agricultural production, eco- 
nomic stability and moderation led directly to his well-known Ching-tien 
system. This system is further accompanied by light taxation and frugal 
government. 


From Mencius’ viewpoint in those days, the advantage of agriculture 
_ was obvious. ‘If the seasons of husbandry are not interfered with, the suf- 
ficiency of foodstuffs will be assured. If fine nets are not permitted to 
enter the pools and ponds, the supply of fish will be assured. If the fel- 
ling of trees is regulated according to the proper season, then the supply of 
wood and timber will be assured. If there is sufficiency of foodstuffs and 
fish, and there is no lack of wood and timber, this will enable the people 
to end their lives and bury their dead without grounds for dissatisfaction” 
(Mencius, Ta3). 


Yet, there were not necessarily no perils in agriculture. What was im- 


portant was for an ‘‘enlightened ruler,’’ in Mencius’ terms, to “regulate 
the livelihood of the people so as to make sure that they should have suf- 
ficient produce with which to serve their parents, and also to support their 
wives and children, and that in good years they should be abundantly atis- 
fied and in bad years they should be protected from the danger of perishing”’ 
(ibid., Ia7). 


How to assure all this? In the name of King Wen of the Chou Dynasty 
(c. 1127-1100 B. G.), Mencius set out to advise the special envoy sent to 
him by Duke Wen of T’eng on the Ching-tien system: ‘“‘Have a square li of 
land divided [into nine square lots) by drawing the Chinese character ching 
or ‘#’ in the middle; this will produce nine lots of one hundred mou each. 
The central lot is to be the public field; eight families, with the surround- 
ing eight lots of one hundred mou each as their private fields, are to cul- 
tivate this public field jointly. The rule is that not until the public work 
is done may these families presume to attend to their private work’ (ibid., 
IITa3). 


This system, of course, represents an ideal rather than a practical sugges- 
tion. But the differentiation between ‘public’? and ‘‘private’’ occupancy of 
land, the equity in distribution, and the emphasis on public work being con- 
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tributed by the private families are undoubtedly of much more than super- 
ficial significance to any land reformers engaged in practical tasks. 

















Along with the same line of idealism, Mencius further speculated that 
‘In planning the family household of an average size of five mou, let mul- 
berry trees be planted around it; then persons of fifty years of age will be 
clothed with silk {because of the sericulture that would result}. In keeping 
fowls, pigs, and swine, let their times of breeding not be neglected; then 
persons of seventy years of age will have meat to eat. Let seasons of hus- 
bandry in the family’s field of one hundred mou be not interfered with; 
then a family of the average size of eight persons will not suffer from hun- 
ger.” To all this, Mencius also added that ‘‘Let careful attention be paid to 
education in schools, with the inculcation especially of the filial and fratern- 
al duties; then gray-haired men will not have to carry heavy burdens on high- 
ways by themselves [as educated younger men will know automatically how 
to spare them of such strenuous undertakings).”’ 










‘‘When the old have silk to wear and meat to eat, and the young suffer 
neither from hunger nor from cold,’’ Mencius concluded, “the result is 
bound to be a well-ordered kingdom of benevolence’’ (ibid., Ia7). 





There is, however, a queation as to how ‘‘public authorities’? may be 
supported by, and take into consideration the welfare of, the ‘‘private’’ fami- 
lies. This gives rise to two considerations collateral to the Ching-tien sys- 
tem: light taxation and frugal government. 
















Taxation under the Ching-tien system, as Mencius envisaged, may be im- 
plemented in two ways: kung (tribute) and chu (assistance). By kung, every 
family would pay to the government one-tenth of the produce in an average 
year from the land it received from the government. By chu, the eight 
families in the same square Ji would merely help cultivate the ‘public field”’ 
reserved for the government as source of its revenue, and would make no 
other payments to the government. Between the two, Mencius’ opinon was 
that “there is no better system than chu and no worse than kung.”” Kung 
was bad because the amount of tribute or tax to be paid was fixed accord- 
ing to the produce in an average year, and once fixed it became irrevoca- 
ble or at least inflexible. Thus, in good years, when produce was abundant, 
much might be taken by the government ‘‘without its being regarded as ag- 
gressive,’? but what the government would take must,be less than the peo- 
ple could afford to pay. In bad years, on the other hand, when produce 
was meager, the government must still take enough from the people and thus 
endanger the latter’s own sufficiency (ibid., ITTa3). 
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Chu was preferable because the families would be able to keep whatever 
was produced from their own lots, and at the same time help the govern- 
ment to produce whatever was possible from its own lot. This represents 
reciprocity as well as mutual immunity from encroachment. And this is 
why Mencius, standing with the people, recommended chu without further 
taxation (ibid., I[a5). 


Obviously, this type of taxation, primitive as it was, would impose 
necessarily great limitations upon the government on what it could collect from 
the people, and therefore also on what it could do for the people. In the 
same conservative vein, Mencius suggested frugal government. ‘‘He who is 
frugal does not plunder others,’ theorized Mencius (i5id., TVal6). ‘A ruler 
who is virtuous and talented will be gravely complaisant aud frugal, taking 
from the people only in accordance with regulated limits’? (ibid., IIIa3). In 
a primitive agrarian society, this was apparently possible, and Mencius furth- 
er advised a ruler accordingly to dispense a simple government by being 
“sparing in the imposing of regulations and punishments” as well as ‘«mak- 
ing taxes and levies light” (ibid., Ia5). 


For Jefferson, the aversion toward both wealthy aristocracy and pau- 
perism led him to view a nation of ‘freeholders’”? as a genuine alternative 
in his agrarian thinking. Since, according to him, ‘‘all our laborers should 
be employed in agriculture’? and ‘‘while we have land to labor,’”’ he would 
‘‘let our workshops remain in Europe,” the equitable distribution of land 
became also a primary concern for Jefferson. 


‘‘From the nature and purpose of civil institutions, all the lands within 
the limits, which any particular party has circumscribed around itself, are 
assumed by that society, and subject to their allotment,’’ according to Jef- 
ferson. In 18th century America, this view must be rather astounding, as it 
seems to presuppose social ownership of land. But the not too distant history 
of pioneering in the New World makes this less so in actuality. And theore- 
tically, Jefferson’s assertion here is not unlike that of Mencius in basing it- 
self on the possibility that the land was free to be disposed of, and not 
pre-possessed by any private parties. In Jefferson’s scheme, the ‘‘allotment’’ 
may be done by members of given society themselves ‘‘assembled collective- 
ly, or by their legislature, to whom they may have delegated sovereign on- 
thority; and if they are allotted in neither of these ways, each individual of 
the society may appropriate to himself such land as he finds vacant, and oc- 
cupancy will give him title’? (Koch, A., op. cit., p. 137). as a theory, this 
might be applicable at the beginning of an agrarian culture. As a practice 
in a well developed society, the difficulty involved is plain. This is true of 
both Jefferson and Mencius- 













Agrarian Democracy: Ideals of Mencius and Thomas Jefferson Compared 





In a more practical gesture, Jeggerson in 1776 expressed a wish that a 
man already holding fifty acres of land be exeluded from purchasing any 
more public land. This was apparently impracticable in a society that was 
to become the world’s most capitalistic country. In 1785, he retreated slightly 
by observing this: ‘‘It is too soon yet ...to say that every man who can not 
find employment, but who can find uncultivated land, shall be at liberty to 
cultivate it, paying a moderate rent. But it is not too soon to provide by 
every possible means that as few as possible shall be without a little portion 
of land. The small landowners are the most precious portion of the State’’ 
(‘Thomas Jefferson,’? Encyclopedia Britannica). 


















In any case, equitable land distribution became theoretically ‘the basis 
of personal independence and democracy’’ for Jefferson (loc. cit.) and for 
this reason, he is called an ‘‘agrarian democrat’’ (Parrington V. L, op. cit., 
p-. 342). 
















A taxation system beneficial to laborers on the land is likewise an ac- 
companying consideration in Jefferson’s agrarianism. He would like to see 
to it that, in relation to the government on tax payments, the poor should 
not be ground under heavy burdens and the rich should not become danger- 
ously powerful. He calls excise taxes, which lay siege on the income from 
farm products in the main, ‘‘the most vexatious and unproductive of all tax- 
es’? and did all in his power while in government service to do away with 
them. But on the other hand, he said that ‘“‘We are all the more recon- 
ciled to the tax on importations, because it falls exclusively on the rich, and 
with the equal partition of the intestates’ estates, constitutes the best agra- 
rian law.’’? It was his intention that ‘‘the poor man in his country who uses 
nothing but what is made within his own farm or family, or within the 
United States, pays not a farthing of tax to the general government but on 
his salt’? (Koch, A., op. cit., pp. 175£). He would have the nation’s sur- 
pluses ‘‘applied to canals, roads, schools, etc.,’’ and have the farmer see ‘this 
government supported, his children educated, and the fact of his country 
made a paradise by the contribution of the rich alone, without his being cal- 
led on to share a cent from his earnings’’ (ibid., pp. 174f). 









It is seen here that Jefferson was so immersed in his agrarianism and 
his interest in the farmers that he became almost prejudiced against the non- 
agrarian elements in society. 







In the same vein of thinking, Jefferson also vigorously advocated ‘‘a 
government rigorously frugal and simple, applying all the possible savings of 
the public revenue to the discharge of national debt, and not for multiplica- 
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tion of offices and salaries merely to partisans’? (Curtis, W. E., The True 
Thomas Jef ferson, p. 289). The sum of good government, in his opinion, 
was no other than a ‘‘wise and frugal’’ government to ‘‘close of the circle of 
the people’s felicities’? (Thomas, E.D., Thomas Jefferson: World Citizen, 


pp. 111f.) 


Not unlike Mencius, who pleaded for ‘‘simple’’ government on the basis 
of frugality, Jefferson advised against war as an expensive adventure for 
any regime. ‘‘Never was so much false arithmatic employed on any subject 
as that which has been employed to persuade nations that it is their interest 
to go to war,”’ said he. ‘‘Were the money which it has cost to gain the 
right to cut wood here or to catch fish there expended in improving what 
they already possess, in making roads, opening rivers, building ports, improv- 
ing the arts, and finding employment for their idle poor, it would render 
them much stronger, much wealthier and happier (Padover, S.K., ed., op. 
cit., pp. 193f). 


It follows, for Jefferson, that ‘‘Peace, then has been our principle, 
peace is our interest, and peace has saved to the world this only plant of. 
free and rational government now existing in it” (ibid., pp. 203f). This 
emphasis on peace also led Jefferson to prefer diplomtic isolation from Eu- 
rope, all along the line of ‘‘rational,’? simple and frugal government. 


Even though the world of Thomas Jefferson was much more complicat- 
ed than the world of Mencius, and it can be taken for granted that Jeffer- 
son’s theory must necessarily suffer diversion or even confusion and changes 
at times because of modern complexities in his 18th and 19th century Ame- 
rica, the similarity observed in the foregoing pages nevertheless bespeaks not 
only if the congeniality between the two thinkers but perhaps also a degree 
of objective advisability in human develepment. 


The themes of democracy, of ‘‘natural aristocracy,’ of economic stabi- 
lity and balance, and of agrarian reform are not just issues pertaining to 
Mencius’ and Jefferson’s times alone; they still exhibit unquestionable validity 
today. The fact that these thinkers belong to China and the United States 
has perhaps even some added significance, since the friendship between the 
two peoples seems hereby to have been sealed by a singularly important 
line of their respective cultural tradition. China’s exemplary position in 
the East, as America’s in the West, will be of utmost interest to students 
of public affairs and to historians of world culture in this respect, indeed. 





Chinese Stone Sculpture Since Chin 
and Han Dynasties 


By Su Ying Hui (#28) 


1. Stone Sculpture in Former Chia aud Ham Dynasties 


The art of sculpture was well developed in the Chin Dynasty, but not 
many products were left to the posterior. Those which we can accredit to 
that period are the ten stone drums. Each drum is of one meter high with 
the middle part of the body swollen out just like a drum. They were modelled 
out from natural rocks and their faces were inscribed with sentences in ‘‘seal 
script’ style, Their data of sculpture was the 3rd year of prince Ling kung 
of Chin in the Spring and Autumn Period (422 B. C.). Besides these 
drums, this period had also made a stone whale in the Chang Chi (Long 
Pool) and a stone ox by the order of the governor of Shu Chun (now 
Szechwan) as a charm for guarding the mountains and rivers, but they have 
never been found by the later generations. 


The sculptured works of the Han Dynasty included bronze-wares, bronze 
mirrors jade articles, stone sculptures and tomb utensils. Among them, the 
last two items are worth our special attention, because they show characteristics 
of sculpture as well as the industrial art of the epoch. 


The stone sculpture of the Han Dynasty may be classified into three 
dimensional sculpture, carved portraits and reliefs. 


A. Three Dimensional Sculpture 


The comparatively well-known stone sculptures of the Western Han Dynasty 
are the statues of the ‘‘Herd-boy”’ (representing some stars in Aquilla) and 
the ‘‘Spinning Damsel’’ (representing the star Vega in the constellation of 
Lyra) in the Kunming Pool of Changan, Shensi Province, the stone horse 
stamping on a Tartar at the tomb of general Ho Chu-Ping, Shensi Province, 
and the stone statues at the tomb of Prince Shiao of the State of Lu in 
Chufoo, Shantung Province. 


The three dimensional stone sculptures of the Fastern Han Dynasty existing 
in present day are more in number than those of the former period. The 
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commonly known artistic products such as the stone lions at the ancestral hall 
of the Wu family in Kiahsiang, Shantung Province, the figures of p’i hsieh”’ 
(a fabulous winged lion) at the tomb of Kao Yi in Ya-an, Szechwan Province, 
and the figures of ‘‘tien Iu’? (a fabuluous craature, something like a deer, 
with a single horn) and ‘ p’i hsieh” at the tomb of Tsung Tze in Nanyang, 
Honan Province, show lively and powerful appearance. 


B. Carved Portraits 


Carved portraits and stone tone towered gates in relief occupied the same 
important position in the sculptural art of the Han Dynasty. These portraits 
were mostly done on the walls of the ancestral or worshipping hall in front 
of the tomb. Many of them were left in Shantung Province. The earliest 
of. these carved portraits may be the one in the worshipping hall of Chu 
Wei at King Hsiang, Shantung Province. The one in the worshipping hall 
of Shian Tang Hill, Fei Cheng, Shantung Province; has been kept completely 
intact and the building has maintained its original structural form (but the 
owner of the hall is unknown). 


The special feature of the carved portrait in the worshipping hall of Chu 
Wei is the use of the method of surface carving according to picture drawn on the 
stone which appears to be primitive. In other words, the portrait is carved 
by following the painting strokes drawn on the flat surface of the stone with 
brush, the method of which approaches the resemblance of portraiture of 
Han Dynasty. Other carved portraits were either done by carving out the 
whole image or by leaving the image standing out and carving the white 
background. These latter methods are getting farther away from resemblance 
of painted portraits. 


Few carved portraits are marked with a date of sculpture. The existing 
Picture of the phoenix of Western Han Dynasty was carved in the 2nd year 
of Yuen in the reign of Emperor Chao-ti (79 B- C.). The existing Eastern 
Han portraits marked with working date are as follows: one on Shiao Tang 
Hill, the 4th year of Yung Kien of Emperor Hsuan-ti (129 A. D.), and 
one in the stone cave of the Wu Liang Worshipping Hall, the Ist year of 
Kien Ho in the reign of Emperor Huan-ti (147 A. D.). Many existing 
carved portraits of the Han Dynasty are without marked data and the 
comparatively well-known ones are eight in number. 


Aside from the Han portraits mentioned in the last paragraph, discoveries 
of stone portraits of the Han Dynasty were made in Yutai, Chufoo, Wenshang, 
Ponglai and Tsou Hsien of Shantung Province. Among these, the portraits 
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on the Shiao Tang Hill, in the Ancestral hall of Wu family, on the Hill 
of Two Cities and at the tomb of Prince Tsao are more widely known. 
Especially that one in the ancestral hall of Wu family; Chu Chung Yun had 
made an exhaustive study of it, Mrs. Vilma Fairbank had the fragments 
pieced together to the original form and T. Seki and N. Omura of Japan, 
B. Laufer of U. S. A., E. Chavannes of France and Professor Lao Kan of 
China did some researches on it. (For Mrs. Fairbank’s research report, please 
refer to Harvard (journal of Asiatic Studies, Harvard University, 1949. Lao 
Kan’s ‘‘Notes on Three Western Lu Sculptures of the Han Dynasty’’ was 
published in the Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology, Academia 
Sinica, vol. VIII.) 


As to the Han portraits in Nanyang, Professors Shang Cheng-Tsu and 
Tun Tso-Ping have made special studies on it in previous years. 


According to the conclusions in the studies of these Chinese and foreign 
scholars, stone sculptures in the worshipping or ancestral halls, such as 
represented by these on the Shiao Tang Hill and in the ancestral hall of Wu 
family are copied from the style of frescoes in the palaces, official buildings 
and temples of the Han Dynasty. Their subjects are tales of Kings, princes, 
wisemen, loyal courtiers and filial sons. Because of the rich contents of these 
tales, we can see the living conditions of that period from their mdny-sided 
activities. 


C. Reliefs 


In the art of sculpture of the Han Dynasty, reliefs carved on the stone 
towered gates occupied an important position. These towered gates in 
relief are evidently replicas of the wooden towered gates of the royal palaces. 
In addition, looking at the sculpture, we can imagine the structural style of 
the palatial towered gate of the Han Dynasty. In ancient Chinese poems, 
literature, songs and folksongs the term ‘‘royal towered gate’? was used as a 
synonym for royal palace. The replicas of royal towered gates give us a 
concrete impression of the original object. 


Among the existing stone towered gates of the Han Dynasty marked with 
a working date, the earliest is the ‘“‘Huang Sheng Ching Towered Gate in 
South Wuyang’’ which was dated back in the 3rd year the reign of Yuen Ho 
(86 A. D.) and discovered in I-Shui,, Shantung Province. Tho latest is the 
‘“Towered Gate of Kao I, the Governor of Yi Chow” which was of the 14th 
year of Kien An (209 A. D.) and discovered in Ya-an, Szechwan Province. 
There are ten-odd famous stone towered gates with working date in the 
provinces of Szechwan, Honan, Shantung and Shensi. 
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Discoveries in Szechwan Province of the ‘“Towered Gate of Li Hua, the 
Censor,”’ ‘‘Terrace Towered Gate of Ssu-ma Yu, Chief of Shangyung,”’ 
‘*Towered Gate of Yang, Governor of Yichow, ‘“Towered Gate of Feng Huna, 
Governor of Yuchow,”’ ‘“Towered Gate of Honorable Shen, Commander of the 
Northern Camp”’ and ‘“Towered Gate of Honorable Shen, Magistrate of Hsin 
Feng”’ (The last two standing opposite each other) all bear no working date, 
but sculptued with fine, beautiful and life-like reliefs. The subjects thereon 
deal with carriages, horses, human figures, birds and beasts. Relief differs 
from carved portrait being not able to be rubbed down with ink and paper 
on the irreguiar surface. Thus, for those who appreciate such sculpture, 
besides looking at the original, the only other way is to have photographs. 


ll. Stone Sculpture siace the Six Dysasties 


Stone sculpture since the Six Dynasties (222-581 A. D.) may be classified 
into stone sculpture at the royal mausoleum, and Buddhist sculpture. 


A. Stone Sculpture at the Royal Mausoleum 


Although the last years of the Han Dynasty was an important period 
for ornamentation of tombs, construction of memorial tablets and towered 
gates on the burial ground was forbidden by imperial order in the Period 
of Three Kingdoms: thus few ornamental objects can be seen in later genera- 
tions. 


Erection of s.emorial tablets was forbidden in the Southern and Northern 
Dynasties, but burial epitaphs (originally buried with the coffin) were used 
instead. Especially during the Southern Dynasties, ornamental objects at the 
tombs become more and more in fashion. With the development of sea 
communication, this ornamental art had assimilated a part of Greek motif 
through the Western Asiatic countries. 


The mausoleums of the Southern Dynasties in the vicinity of Nanking 
and Tanyang are the Yung-an Mausoleum of Hsiao Cheng, father of Emperor 
Kao-ti of Tsi, the Taian Mausoleum of Hsiao Tao-Chen, Emperor Kao-ti, 
the Chingan Mausoleum of Hsiao Chi, Emperor Wu-ti, the Hsiu-an Mausoleum 
of Tao-Sen, father of Emperor Ming-ti, the Hing-an Mausoleum of Hsiao 
Luan. Emperor Ming-ti, the Kien Mausoleum of Hsiao Hsun, father of 
Emperor Wu-ti of Liang, the Hsiu Mausoleum of Hsiao Yen, Emperor Wu-ti 
of Liang and the Chaung Mausoleum of Hsiao Kang, Emperor Kien-wen of 
Liang. Though the exact site of the tomb in Ching-an Mausoleum of Emperor 
Wu-ti of Tsi cannot be found, the stone ‘‘p’i hsieh’’ still exists on the front 
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of the burial ground. The Kien Mausoleum of Hsiao Hsun on the west 
of the Ching-an Meusoleum also has similar ‘‘p’i hsieh’’ and tow memorial 
columns. The lower part of each column is is the form of a Greek column 
with Hindu-style lotus flower designs as the upper cornice, supporting a 
Chinese-style ‘“‘dew receiving plate’? on the top. Under the plate is a large 
stone plaque on which eight Chinese characters are inscribed. The characters 
on the eastern column are carved in reverse writing while those on the 
plaque of the western column are done in the regular way of writing. 


In regard to the stone sculpture at the mausoleums mentioned in last 
paragraph, Father Tchang Heang of Siccawei Catholic Mission pointed out 
in his book, ‘“Tombeau des Liang,’’ that there are several points worthy of 
notice: (1) the winged beasts, (2) the Greek columns and (3) the reverse 
writing. The former two special feature represent the result of overseas 
communication. The reverse writing, when rubbed with ink and paper, will 
be read as regular writing and such method has some relation with the 
technique of printing in China. The characters carved on the stone towered 
gates of Han Dynasty had to be symmetrical. The way of reverse writing 
on one side was a new style of the Six Dynasties. 


The royal mausoleums of Tang Dynasty form a semicircle surrounding the 
Kuan Chung Valley, extending west from the Liang Mountain in Chien Hsien 
eastward ending at the Kingsu Mountain in Ti Cheng. The most important 
is the Chan Mausoleum of Emperor Tai-tsung of the Tang Dynasty. It is 
on the Chiu Tsung Mountain on the north of Lichuan Hsien. In the front 
of the tomb there are statues of rulers of feudatory states and the six world 
famous horses, two of which were sold to the U.S.A. and are now in the 
Museum of Philadelphia. The remaining four are kept in the Sian Library. 


The Chien Mausoleum of Empror Kao-tsung is counted next in importance. 
It is on the Liang Mountain in Chien Hsien. Its imposing grandeur in construc- 
tion is no less than the Chao Mausoleum. There are a pair each of red- 
flower columns, winged horses, stone pillars and large stone lions, five pairs 
of stone horses, ten pairs of statues and many statues of rulers of feudatory 
states. All these sculptures are massive and beautiful. 


The royal mausoleum of the Northern Sung Dynasty is situated eight li 
west of Kung Hsien, Honan Province. The Yunchang Mausoleum of Emperor 
Tai-tsu and the Yunghsi Mausoleum of Emperor Tai-tsung are built in grand 
scale. In front of the tomb there are stone sculptures of statues, elephants 
tigers, unicorn-like monsters named ‘‘hsia,” lions and lambs. The stone 
statues consist of four pairs in civil official attire and one pair in military 
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attire. Though the lifelikeness of these sculptures cannot equal, the workmanship 
of former dynasties, the excellent carving technique still remains. 


The royal miusoleums of the Southern Sung Dynasty are in the vicinity 
of Shao-hsing. Their scale of construction is far inferior in standard in 
comparison with those of the Six Dynasties and Sui and Tang periods, and 
even inferior to those of its former period. 


The Shiao Mausoleum of Emperor Tai-tsu of the Ming dynasty is on 
the Purple Gold Hill in Nanking, and the Chang Mausoleum of Emperor 
Chen-tsu with those af the twelve other later emperors are in a yalley 
northeast of Pei-ping and east of Nankow. All of them are built in grand 
scale. Lining both sides of the avenue leading to the tomb in Shiao Mauso- 
leum are two pairs each of stone sculptures of crouching lions, standing lions, 
standing ‘‘haia,”” crouching camels, standing camels, crouching elephants, 
standing elephants, brouching unicorns, standing unicorns, croushing horses, 
and statues of civil and military officials. There are also stone statues and 
beasts at the Chang Mausoleum. The most prominent structure there is the 
large white marble honorific arch of five gateways and six pillars standing 
in unequalled splendor. It has reached the climax of construction of royal 
mausoleum in the former dynasties. The royal mausuleums of the Tsing 
Dynasty, althongh following the style of the Chang Mausoleum of Ming, are 
built in lesser scale. 5 


Recent treatises on ancient mausoleums, besides Tchang Heang’s Tom- 
beau des Liang, such as the ‘‘Illustrated Studies of Ancient Relies in Nan- 
king’ by Chu Hsi- Tsu, ‘‘Illustrates of Royal Mausoleums of Six Dynasties 
in Nanking and Wutsin’’ by Chu Chi, and K. Ito’s “Chinese Architecture, 
have devoted some pages discussing the royal mausoleums of Six Dynasties. 
Professor Lao Kan in his article «‘Stone Sculpture on the Royal Mansoleum 
after the Six Dynasties’? published in the ‘Chinese Culture, A Symposium, 
March, 1953, discussed the devlopment of stone sculpture on the royal mau- 
soleums and concluded as follows: ‘From the Six Dynaties to Ming the 
sculptures on the royal mausoleums are getting bigger and bigger in size and 
the designs thereon are getting more complex. Sinee the Sung Dynasty the 
technique of carving and modelling is gradually falling into a state of de- 
cadence, The most obvious example may be found in the sculpture of lions. 
Those made in the Han and six Dynasties appear to be lively and powerful. 
Those of the Tang Dynasty arc inferior to those of the Han Dynasty and 
those of the Sung period are even more inferior to those made in the Tang 
Dynasty. Lions made in the Ming and Tsing Dynasties are clumsy and 
stiff in appearance and not worthy of a look.’’ 
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B. Buddhist Sculpture 


The Southern and Northern Dynasties lasted for 162 years, During this 
period, incessant internal wars caused the people to find their living intolerable 
and they became sick of the world. More and more of them found solace in 
Buddhism. hoping to enter spiritually the pure region of the Buddhist King- 
dom or the Buddhist Para:lise in the West. When the Buddhist doctrines were 
so deeply embedded in the people’s mind, the art was naturally stimulated by 
the tide of contemporary thought, and the artistic work tended to be bud- 
dhistical. 


In the Southern Dynasties. Metallic (mostly bronze) statues of Buddhas 
were much in demand. The Buddhistic sculptre of Northern Dynasties, How- 
ever, left to later generations many artistic products and simultaneously wrote 
down a glorious page in the world history af art. The most important of 
Buddhist sculptures of the Northern Dynasties are in the stone Caves of Yun- 
kang in Tatung, Shansi province. Those in the stone caves of Lungmen 
come next in importance. There are other stone sculptures, but their art- 
istic style and subjects are more or less related to those in the above two 
places. 


The earliest stone statue of Buddha was the “Sandstone Buddha’’ found 
in Tso Hsien. Hopei Province (now in the collection of a Japanese, Mr. 
Okura), which was dated back before the construction of the Yunkangstone 
caves. 


The stone caves of Yunkang were constructed from very fine sandstone 
cliffs. The work began in the 2nd year of Hing-an (453 A. D.). In the 
reign of Emperor Wan-ti of Posterior Wei; lasted seven years, and was fin- 
ished in the 3rd year of Ho-ping (459 A. D.). Altogether there are 20 caves 
which may be divided into three or four sections according to their position. 
Those in the extreme east are in the first section consisting of five main 
caves and a number of small ones. Though not so spacious, they belong to 
the early stage of construction. The second section being the ‘‘Stone Cave 
Temple’”’ (also called the ‘‘Spiritual Cliff’) is kept in clean condition. Sub- 
divisions such as Mi-le (Maitreya) Hall, Ju-Lai (Tathagata) Hall and Pavi- 
lion of Large Buddha are all in this section. The stone pictures on the walls 
of Ju-Lai (Tathagata) Hall and the relief of Yakshas (demons that flying 
like meteors) in the Mi-Le Hall are truly lifelike. The Caves of Five Bud- 
dhas in the third section are under too much repair. The rest of the caves 
in this section are somewhat damaged. Fortunately, fine designs are left on 
the left-on the lintels of door and the walls. The fourth section situated 
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in the extreme west has been in need of repair for many years. The local 
peasants store their fuel and agricultural implements in them, making them 
quite dirty. Yet the statues of Buddha in this section are especially large in 
size and, in spite of lack of cleaning, clever workmanship can be easily seen. 


The stone caves of Lungmen are constructed from two opposite mountain 
cliffs on the I River, called the “Gate of I River,” fifteen li south of 
Loyang. This ‘-Gate of I River’ was originally a well-known spot in the 
suburb of Loyang. The cliffs are of limestone formation which is very hard 
to work on and weathers easily. It is just antithetically different from the 
geological formation of Yunkang which is of sandstone, easy to work on and 
- also easily damaged by weathering. 


The capital of Northern Wei was moved from Hengan (present day Tatung, 
Shansi) to Loyang in the 18th year of Taiho in the reign of Emperor Shiao 
Wan (494 A. D.). Since then the nobles living in Pingcheng moved their 
families to the new capital. By the time of the reign of Emperor Hsuan 
Wu, the stone caves of Lungmen had already been built. The work on Lao- 
Chun Cave had started as early as the 7th year of Taiho (483 A. D.).and 
finished in the 4th year of Cheng Kuang in the reign of Emperor Shiao- 
Ming (523 A. D.). According to the chapter on Buddhism and Taoism in 
the History of Wei: ‘‘From the reign of Ching Ming (500-503 A. D.) to 
the 6th lunar month of the 4th year of Cheng Kuang (523 A. D.) 802,366 
work days were spent (in the construction work of the caves).’? From this 
account we can see the gigantic scale of work there. 


The stone caves of Lungmen consist of 22 caves divided into the southern 
and northern sections: No. 1 to 6 caves belong to the northern section and the 
southern section is comprised of caves No. 7 to 22. About 10,000 statues of 
Buddha are carved therein. The existing large caves constructed in the North- 
ern Wei period are Ping Yang Cave, Wei Tze Cave, Lotus Flower Cave, Yo 
Fang Cave and Lao Chun Cave. Among them. the Ping Yang Cave was built 
by the order of the emperor and the ornaments on the statues are rather com- 
plex in design. Statues of the emperor, the queen, and their courtiers were 
added for the purpose of worshipping. 


In the sculptural contents of Yunkang and Lungmen caves we have found 
statues of Buddha sitting cross-legged. The Lungmen caves even have Buddha 
statues in Chinese dress. Such fashions can also be seen from the sculptures 
of Northern Wei in the Caves of Thousand Buddhas at Tun-huang but can 
not be seen from works of Sui and Tang periods and thereafter. Since the 
reign of Cheng Kuang, additional construction work had been done from time 
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to time, especially during the Sui and Tang Dynasties. Because of the recon- 
struction of Loyang by the Emperor Yang-ti of Sui, Lungmen became pros- 
perous for a certain time. In the reign of Taitsung of Tang Dynasty, Prince 
Li Tai, the prince of Wei, promised to build some caves in Lungmen. The 
result of that promise are the Cave of Ten Thousand Buddhas, the Sculptured 
Cliff Cave, the Ching Shan Temple Cave and the Big Buddha Cave. In this 
group, the Big Buddha Cave was built by Emperor Kao-tsung. There is a 
sitting statue of Vairocana Buddha 35 feet high, the biggest in the caves of 
Lungmen. 


Within the boundary of Shansi Province, besides the Yunkang caves, there 
are stone caves of Tien Lung Mountain (in Tsin Yuan Hsien) about 15 kilo- 
meters southeast of Taiyuan wherein stone sculptures are alsofound. During 
the reign of Kao Huan of Eastern Wei, his capital was in Tsinyang. At the 
time of Northern Tsi, Tsinyang was kept as the secondary capital. Hence, 
many families of nobility resided there. On the Tien Lung Mountain there 
are five caves built in Northern Wei, one in Sui and eight in the Tang 
Dynasties which are comparatively important. Though these caves are small 
in scale, the sculptures are beautifully done. Unfortunately they were once 
damaged and many statues were stolen. 


The Buddha Cave in the Tsi Hsia Mountain of Kiangning Hsien is one 
of the stone caves within Kiangsu Province, built in the time of the South- 
ern Dynasties. Because of too much alteration, and addition, the original 
workmanship is almost lost. Most of the statues are vulgar in appearance 
except in a few caves where no such work has been added. 


There are many Tang sculptures within Szechwan Province. Among 
them the Buddha Caves at the The Thousand Buddha Cliffs in Kuang Yuen 
are of early Tang period. These cliffs are on the two banks of Chialing 
River, mostly on the eastern side. Caves were cut into the cliffs and statues 
are sculptured inside the caves. A part of these caves were destroyed in 
building highways, but those now existing are still worth a visit. Other 
sculptures such as the Big Buddha of Tang Dynasty in Loshan, western Sze- 
chwan and the stone Buddhas in Tachu, Chu Hsien and other places have 
been kept in good condition. Moreover, in the Tsi Hsia Mountain, Kiangsu 
Province there is a Stupa (Sharira Stupa) of Sui Dynasty, repaired in the 
period of Southern Tang. The pictures of Buddhist stories carved at the 
base of the pagoda still represent the workmanship of the Sui period. 


The sculptures of Buddha made in the Sung and Yuan Dynasties have 
been found in Chu Hsien and Tachu, Szechwan, and at Chu Yung Pass in 
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the vicinity of Peiping. Since the Yuan Dynasty, sculptured statues in Bud- 
dhist caves have become more and more scarce. 


According to the above description, the Buddhist art as represented by 
the sculptures in the stone caves built in the Northern Wei period obviously 
was influenced by the Gandhara School of India. The special features of 
this kind of statue include an almost flat body, mystic smile, wedge-shape 
nose, grave manners and loose drapery in fluttering and vertical lines and 
this is just the style of the Gandhara School. Toward the end of Northern 
Wei (middle of the 6th century) this kind of style gradually changed. The 
body of statue became round like a column. At the same time, the large 
lapels of the drapery were lengthened with beautiful wrinkles in addition. 
In the end, the large lapels sometimes extended down to cover the front 
base of the statue occupying an equal amount of space as the body of the 
statue. This was true for sitting statues. With standing statues, the swal- 
low-tail wrinkles on the drapery were no more in use and a long _ tassel-like 
galloon was carved on instead. Although these pleasant looking statues may 
make people form spiritual understanding without any criticism, keen obser- 
vation will find the statues to have short legs and slender hands and feet, 
this being due to a lack of knowledge of human anatomy. These faults are 


limited to the products of the final period of the Northern Wei Dynasty. 


Finally, there is another point worthy of attention. The motive of stone 
sculpture was mostly derived from reproduction of wooden objects. For ex- 
ample, the stone towered gates of Han Dynasty were replicas of wooden to- 
wered gates of royal palaces. Even the designs on the ceiling of Buddhist 
caves made in Southern and Northern Dynasties (especially in Northern Dy- 
nasties) were often divided into square sections resembling the veneer boards 
on wooden frame in Indian architecture which might be copied from abroad. 
Sometimes, in these square sections, floral designs were painted. Sometimes 
the ceiling was painted with square designs diminishing in size from the out- 
side toward the center, with slanting lines in the form of axis connecting 
the two adjacent squares. This kind of geometrical design had also been 
used in China on wooden ceilings made by colored veneer boards. The ori- 
ginal pattern was to have mosaiced layers of overlapping square boards ona 
square frame for the ceiling of a square room from the four walls upward 
toward the lower side of the roof to form a sort of hollow pyramid. This 
kind of ceiling was not a Chinese invention, for it has been commonly used 
in Southeastern Asiatic countries. 





T’un-Men and the Importance of Its Sea Traffic 
From the T’ang to the Ming Dynasty | 


By Lo Hsiang-lin GRE) 


(T) 


The Position of Castle Peak Bay and the Beginning of Sea Communication 
with the Outside World 7 


A highly developed region usually owes its prosperity to two factors, 
namely: (1) the ingenuity and industry of the inhabitants; and (2) easy 
access to other civilized areas. A place with rich natural resources and a 
pleasant climate will probably attract a good number of people to settle down 
there, but easy communication, by establishing frequent and regular contact 
with other civilizations, also plays a very important role in the cultural and 
economic development. 


Castle Peak Bay (#113) lying within the New Territories, Hong Kong, 
for years knows as T’un-men (iP) or T’un-men Bay, (it P4i#) has long 
been a coastal settlement. Owing to variation in pronunciation, the place is 
also designated as T’uan-men ({M@JP4). Favourably situated and possessing a 
splendid harbour, T’un-men eventually rose to be an important station of call 
for ships from, or bound for, the countries of Southeast Asia, It guards the 
entrance to the Pearl River, (#71) which is rightly called the artery of 
Southern China. The inward swing of the sea, forming Castle Peak Bay, 
sheltered on the right by the Castle Peak Mountain (formerly known as Pei- 
tu Shan (#€PE I) or T’un-men Shan (P49), by the Chiu-ching Mountain 
(AL) on the left, with the big Island of Lan Tao (Tai-Yu Shan —mmjly) 
stretching right before it and serving as a bulwark in the front, made an 
excellent harbour and typhoon shelter. 


The bay is quite silted up now, and a small market town,. T-tm-men hsin- 
hui (Tuen Mun San Hui #P4#fHR) has arisen on its northeastern banks. 
Nevertheless, centuries ago, its water was deep enough for the sailing ships, 
which, until the advent of steampropelled boats, were solely TepeE for 
sea communication between widely separated regions, 
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Sea voyages in those days were largely determined by the prevailing 
winds. In summer, when the south west monsoon set in, trading vessels from 
Arabia, Persia, India, Indo-China, and the East Indies took a northeasterly 
course, backed by the prevailing wind, and proceeded to China. Ships from 
all places first converged to T’un-men before proceeding to Canton and 
elsewhere. Chinese ships bound for foreign countries and foreign ships for 
their return journey, must wait for the setting in of the winter monsoon 
which blows from the northeast. From Canton, they, too, called at T’un-men, 
before setting sail for the distant lands. 


Being at the junction of major sea routes, T’un men, therefore, owed its 
development to its very favourable situation. The Hsin T’ang-shu in chuan 
43, part 2, under the book of geography (ti-li chih) quotes a passage from 
‘Voyages to Foreign Lands’ (Ku-chin chun-hsien-tao szu-i shu kuang-chou 
tung-hai i-tao t’iao), by Chia Chen, which runs: 


Travelling by sea southeastwards from Canton for a distance of 200 
li. we arrived at T’un-men. The sails were unfurled to catch the wind; 
for two days we sailed westward and came to Chiu-chou Shek (jLJHA)- 
Then two days sailing in a southerly direction brought us to Hsiang 
Shek (424); steering southeastwards, three days later we reached Chan- 
pu-lao Shan (44:4 \l|) which is a mountain situated 200 li in the sea 
to the east of the Huan-wang Kuo (3-5 /8j). Two days’ sailing due south, 
we reached Ling Shan (lj); mext day we came to Men-tu Kuo; 
another day brought us to Ku-tan Kuo (jj) another half day brought 
us to Pen-t’o-lang chou (PEP); two more days we reached Chun-t’u- 
lung Shan (#@23#\lj); and then after another five days we came to the 
Strait, which the natives of these parts called ‘chih’ (#{). This strait is 
100 li wide (measured from north to south), to the north of which is 
the Lo-yueh Kuo (#2) while the Fu-shih Kuo (pif) lies to the 
south. 


This Fu-shih is none other than the country of Srivijaya, also known in 
China during the Sung (#) as the San-fu-ch’i Kuo (=fh#§—). Ensconced 
in the present Sumatra, with the present Palembang as its capital, Srivijaya 
was quite an important power in the East Indies during the period of the 
T’ang (jig) and the Sung dynasties in China. Trading vessels of different 
countries, seeking to reach China, usually steered to it before making the 
voyage northwards to T’un-men, while ships returning from China also made 
their way to it before proceeding to their respective destinations. Chou Ch’u- 
fei (J§3:9k), a writer of Sung has the following lines in his Ling-wai Tai-tr 
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San-fu-ch’i is a crossroad in the international sea communication 
system. From San-fu-ch’i, taking a course directly due north, after 
navigating both the upper and lower Chu (#) and Chiaoyang (#}#) Bay 
of Cochin, one enters the waters of China. Ships. bound for Canton 
pass through T’un-men, while those bound for Chuan-chou (jg 3H) pass 
through Chia-tzu Men ( i--P4). 


From these accounts it is evident that during the period of the T’ang 
and the Sung T’un-men was an important roadstead not only for Chinese 
ships but for foreign ships as well. 


No doubt T’un-men owed its prosperity to its splendid geographical posi- 
tion, situated as it had been at the junction of international routes. But other 
factors also contributed to its development. Like many other maritime districts, 
people could readily find a livelihood by exploiting the rich resources of the 
sea, i.e. fishing and salt-manufacturing. So we find that in prehistoric times, 
a settlement had already been established in T’un-men. That this settlement 
is of very ancient origin we are able to tell by the information communicated 
to us by contemporary archaelogists who have discovered in T’un-men and in 
its vicinity (notably Sao-kuan-hu #435) the remains of prehistoric inhabitants. 
The findings consist of flint axes and fragments of potteries adorned with 
grid and net-like printings. These early settlers were probably. not Chinese 
from the north but aborigines of the Yueh (ja) race. 


It is as yet impossible to know with certainty the earliest date when T’un- 
men began to function as a centre for oversea communication activities. 
Nevertheless, we are convinced by existing evidences that it dates back. to 
quite ancient times. A prominent monk, Pei-tu Shen-shih (#fDpEMRR) has 
his name survived to us in shrine (Pei-tu an #ppEfe) and statue (Pei-tu 
Hsiang #RPER) which commemorate his deeds. This Pei-tu was a eccentric 
monk who lived during the concluding years of the Eastern Chin (3¢#) 
dynasty and the early part of the Liu Sung (#j#) dynasty. As described 
in the Biography of Pei-tu’ Kao-sent Chiuan (#{#(@) by Monk Hui-chiao 
(#828) of the Liang dynasty, he was a man who had travelled a great deal, 
throughout the whole country. When he wanted to cross a river, he simply 
put his feet into a wooden cup and drifted across. His last days he spent 
in touring between Canton and Cochin. Evidently in the Liu Sung days, 
T’un-men was the port from which ships sailed regularly to Cochin. It must 
have carried a considerable population too; otherwise, since it is not a place 
of great historical interest, nor a metropolitan city, monk Pei-tu would not 
have taken the trouble to come here from afar, and would not find means 
for his support. We therefore infer that the sea traffic of T’un-men was 
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inaugurated after the Liu Sung and before the T’ang dynasty, though the 
exact date is wrapped in obscurity. 


(1) 


The Development of T’un-Men As A Sea-Port Duriug the T’amg and the 
Sung aud the Establishment of the T’un-men Chen 


Though trading contacts of T’un-men with overseas countries can be 
traced back to quite ancient times—it probably started in the Liu Sung period— 
it was during the T’ang dynasty that its trade was greatly extended. This 
can be seen by the T’ang authority’s paying special attention to this place by 
introducing the military defence unit, the chen ($i). An account is given 
of the military administration of the area under the jurisdiction of Canton, 
in the section of geography of the Hsin T’ang-shu, it says: 


There are two fu’s, (ff) namely, Sui-nan (#@pH) and P’an-yu (#F 
3), and a body of regular troops, in addition to the garrison stationed 
at T’un-men chen (it P9it). 


The so called fu was one of the units for training recruits, and is an 
abbreviation for Che-ch’ung fu (fF), a fundamental element in the system 
of conscription. And the troops of chen were members of a garrison sta- 
tioned at strategic positions. Since T’un-men was made a chen, with a gar- 
rison commanded by an officer, it is obvious that numberous ships had been 
passing T’un-men in transit, and that its importance cannot be overlooked; 
a fact which finds a ready proof in both the Chiu T’ang-shu and Hsin 
T’ang-shu. During the reign of Emperor Hsuan-tsung of T’ang (jx 
S2), a prefect of Nan-hai (}j#~) called Liu Chu-lin (3/9) had once led 
’ the troops of T’un men chen northwards by sea, and destroyed the piratical 
band headed by Wu Ling-kuang (324%) who used to ravage the vicinity of 


Yung-chia (4x3) of Cheking (jf JI). 


As traffic increased and more travellers passed through T’unmen, literary 
men began to learn of this place and of its trading activities. of the litera- 
ture written of T’un-men (mostly in the form of ballads and poems), the 
works of Han Yu ( if) and Liu Yu-hsi ( $)f§$}) are most prominent. In 
the reign of Emperor Hsien-tsung (#42), Han Yu, by attempting to dis- 
suade the emperor from receiving in style the relics of Buddha, incurred the 
royal displeasure, and was demoted to be the Prefect of Ch’ao-chou (9) 
near Swatow). Though he proceeded to Canton, on thé way ‘to his’ new 
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appointment, he did not from there continue his journey by taking the sea- 
route, via T’un-men, but travelled up the Tung Kiang (ij, East River), 
passed on to the Han Kiang (§fyr) via Lung-ch’uan (ffjJi|) and went to 
Ch’ao-chou. The existing tablet in T’un-men engraved with the characters 
‘Kao Shan Ti Tl (j§y4s—, the mountain first in merit), and bearing the 
signature of Han Yu, is a forgery. It is actually by the hand of Teng Fu- 
hsieh ($F), a scholar of Sung. Han Yu, however, had gained an intimate 
acquaintance with T’un-men, as can be observed in the sixth of a series of 
poems he composed as a valedictory to Yuan Shih-pa (3¢-+-/\). The other 
writer of prominence, Liu Yu-hsi, gave us a more detailed description of 
T’unmen in his poem, ‘the Surging Tide”’ (Pigjak) which he wrote after a 
typhoon had struck T’un-men. These are convincing arguments that the 
existence of T’un-men and its trading activities were no longer unknown to 
educated people. 


Later, after the collapse of the T’ang, during the Five Dynasties, Mount 
Pei-tu at T’un-men was re-named Jui-ying Mountain (##)f€|1j) by the authority 
of Lius ruling family of the Nan Han (jj), (an independent state set up 
in south China). On the northern slope of the mountain, barracks were 
constructed to lodge a garrison while a special naval unit was created to 
maintain order and security along the off-shore areas. The T’un-men chen 
was under the joint jurisdiction of the heads of both the garrison and naval 
unit. The sovereign of Nan Han who snatched power during the disintegra- 
tion of the T’ang and established himself in southern China, made it his 
policy to secure the support of outlaws, to extend his ways to the non- 
Chinese peoples, the Mans (i) and the Tans (4%, the people who live on 
boats) and to derive the maximum profit from trade with foreign countries. 
Consequently special attention was paid to T’un-men. 


When the. Five Dynasties came to an end and.the Sung emperors ascended 
the throne, governmental machinery in the T’un-men area was elaborated. 
In addition to the royal garrison, an officer, whose duty was to pursue and 
arrest bandits, was installed. A system of administration for land-locked 
waters and the more remote seas was put into force with T’un-men and two 
other posts (one at Pi-p’a Chou $£fE}# at the northern tip of Lan Tao Island 
wi and one at Tan-kan Chou #4*j{ of Ju-chou jf PH) as the three chief 
centres of operation. A brief description of the traffic condition between 
Canton and Ju-chou during the Sung is afforded us in the P’ing-chou K’e- 
Van, (#RHNA BE) in chuan A, written by Chu Yu (45%) of Sung. It says: 


700 li from Canton by boat through the creeks in the coast, is Ju- 
chou. A station for watching over the sailing ships is found here, which 
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the officer (travelling inspector) calls the ‘first watch’; further north, 
are the ‘second watch’ and the ‘third watch’. Beyond Ju-chou stretches 
the open ocean. Out-going mercantile vessels, after reaching Ju-chou, 
normally stay there for a little while to let the seamen bid farewell to 
their friends, before departing. They call the voyage ‘navigating the 
oceans’, Upon the return of trading vessels, there is great rejoicing and 
mutual congratulation among the seamen. The soldiers of the garrison, 
as a token of their goodwill, then distribute free wine and meat to the 
returned seamen. Afterwards these soldiers will proceed to escort the 
merchant ships to Canton. 


Doubtlessly the soldiers who gave wine and meat belonged either to the 
garrison stationed at T’un-men or that stationed at Lan Tao. The so called 
third watch north of Ju-chou signifies the watching tower (possibly to provide 
navigation guidance and facilities or as a sort of police station) located at 
T’un-men. and at Ta-yu Shan were available for giving assistance to mer- 
cantile ships. 


A notable incident is recorded in the ‘Wai-kuo Chuan (4pm) of Sung 
Shih (4¢32). An embassy led by Soli-samudra from the country of Cola in 


Southern India had come to China to pay tribute (so the Sung Shih says). 
Before sailing up to Canton, Solisamudra had passed by Chiu-hsing Shan 
(ALI) in Hai-nan Island (ji¢f7—) and had stayed for some time at Pi-p’a 
Chou in the neighbourhood of T’un-men, awaiting instructions. Cola is 
identified as the Coromandel region in India, and Cni-hsing Shan is recognised 
as referring to the same place as Chiu-chou-shan (LH) that figured in 
T’ang sources, which consists of the island (Ch’i-chou Shan jl) off the 
eastern coast of the present Wen-ch’ang hsien (3¢$%) in Hai-nan Island. 
On the way from Cola to Pip’a chou, the embassy called at various maritime 
states including Soli-silan Shan (Zs pGMjuy the island of Ceylon), Ku-lo 
(i now Kra in Malaya), San-fu-ch’i and Pin-t’ou-long (#{i7j@ the present 
province of Phannang in Vietnam). Obviously during the Sung sea com- 
munication between Southern India and the area round T’un-men must pass 
through Ceylon, the Malay Peninsula, Sumatra and the coast of Indo-China. 


With regard to literature written of T’un-men by Sung authors, we can 
mention Chiang Chih-chi (#27) whose Pei-tu Shan Poems (#ppe iy) were 
better known than all other similar pieces. Chiang had himself been to T’un- 
men. The manner, in which the poems, as well as their prelude, were written, 
clearly reveals that he had made a penetrating study of the place. 


We shall now narrate an incident which reflects the attractiveness of 
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T’un-men during the Sung period. Teng Fu-hsieh, ($p#%) a scholar from 
Chi-shui hsien (77 7k#%) of Kiangsi (jrj¥), earned the title of Chin-Shih (3 
+) in the 4th years of Hsi-ning (1071 A.D.). He was appointed to the 
district magistracy of Yangch’un hsien ( (8%) in Kwangtung. 


As he travelled by the sea-route to take up his office, he passed by T’un- 
men. The sight of Castle Peak and the Ta-yu Shan made a deep impression 
on his mind. He realized that this place had a very good prospect, and 
would eventually become a great cultural centre. Consequently, when he 
retired from official service, he moved his whole family to this place and 
settled down in Ts’en-t’ien (Af) in the neighbourhood of T’un-men. With 
vigour and assiduity his descendents managed to establish themselves firmly 
in the locality, and they prospered, and developed into the great agricultural 
community at Chin-t’ien (4$f{ Kamtin). 


(iT) 


Tut-mon During the Mig Dynasty and Its Invasion by the Portuguese 


During the Yuan corruption prevailed in the bureaucracy. The former 
brisk trading activities along the coast of Kwantung declined and the. practice 
of installing a garrison at T’un-men seemed to have been discontinued. 


With the rise of the Ming, the defence of the country’s seafrontier was 
re-organised, Weis (f/f military bases) being established at various places 
along the coast. The defence unit responsible for the Tung-kuan f##) area 
was stationed at what is now the county town of Pao-an hsien (#¥2eMg), 
while only an insignificant Tun-t’ai (#4 a watch tower for giving the alarm 
signal) was posted at T’un-men. One reason for this meagre treatment 
towards T’un-men is that at this time the place acting as the outer port of 
Canton was no longer T’un-men but had shifted to Nan-t’ou (jij) of the 
present Pao-an hsien. Foreign ships, too, came in smaller numbers and at 
less frequent intervals, for the most important commercial powers, Arabia 
and Persia, were then very much under the sway of the newly risen Turkish 
Empire, a circumstance which did not encourage trade and navigation. The 
importance of T’un-men, therefore, dropped. But then the trading and 
navigation of the European powers had made great advances; Portuguese 
voyagers discovered the sea-route round the Cape of Good Hope to India and 
the Far East. Very soon traders from Portugal, Spain, Holland, and later 
France and England were sailing east in the hope of getting a start in the 
competition for trade. And it was at T’un-men that the Chinese first came 
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into conflict with the Portuguese whom they (of the Ming dynasty) called 
“Franks”? (#pRS#)- 


Portuguese had previously, in 1511, under Alfonso d’ Albuquerque; the 
admiral who commanded the exploring expedition, obtained a footing at 
Malacca. The first governor there, Ruy de Brito Pataltn, despatched a convoy 
to accompany Chinese mercantile ships in their return voyage. An envoy, 
headed by Jorge Alvarez, was sent at the same time. Jorge Alvarez reached 
Tamao (j#§%J) in 1541 A.D., and erected a monument there on which the 
emblem of Portugal was engraved. As judged by the possible location; and 
the proximity of the sound, this tamao can be no other than T?’un-men. 
Henceforth, the Portuguese erected fortifications, manufactured ammunitions, 
and did all they could to make their footing in T’un-men ‘secure. 








Three years later, the Portuguese governor at Malacca again sent a com- 
missioner, Thomas Pirez, with a convoy of four ships, commanded by Admiral 
Fernao Perez d’andrade, to China. Claiming to be Frank messengers coming 
to pay tribute, they sailed from their base at T’un-men, passed Hu Men (jf 
PY), and reached Canton. The viceroy, Ch’en Chin (ff4) desired them to 
be ushered to Kwanghsiao Monastery (3633) where they were to be instructed 
in Chinese customs and rituals for three days before they were to be given 
audience. Their affairs were reported to the imperial court and permission 
for them to journey to the capital was granted. This was ‘the beginning of 
diplomatic relations between China and Portugal. Meantime, however, ap- 
estilence broke out among the Portuguese ships in Canton so that all, with 
the exception of Thomas Pirez, withdrew to T’un-men. Thomas Pirez was 
left behind to protect Portuguese interests and to await an opportunity to 
go to Peking: 


Next year the governor of Malacca sent Simao d’Andrade, the younger 
brother of Fernao, with a warship and three unarmed sailing vessels, on. to 
T’un-men, He had orders to supersede his brother. Simao was stern and 
imprudent. He established enclosures on nearby islands, for the execution of 
prisoners; he resisted the payment of custom duties on goods; and he allowed 
his nen to plunder the Chinese inhabitants. His scandal aroused the indigna- 
tion of both the peasantry and the Chinese local officials. And in 1521 
A. D. a considerable Chinese force was led against them by Wang Hung 
(7E@%), superintendent of the patrol guards for the sea-frontier of ‘Kwangtung. 
After heavy fighting around the Bay of T’un-men, the Portuguese were 
decisively beten: 


Wang Ch’ung-hsi (348) (of the Chia Gh’ing period, of. the ‘Ch’ ing 
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Dynasty) when he edited the Hsin-an Hsien-chih (#728) refered to this 
incident. The passage runs: 


Wang Hung, (whose other name was cheng-chi ##¥) a native of 
Wu-yuan hsien (3jg#F), Hui-chou (#@), was appointed superintendent 
of the Patrol Guards on the 16th year of Cheng Te (jE 7). Some foreign 
adventures, called Franks, pretending to be bearers of tribute, came and 
occupied the land round T’un-men Bay. They were revenous savages, 
over delighting in plunder and in killing and devouring infants. Their 
atrocity roused public resentment and appeals were sent to the imperial 
court by the censors, Ch’iu Tao-lung (5{i#/) and Ho Ao. Warrants 
for the expulsion of the Franks were eventually granted. General 
Wang, superintendent of Patrol Guards, at once rallied the local 
enthusiasts, organised them into grades and trained them in the art of 
fighting. Painstaking efforts having been made. in planning out his 
strategy, he boldly led his troops over stormy seas to demolish the Franks. 
Before the encounter took place he addressed his followers, reminding 
them of the greatness of their mission. The warriors were roused up;' 

_ they fought bravely, and vanquished their foes. The spoils of war were 
distributed evenly among the rank and file. Shortly afterwards, Wang 
Hung was promoted to be the president of the Board of War (Rif ping- 
pu). Later he was appointed a censor (4; #S#ps3h yu-tu-yu-shih) of the 
Censorate (#{##8% tu-ch’a-yuan). 


In the same compilation, in chuan 23, under the book of Arts and 
Literature (I-wan chih), part 2, there is an essay portraying the Memorial 
Chapel of General Wang (#8#7EAiR@iMFE Tu-hsien wangkung i-au-tz’é 


chi) by Ch’en Wan-fu (fiacif) of Ming. The following is an extract 
from it. 


The year when the reign of Cheng-te came to an end, some strangers 
who called themselves Franks, and who did not belong to those who came 
to pay tribute regularly, suddenly appeared. They set themselves up at 

_the shores of T’un-men and Kuei-yung (#67 Kwai Chung) mingling 
with other foreign scoundrels Bitterness and enmity were roused 
in the local inhabitants. Dreading the atrocious acts of the Franks, 
there was much talk of migrating elsewhere to be out of the way of 
them. But most poople could not tolerate the thought of leaving their 
homes and the burial places of their ancestors. When the tale of their 
distress was told to the worthy Wang Hung, his wrath burst out terribly. 
Ordering his men to make all preparations for fighting, he would himself 
lead them to battle, to assault the Franks........ The warships of the 
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Franks were bulky; they could only be propelled by the wind. But just 
then the south wind was blowing furiously. Fearless, yet sagacious, 
General Wang decided to take advantage of the wind and ordered to ex- 
terminate the pirates and destroy their vessels. Small boats were pre- 
pared, to be loaded with firewood and dried reeds and over which oil 
was to be sprayed. These were set on fire, launched out towards the 
enemy. Fanned by the wind, the mass of flame and smoke rushed 
furiously towards the enemy’s fleet. This unexpected action dismayed 
the Franks, and consequently they could do nothing to avert their dreadful 
fate. Presently the threatening flames of fire were raging among their 
vessels. The warriors of Wang then advanced, shouting battle-cries, and 
crushed the enemies, killing everyone of them. This campaign against 
the Franks began in the sixteenth year of the reign of Cheng-te, and 
ended with the overwhelming victory in the first year of the reign of 


Chia-ching (343). 


Henceforth no more Portuguese resided in the T’un-men area. Yet, from 
the 9th year to the 16th year of Cheng-te (1514—1521), they had occupied 
T’un-men for seven years. Though the account (by Portuguese sources) of 
the Governor of Malacca despatching expeditions and envoys to China differs 
slightly from that contained in Chinese official historical works, yet they, 
necessarily, refer to the same place, T’un-men. The dates as stated in both 
accounts were different because they were written from different viewpoints. 
The Portuguese, whose design to establish themselves in T’un-men being 
frustrated, by and by concentrated their attention to develop Macau of 
Hsiang-shan hsien (4 lj##). They eventually raised it to the status of a great 
commercial port, which was to have very far-reaching consequences. 


(IV) 


Everts That Led to the Dowsfall of T’un-men and Subsequent Changes 
Wrought on it 


Ever since the reign of Chia-ching (A. D. 1522-1566) maritime districts 
along the coasts of Kiangsu (jr@¢), Chekiang, Fukien (jg), and Kwangtung 
were frequently molested by Japanese pirates, Wars of extermination were 
vigorously prosecuted against them, and Yu Ta-yu (gy) and Chi Chi- 
kuang (gh##é), the Ming commanders, after twenty years of determined 
effort, succeeded in breaking down their power. Yet such was the devasta- 
tion of the inroads by the pirates that the maritime districts never recovered 
their former wealth and busy sea-traffic. 
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It is needless to say that T’un-men, being a coastal settlement off the 
estuary of the Pearl River, had been ravaged by the Japanese pirates. Wang 
Ch’ung-hsi, who edited the Hsin-an Hsienchih, wrote an account of the relief 
features of the region stretching from the present Nan-t’ou in Pao-an hsien 
to T’un-men and the important events that took place there from the Ming 
till then. The following passage is taken from the section of Defence of the 
Sea Frontier (#§[j"% hai-fang-lueh): 


In the 14th year of Wan-li Wu (42) and Wang, the censor, requested 
the Tsung-ping (##5& head of the garrison) to move his troops to Nan- 
t’ou, stating that Nan-tou was the gateway to the whole Kwantung and 
would be a very fine position for guarding against the pirates and 
barbarians. For, though foreign ships might sail directly to Macau, 
shoals prevented them from taking a direct course to Canton. They must 
steer along Ta-yu Shan, past Nan-t’ou and gain access to the Pearl River 
through Hu-t’ou Men (@5HF4}). Hence Nan-t’ou was the gateway to 
Kwangtung. During the reign of Cheng-te, some foreigners, called Franks, 
occupied T’un-men. They were conquered by Wang Hung, the saperint- 
endent of the sea patrols. Later, in the third year of Lung-ching (HER 
A. D. 1569) pirates led by Tseng I-pen (##—2#) had once ventured 
inland. im the fourth year, Japanese pirates ravaged the rural districts. 
During the reign of Wan-li (A. D. 1573—1619) the area had been sacked 
by the pirates of Lao-wan Shan (#S4ilj). In the Ch’ungcheng (ji) 
years, it had been raided by Li K’uei-ch’i and Liu Hsiang (3%), 
leaders of the Ts’ao Tsei pirates known for attacking corn ships). 
Measures for combatting these outlaws were unremittingly pursued, and 
Nan-t’ou was particularly well garrisoned. 


As the above passage reveals, during the Ming, traffic off the estuary of 
the Pearl River was no longer centred on T’un-men. And the strip of 
coast from Nan-t’ou to T’un-men was constantly the prey of Japanese 
pirates and outlaws. Under these circumstances, it is no wonder that T’un- 
men was reduced to insignificance. 


In the T’un-men area of today, all the habitations, and all land develop- 
ment projects were either restored or initiated within the last 200 years. 
Castle Peak Monastery, springing up on the brow of Castle peak Mountain, 
occupied the former site of Pei-tu Monastery which was in existence during 
the Sung and the Ming. It owes its re-construction largely to the devotion 
of the Prior Hsiench’i ({#), and Buddhist lay man Chang Shun-pai (iff 
1), who in the early years of the Republic (proclaimed in 1911 A. D.) 
urged people to subscribe to the fund. Henceforth, people who love to live 
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in seculsion, both Westerners and Chinese, have found the monastery a good 
refuge. It becomes a favourite resort for tourists too. But its harbour is 
solitary—the bustling activities of trading vessels of many countries that 
congregated at T’un-men during the T’ang and the Sung can never be witness- 
ed again. 
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American Mission in China* 


By Paul K. T. Sih (#3637) 


The Catholic Church was represented,in China many centuries before 
that country was opened to foreign influence. That Catholic missionaries 
went to China from Europe in a concerted effort can be traced to the fourte- 
enth century. This effort was developed in the sixteenth century by Father 
Matteo Ricci, a story too well known to be retold here. Catholic missionaries 
from the United States arrived in China at a much later date. The reason 
is quite obvious. 


The Catholic Church in the United States was not completely independent 
until the year 1908. Prior to that time, America was canonically under the 
Sacred Congregation of Propaganda. This means that America itself was 
looked upon by Rome as a foreign mission. We know that in 1907, of 37,646 
mission workers throughout the world, there were only 21 Americans'. How- 
ever, progress was exceedingly rapid. In 1957, fifty years later, of 97,848 
mission workers on the world level, there were 5,126 Americans, more than 
5 per cent of the total. 


So far as China is concerned, it was not until the turn of the present 
century that two Sisters of the Daughters of Charity constituted the first 
American Catholic missionary body in China. They were Sister Joanna 
O’Connell, the sister of the Bishop of Richmond, and Sister Catherine 
Buschman, of Baltimore. Both arrived in Shanghai in 1896. The first American 
priests of whom we have record were Fathers Arkwright and Hornsby, two 
Jesuits from St. Louis, who labored for a time at Macao’, 


A new chapter of the history of American Catholic missions in China 





* Delivered at the Sixth Round Table Conference on Chinese-Americzn Cultural Rela- 
tions, University of Maryland, as part of a series on the subject, “American Cultural 
Influences on China,” May 13, 1960. 


1 The first issue of the Field Afar, published by the Catholic Foreign Mission Society of 
America, or, a8 it is commonly known, Maryknoll Fathers, appeared in January 1907. 


2 Next came Father Espelage, a Franciscan from St. Louis, who worked in Hankow. 
Father Calvin, at one time attached to the Brooklyn diocese, settled down in Ningpo, 
Brother Boyle of Chicago joined his Franciscan confreres at Chefoo, 
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began in 1918. In that year, four Maryknoll Missionaries left Ossining, New 
York, for China. Following the Maryknoll Fathers, more American mis- 
sionaries soon arrived. In 1919, the Society of the Divine Word from Techny, 
Illinois, the Columban Fathers from Omaha, Nebraska, and the Sisters of 
Providence from St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Indiana, arrived in China. In 1921 
seven American Vincentian Fathers came from Germantown, Pennsylvania, 
under the leadership of Bishop John O’Shea, C.M. with Kanchow in Southern 
Kiangsi as their base. They were closely followed by the Passionist Fathers 
from Hoboken, who settled down in Yuanling, Honan, and several other 
religious congregations in later years’. 


In the 1940 Catholic Directory, the year before Pearl Harbor, we find 
that Catholic activities undertaken by American missions in China had reached 
their highest peak. There were altogether 740 American missionaries, belonging 
to 19 different congregations of religious men and 30 different congregations 
of religious women. Of these, 585 worked in 14 mission areas directly under 
American administration‘. These 14 mission areas included a population of 
43,310,000, covering all the eighteen provinces of China, except Yunnan. Of 
these, 161,188 were Catholic, about 6 per cent of the Chinese Catholics at the 
time. Established under American control were 226 elementary and secondary 


schools with a total enrollment of 28,206 students, 8 hospitals and 92 dis- 
pensaries (922,332 cases treated), 32 orphanages (6,783 orphans cared for). 


All these works in China suffered a great set-back with Pearl Harbor. 
Most of the American missionaries in China were interned. They did not 
resume their full activities until after World War II. The year 1948 may 
represent another high point in the history of American Catholic missions in 
China. The number of American missionaries reached one thousand. However, 
because of the Communist opposition, the number was soon reduced to 556 





3 In the fall of 1921, the Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, or, as they are com- 
monly known, Maryknoll Sisters, arrived in China with Kwangtung Province as their 
base. In August, 1922, three American Ursuline nuns arrived to work in the vica- 
riate of Swatow. 


4 They included 9 Vicariates, 4 Prefectures, and 1 Mission, with Franciscans from 
Cincinnati in Wuchang, Maryknollers in Kongmoon, Passionists in Yuanling, Mary- 
knollers in Kaying, Franciscans from St. Louis in Chowtsun, Vincentians from St. 
Louis in Yukiang, Maryknollers in Wuchow, Vincentians from Germantown in Kan- 
chow, Dominicans from New York in Kienow, Maryinollers in Fushun, Divine Word 
Pathers in Sinsiang, Franciscans from New York in Shasi, Marykncllers in Kweilin, 
Franciscans from California in Yaowan. (The Columban Fathers were in Hanyang and 
Nanchang.) 
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in 1949, 484 in 1951, and only one in 1960, Bishop James E. Walsh, M. M’®. 


From the above, we understand that American Catholic influence in China 
was first of all in the religious sphere itself. Next, it was in the sphere of 


elementary education. Thirdly, it was evident in the sphere of social and 
welfare work. 


In the realm of religious influence, the most important effort by American 
Catholics in China was in the training of Chinese clergy. At present, I do 
not have statistics to present. However, it is one of the important features of 


American Catholic influence, since it gave higher professional training to many 
Chinese. 


In the realm of higher education, American Catholics had only one 
outstanding achievement, the founding of the Catholic University of Fu Jen 
by the Benedictine Fathers from Lisle, Illinois, in Peiping in 1926*. However, 
this work proved too financially burdensome for the Benedictine Fathers and 


control of the University was transferred in 1934 to the Divine Word Fathers 
from Techny, Illinois. 


At this University, American Catholics also sponsored the publication of 
Monumenta Serica which remains to this day one of the most outstanding of 
the learned journals concerned with the higher scholarship of the Chinese 
world. In the artistic realm, American Catholics sponsored the art work of 
Luke Ch’en who worked at Fu Jen and who developed there an art center 
of some importance. The University grew in numbers and reputation until 
1953, when the Chinese Communists closed it and imprisoned the Rector, 
Father Harold Rigney, S.V.D. Resumed operation of the school in Taiwan 
is set for the fall of 1961, with Archbishop Paul Yu-pin as Rector and Vice 





5 Bishop Walsh was sentenced on March 18, 1960, to 20 years imprisonment in Shanghai 
by the Chinese Communists. Of the 246 foreign missionaries imprisoned by the Com- 
munists for terms of two months to three years, 56 were American. (For details, see 
No Systematic Destruction of the Catholic Church in China, by Rev. Thomas J. Bauer, M. M., 
World Horizons Reports, New York, 1954.) 


6 The first concrete step toward founding the University was taken in 1920, when Father 
George B. O’Toole, O.S.B., St. Vincent’s Archabbey in Pennsylvania visited China. 
Father O’Toole left China in January 1921 and reported his findings in Rome on his re- 
turn trip to the United States. As a result, Pope Benedict XV directed the head of 
the Benedictine Order to consult American representatives of the Order regarding the 
possibility of establishing such a University. The American Benedictines accepted 
this new respcnsibility in 1923, ard the first monks of that Order arrived in Peking in 
1924, followed the next year by Abbot Stehle and Father O'Toole, whom the Holy See 
had appointed chancellor and rector, respectively, of the new University. 
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President of the University’s Board of Trustees. Substantial support has been 


extended by American Catholics, particularly by Cardinal Cushing, Archbishop 
of Boston. 


In making this brief account, we must realize that American Catholics 
have always worked in China as a part of a total Catholic missionary program, 
which draws upon the resources of the entire Catholic world. Thus it is not 
easy to identify the strictly American aspect of the total Catholic effort. 
American missionaries in China represent a new force, however, resourceful 
as well as dynamic, with money as well as ability. They were active in their 
assigned mission fields; they were also helpful in the mission fields other 
than their own. For instance, Father George Marin, an American Jesuit from 
Boston, was in 1944 the superior of the 840 Jesuits of all the nationalities 
in China. In 1946, an American Vincentian Father organized the Catholic 
Welfare Coramittee of China, with branch offices in the major cities. Within 
a period of three years, he was able to distribute, with the cooperation of all 
Catholic missionaries, 5'/, million dollars worth of food, clothing and medicine 
to the needed without regard to religious affiliation. In 1948, the Catholic 
Central Bureau was operated under the leadership of Bishop Walsh. It 
published the Hua Ming News Service which did a great deal to bring the 
true facts about China to the attention of the world during the early days 
of Communist occupation. 


Today, with all the foreign missionaries being completely forced out 
from mainland China, American Catholics are still very active in free China. 
Of the 200 Catholic missionaries in Taiwan, half are from the United States’. 
Seven schools on elementary and secondary levels have been established by 
American Catholics. They have done much to foster good feeling towards 
Americans in general*. The number of Catholics in Taiwan has increased from 
20,000 to 200,000 in the last ten years. 


In conclusion, I would say that the dominant cultural influence on China 
exerted by American Catholics were these: ' 





7 To mention a few: the Maryknoll Fathers in Miaoli, the Jesuits in Hsinchu,.the Fran- 
ciscans in Taoyuan, the Vincentians from St. Louis, Mo., in Kaohsiung, the Salva- 
torians in Neelan, the Disciples of Lord in Keelung, the Benedictine Sisters from St. 
Paul, Minn., in Taipei, the Sisters of Divine Providence from Indiana in Taichung. 

8 Five Benedictine Sisters of St. Joseph. Minnesota (two Chinese and three Americans) 
have been teaching in Chinese state universities for the past ten years. In addition, 
the superior, Sister Wibora Muehlenkein, and two other American Sisters have taught 
English at the Chinese Army Officers’ Language School in Taipei fcr a number of 
years, 
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1. They gave the Chinese an intimate association with a world religious 
movement, which is unique in its organization and aspect. This entering into 
a universal religious community on a basis of equality with all other members 


of the community has prepared the way for China’s participation in a truly 
universal society of mankind. 


2. Together with Protestant missionaries the Catholics did much to 
foster a new sense of the human personality, for instance, in bringing about 
more concern for the inherent rights of women and children. 


3. American Catholics awakened in the Chinese a new sense of the rich- 
ness of their own traditional culture which many Chinese, because of modern 
secularism, were beginning to despise. Indeed, this sense of the spiritual 
brought to China by American Christians mus: be considered of utmost im- 
portance because many Chinese were horrified at the more extreme materialist 
attitude presented to them by many Westerners with whom they were in 
contact. Respect for America was saved in many instances by the more 
religious and spiritual approach of Christians. 
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A Selected and Annotated Bibliography of 
The Republic of China, 1958-1959 


Compiled by the National Central Library 
EDITORIAL NOTES 


1. This bibliography is the product of team work by an Editorial Com- 
mittee composed of 10 high-ranking staff members of the National Central 
Library. Each member of the Committee was assigned a specific duty, such 
as selecting books and articles, making catalog cards, writing Chinese annota- 
tions, translating annotations into English, final reading and checking, etc. 
The weekly meeting of the Committee discussed the books and articles being 
selected and made final decisions on which items should be accepted or re- 
jected. 

2. The bibliography consists of two parts: part one is a list of 68 books, 
and part two a list of 60 articles selected from outstanding scholarly journals 
and newspapers. Of the 128 titles, 104 items deal with various subjects in 
the fields of humanities and social science while the other 24 items fall in 
the fields of pure and applied sciences. 

3. The materials in the bibliography are arranged according to the De- 
wey Decimal Classification Scheme. Two or more titles that belong to the 
same class are arranged alphabetically according to the last names of the 
authors. 

4. A list of Chinese classics reprinted in Taiwan during the period 
from July 1958 to June 1959, is found in the appendix. This list of books 
is classified according to the Four Treasure Library System. 


Part One Books 


Chang, Hsing-t’ang, 1913- 


Bibliography of Reference Books on Mongolia. Taipei, Collectanea Sinica 
Committee, 1958. 


xv, 278p. 19cm. NT$30.00 
REBSZGA RT PRREBEARTT 
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Annotated bibliography of 1,745 books and papers on Mongolia in 
Chinese, Mongolian, Japanese, English, French, and German written in 
the period from the Sung Dynasty (A.D. 990-1280) to the present time. 
A comprehensive bibliography vary valuable to those who study. Mongolia. 


The titles, grouped ten broad divisioni: History, Geography, Travel, 
Culture, Language, Religion, Law and Politics, Economy and Society, 
Ethnology and Anthropology, and Miscellaneous, are selected primarily 
from the following sources: 


Mongolian Bibliography by T’ao Hsien, An Annotated Biblibgraphy 
of Books on Ch’ing Hai, Books and Maps of Ssui Yiian by Ting Shih- 
ch’un, A List of the Liao Hai Series Books by Chin Yii-pa; The Bibli- 
ography attached to History of Mongolia by Yauchi Takahini, The Sel- 
ected Bibliography Appended to Facts About Genghis-Khan by Naka 
Michiyo, Mongolian Topography by Hakuhara Takhisa and Hamada 
Jnnichi, and the Chinese’ Borders by Owen Lattimore. 


Ch’ao, Chi-shih, 


Notes and Comments on the Books Collated by Mr. Lu Po-ching. Tai- 
pei, 1958. 


viii, 96p. tab. 18.5em. NT$10.00 
RRRAAFRARE BALE PERERA 


**Typographical’’ errors resulting from the copying and editing of 
old Chinese books from generation to generation caused the reader-either 
to transmit the errors to others, or to try to explain or justify what was 
in fact a textual error. It was not until the Ch’ien-lung and Chia-ch’ ing 
reigns of the Ch’ing dynasty (A.D. 1736-1820) that the study of textual 
criticism and collation began and good old editions of books were select- 
to be collated. ‘‘The reader can benefit from reading a book only when 
it has been carefully collated and corrected.” 


Mr. Lu Po-ching (A.D. 1716-1795), the master collator, started his 
career of collation in 1739 when he was twenty three years of age. He 
devoted himself to this worthy task for more than fifty years before he 
passed away in 1795 at the venerable age of seventy-nine. 


The author, well versed in textual criticism and a veteran librarian 
formerly with the Nanking Library of Chinese Studies (The Provincil 
Libaary of Chinese Studies, Nanking), came himself from a collector’s 
family. Both of his peternal, and maternal grandfathers were well known 
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collators and eollectors in their life time. Because of his affiliation 
with the afore-mentioned library, tha author has taken many notes from 
the fifty-six titles collated by Mr. Lu Po-ching, of which the library was 
the proud possessor. 


An indispensable reference book for sinologists. 


The Joint Board of Directors of the National Palace Museum and the Na- 
tional Central Museum. 
An Illustrated Catalog of the Imperial Palace Bronze Collections. Taipei, 
1958. 
2v. 23cm. NT$280.00 


iy aS KE Reh Ae 


Articles in the Palace Museum ann the National Central Museum 
Bronze collections are divided into two groups: the rare and authenticat- 
ed articles, and the not-so-rare items which remain to be authenticated. 
For the articles in the former group, well-produced photographs and 
rubbings of the inscriptions are given: for articles in th: latter group, 
only their names are included with notes denoting their inscriptions, sizes 
and weights. 


Articles are arranged under seven broad catagories: Eating Vessels, 
Drinking Vessels, Daily-used Utensils, Musical Instruments, Arms and 
Weapons, Weights and Measures, Seals and Stamps, and Mirrors. Shape, 
size, weight. date, and inscription are noted for each article. 


Volume I of this catalog is devoted to word descriptions of the 
articles; Volume II, to photographs of the articles and rubbings of their 
inscriptions. Each volume is in two parts: Part 1 containing articles in 
the Palace Museum collections, and Paat II items in the National Cen- 
tral Muscum collections, 


National Certral Library. 

An Illustrated Catalog of the Sung Editions in the Collections of the Na- 
tional Central Library. Taipei, Collectanea Sinica Committee, 1958. 

xviii, 364p. 2lcm. NT$50.00 


ie Ra AA RR PRE A FT 


The National Central Library is the richest of all Chinese libraries 
in the colletion of Sung editions. This catalog, as its title suggests, is 
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an illustrated catalog of these rare Sung editions in the library’s collec- 
tions. 


For each of the 201 titles in the collection, a photograph of the first 
page of the first volume of each book is prepared with descriptive notes. 
The number of volumes and the availability of each title, the preface and 
colophon of the book, the make-up of the format and number of lines, 
the name of the printer, the characters avoided as names of emperors, 
notes and commentaries of the scholars of collectors who happen to have 
owned the book, collector’s seals, and the book’s inclusion or exclusion 
in various bibliographies are noted. 


This well-edited catalog is not only a catalog of the richest Sung 
edition collection in China, but also a useful reference volume for bili- 
ographers. 


T’an, Tan-chiung, 


Selected Specimens of Chinese Porcelain. Ed.. by Lim Peck siu and others. 
Taipei, Chinese Ceramic Research Institute, 1959. 
ly. (various pagination) col. pl. 27cm. 


ae Sleek MA ee ZEAZE TEN TT 


Chinese pottery and porcelain, like other works of art, embodied 
the wisdom of the nation and bear witness to intellectual delicacy and 
refinement. In every piece of art the native hue of the Chinese’soul as 
a whole is reflected, which, though not so manifested as in painting and 
writing, still is perceptibie through its pattern, manner and style. 


This book consists of materials from the Sung dynasty to Ch’ing, 
arranged under two headings, the ons being subdivided according to the 
colour of the glaze: white glaze, blue-green glaze, black glaze, under- 
glaze red, sacrificial red glaze, under-glaze blue, enamels in contrasting 
colours,’ and variegated enamels; the other, according to the subject mat- 
ter: origin of porcelain, kinds of porcelain, kinds of porcelain, various 
uses, porcelain body, patterns and form, crackle lines, and marking and 
style. 


Specimens given herein are selected from the government and private 
collections available in Free China. In selecting the specimens the author 
has made a carefal study with reference to the various reports on the 
remains of the sites of the ancient kilns. Besides the general introduc- 
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tion at the opening of the book; a brief remark about each specimen is 
attached. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Chang Ch’i-chunn, 


A Study of Lao-tzu. - Taipéi, Colleéetanea Sinica Committee, 1958. 
vi, 2082p. 2lem. NT$25.00 ' 


CFR RRA Paw R Tr 


Well versed in the pre-Ch’ing philosophies and Buddhism, the author 
who is visiting professor at the Washington University at St. Louis, 
U.S.A. has prepared this authoritative study on Lao-tzu, Tao-Te-Ching, 


the characteristics of Taoism and its influences. 


The book is in three parts. Part I, consisting of six chapters, dis- 
cusses the characteristics of the Taoists and Tao-Te-Ching, the book and 
its author. The author underlines naturalism, the evolutionary concep- 
tion of history, negative approach towaads government, and living a tran- 
quil life as the four major characteristics. As to Lao-tzu the man, the 
author shares his viewpoint with Raymond B. Blankney that Lao-tzu may 
not have been the name of an actual person. He believes that the book 
was completed some time before Chuang-tzu but after Confucius, pro- 
bably a cumulation of writings by different persons after a certain lapse 
of time. Part II is composed of three chapters and an appendix. First 
discussed is the important ideas of Lao-tzu under the headings: the cen- 
tral concept; heavens and men; nature; the loss of Tao; return to simple 
truth, and inaction. A criticism of the philosophical thoughts of Lao- 
tzu is given in the second chapter. Sentences and phrases are selected 
from the book of Lao-tzu and rearranged. The appendix deals with the 
metaphysics of Lao-tzu. 


A full length discussion of the influence on philosophy, politics, social 
customs and belles-lettres is made in Part III, the most valuable part of 
the book. Also discussed are the similarities and differences of the con- 
cepts of inaction in Confucianism and Taoism and their influence upor: 
politics, Taoist political techniques, western philosophy and Taoist philo- 
sophy, and the re-estimation of Lio-tzu in th: W2st. To coacluds this 
well written book, the author asserts his belief thit hippiness depends 
more on inner tranquility and coatentmént than material comfort. 
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Chang, Ch’i-yun, 1901- 

Confucius Philosophy and Modern Culture. Taipei, 
China Cultural Publishing Foundation, 1959. 

Qv. ix, 524p. 2lem. NT$30.00 


ALFERRARC RH PHRASE TT 


A collection of articles and speeches on the philosophy of Confucius 
and its bearing on modern culture by a renowned geographer who was 
Minister of Education from 1954 to 1958. 


The articles, though diverse in nature, are cleverly threaded together 
under six broad subjects: Education—the basic function of government; 
Rural construction; Cultural Mobilization; Research and development; 
Science and the humanities; and the Spreading of Chinese culture. The 
well-thought out discussions on the essence of Confucian philosophy and 
western culture and the former’s influence upon Japanese, Koreen, and 
Vietnam cultures throw some new light on an old subject. 


In two parts. Part I consists of a biography of Confucius and an 
outline of his philosophy; Part II, an analytical comparison of Occident- 
al culture and Confucian philosophy and the marks the latter has stamp- 
ed upon the national spirit of China, San Min Chu I (The Three Peo- 
ple’s Principles), Chinese revolution, contemporary Chinese thinkers, 
modern Chinese universities, educational construction, language studies, 
and Oriental culture in general. 





? 
Chao, Ya-po, 1917- 


An Introduction to Philosophy. Taipei, Chnng Hua Book Co., 1959. 
xxvii 169p. 2lem. NT$25.00 


Pie RATERS ETE PTT 


Based on his lecture notes, the author, a Catholic Father who teaches 
philosophy at the Provincial Normal Univetsity of Taiwan, has prepared 
this introduction to philosophy. First of all, he declares that common 
sense and scientific knowledge originate with man’s desire for knowledge. 
This is the starting point of all observation and experience. It is only 
natural that one looks for answers to various happenings; but mistakes 
can only be avoided when judgment follows careful thinking and is 
based upon critically assembled evidence. ‘There are other kinds of 
knowledge that depend greatly on religious doctrines. For the value and 
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objective of knowledge is to supply us with regulations for our lives... 
Hence, we need wisdom, the highest form of knowledge, with which we 
shall be able to evaluate the worth of human behavior and choose the 
direction that we should follow.” (p. 9-10) And “this highest form of 
knowledge is readily available in religion. Since humin beings are re- 
ligious by nature, many basic problems can be solved if religious belief 
is depended on.” (p.10) The study of science is the search for explana- 
tion, and that of mathematics, the development of a deductive system. 
It is because of this latter system that the highest harmony of science 
can be satisfactorily achieved to explain various facts and phenomena. 


The author says the goal of philosophy is to obtain full natural 
knowledge through various methods, to arrange and organize it in order 
to give final explanations to every basic thing. He prefers the deduc- 
tive-inductive method because ‘‘we are not experimentalists, hence we 
don’t depend solely on the analytic method; nor are we idealists, for 
we not only believe in reason and ideal. A harmony of the two is the 
only sensible approach to philosophy.”’ 





Very comprehensive bibliography including books and reference works 
on philosophy written in Chinese, English, German, French, Italian and 
Spanish. 


Ch’en, Ta-ch’i, 1887- 


On Confucius. Taipei, Cheng Chung Book Co., 1958. 156p. 21cm. 
NT$20,00 


AFB BRE TE ENT 


This is a collection of seventeen published and unpublished papers 
on Confucius and hls philosophy. References are made mainly to the 
Analects, and occasionally also to other works. It is the author’s inten- 
tion to present Confucius and his philosophy by revealing his true value 
rather than to praise him blindly or to find fault without due reason. 


The book opens with a paper on the ‘‘seeming contradiction in the 
philosophy of. Confucius’’ in which the author denounces the false belief 
that Confucius’ philosophy is guilty of self contradiction. Discussed, second- 
ly, are the five central concepts of Confucius’ philosophy: Tao (Truth), 
Te (Virtue), Jen (Selflessness), I (Righteousness), and Li (Propriety), 
and their inter-relations. Bringing up th: rear are papers on the lesser 
important concepts of the Master’s philosophy with explanation and am- 
plification of some of Confucius’ sayings. 
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Huang, Chien-chung, 1889-1959 & others 


History of Chinese Philosophy; a collection of essays. Taipei, China 
Cultural Publishing Foundation 1958. 


3y. tab. 19cm. NT$53.60. 
1 TA me REESE SE AL SEL ED TT 


This collection of seventeen essays serves to present the main cur- 
rents of Chinese philosophicaal thought. The essays are written by such 
eminent Chinese philosophers as Huang Chien-chung, Ch’ien Mu, Tang 
Kung-shun, Lao Kan, Fan Chueh-hui, and Chang Ch’i-chuan on such 
important subjects as the cosmology of I Ching (The Book of Changes) 
and Li Chi (The Book of Rites), Confucian philosophy and its systems, 
the religious thoughts of Mo-tzu, the philosophy of Lao-tzu, the Zen 
and Chuan-tzu and the philosophy of Wang Yang-ming. 


Seven of the essays are on the philosophy of Lao-tzu. a subject on 
which this book is especially strong. 


Basic Knowledge for the Modern Citizen Library. 





Li,Shih-chieh, 


An Introduction to Chinese Buddhism. Taipei, Taiwan Fu Chiao Yueh 
K’an She, 1959. 


xvii, 270p. 19cm. 
PRR ei NE HH ALK 


In the author's preface he indicates that this book is prepared: 1) 
to make a systematic presentation of the essentials of Chinese Buddhism, 
2) to outline the general theories of mahayana, or the great conveyance, 


of Chinese Buddhism, and 3) to compare Buddhism with Western philo- 
sosphies. 


In three parts: Introduction, Discussion, and Conclusion. Part I is 
made up of a chapter on the different sects of Buddhism and another 
one on the general theory of Buddhism. Part II consists of cuapters on 
the universe, the phenomena, and disenchantment from moral life. Since 
Being and Phenomena are but different views of the same thing, this is 
where Chinese Buddhism is rooted. The author believes that Chinese 
national characteristics originate from the ‘‘One Heart”? and come back 
to the same. Hence, ‘‘among the various religions in the world, Bud- 
dhism is the idealistic moral religion. The philosophy of the ‘‘One 
Heart”’ goes hand in hand with the essence of Buddhism’’. 
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Appended is a bibliography of reference works, which includes twelve 
sutras, five vinayas, fourteen abidharmas, fifty commentaries, fourteen, 
histories and biographies, and thirty-six books in Japenese. 


This is worthwhile reading for those sinologists who are interested 
in the cultural thoughts of China. 


Shih. Tzu-chou, 


Koran in Chinese. Taipei, Collectanea Sinica Committee, 1953. 
x, 908p. 23cm. NT$80.00 


nr ee REE ae A ee Fir 


There have been several translated versions of the Koran, but they 
are either in abridged form or so worded that they become difficult for 
laymen to understand. This newly translated version is so far the best 
available in the Chinese language. 


Mr. Shih Tzu-chou, translator, has long the need of such a translation 
of the Koran as one often has to quote from the Koran in preaching the 
Islamic doctrine, and there was not a suitable Chinese translation available. 
However, as the translator rightly mentions in the Foreword, the trrns- 
lation of the Koran has to be a literal translation, and sometimes this is 
accomplished at the expense of fiuency in Chinese. 


Translating into Chinese from the original text in Arabic, the trans- 
lator has consulted the English versions of the Koran translated by Yusuf 
Abdullah Ali and Mohammed Ali. Standard translotion of proper names 
and special terms are adopted when available; they are translated phon- 
etically. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Chang, Ch’i-yan, 1901— 


Democracy and Chinese Culture. Taipei, China Caltural Publishing Fou- 
ndation, 1959. 
xiv, 345p. 19cm. NT$28.00 


ROE RR ce BE CE EL PF 


This book is a collection of sixteen essays by Dr. Chang Ch’i-yun, 
the eminent historian-geogaapher who was Minister of Education for 
several years. Taken separately, each of the sixteen essays stands as an 
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authoritative study on an individual subject; read as a whole, the book 
serves to-indicate the relationship between Chinese culture and the western 
ideologies of democracy. Through systematic presentation and comparative 
study, the author points out that the ideology of present day democracy 
has its origin in the philosophy of Confucius. The French idea of Liberty, 
Equality, and Philanthropy; the American ideology ‘‘of the people, for 
the people, and by the people’’ are actually the same as Confucius’ 
concepts ‘*To teach without class distinction,”’ ‘‘to elect the virtuous and 
the capable,”” and ‘‘one world’. The three principles of Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, namely, the Principle oy Nationalism, the Principle of Democracy, 
and the Principle of Better Livelihood of the People, is based upon 
traditional Chinese culture and is enriched by the experience of Western 
democracies. | 


The author’s understanding of Chinese and Western politic.-philos- 
ophical thought and his enlightening views on many subjects have made 
this book an important work for students of political philosophy. 


Chang, Hsiao-ch’ien, 


A Political History of Modern China. Taipei, China Cultural Publishing 
Founddation 1959. 


xxii, 200p. illus. 2lem. NT$15.00 
Appendices 


BU TBC MSE Ce HY Ek PDF 


Although entitled a political history of modern China, this informa- 
tive book, enriched by valuable photographs, maps, and other materials, 
is in fact a concise history of modern China during the past three hu- 
ndred years, 7 


A brief account of the history of China from the end of the Ming 
dynasty to the Opium War is given at the beginning of the book. Detailed 
discussion is made of China’s struggle in the modern world after she was 
forced into world politics. 


The author is associate professor of modern Chiness history at the 
Provincial Taipe ; Junior College of Technology. He has contributed much 
of the publishing industry in China in the capacity of executive-secretary 
to the China Cultural Publishing Foundation which publishes ‘Basic 
Knowledge for the Modern Citizen Library.”’ 
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Hsii, Tao-lin, 1906— 


On Society and Culture. Taipei, China Culture Service, 1958. 
ii, 102p. 19em. NT$7.00 


eM SLC AL, PRL BB HE PR SC My BE MEE FD FF 


A collection of seventeen essays on society and culture selected by the 
author who is an eminent scholar of jurisprudence and semantics. Gra- 
duated from the University of Berlin, Dr. Hsii has been professor of 
jurisprudence for many ysars. 


Among the most note-worthy essays are: The Scientific Meaning of 
the Welfare State; Democracy, Constitationalism and Systems; Democracy 
and Criticism; Leadership Thinking; Totalitarianism and Semantics; The 
Changing Concept of Culture; and Chinese Culture in Action. 


The President’s Committee on Administrative Reforms. 
Essays on Administrative Reform. Taipei, 1958. iii, 288p. 19cm. 


FTE ame PENT NS TEE BR Fr a FD 


In recent years, the Government and private citizens alike have felt 


strongly the need for improving and reorganizing the executive branch 
of the gozernment. Hence, the President’s Committee on Administrative 
Reforms was established and a great number of articles and editorials 
have been written on the subject. This book, compiled by the Commit- 
tee, is a collection of the reports of the committee and articles written 
by scholars on the principles of public administration and their practical 
applications. 


Wong, Ming-i, 


Contemporary Interior Administration of the Republic of China. Taipei, 
the author, 1959. 


210p. 2icm. NT$14.00 
LPR PM Pee FEMME ESS A FD 


A general resume of the Chinese interior administration in the last 
ten years. In two parts: Part I deals with the general policies and the 
theory and practices of the ‘‘Five Rights’’ Constitution. Part ITI consists 
of discussions on the self-government in Taiwan, parliamentary procedures, 
stabilization of society, mobilization system, census registration, police 
work, military service, cooperative organizations, labour and _ sanitary 
administration. 
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Will appeal to students of the government and politics on China. 


Yang, Po-ch’ing, 


Public Relations at Work; the Case of the Taiwan Sugar-cane Farmers’ 
Service. Taipei, The Service, 1959. 
viii, 89p. 2lem. 


—PETRADRA Bene AMAR MBN 


The principles of public relations and their practical applications are 
clearly illustrated in this case study of the Taiwan Sugar-cane Farmers’ 
' Tervice, an organization established three years ago. 


PA RR A EMRE pot 


This study is important to those who are interested in public relatiou 
work not only because the sugar industry is one of the biggest in Taiwan 
and influences more than a million people, but also because the achieve- 
ments of this organization show clearly that public relations, when well 
planned and administered, can take the place of rigid government control. 

Detailed account of the objectives and organization of the Service 
as well as the different ways and means by which problems were solved 
through good public relations. 


ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRIES 


Association of Chinese Engineers 


The Industrial Reconstruction of Taiwan. Taipei, 1958. 72Ip. 
illus. tab. map. 26cm. 


Appendix, 
SHCLURL PRCBGSZeR 


This accurate and informative collection of articles, written by ex- 
perts on various industrial subjects, is by far the best of its kind on the 
industrial reconstruction of Taiwan. The irdustrial reconstruction of 
Taiwan is discussed under thirteen topics: Sugar, Power, Aluminum, 
Fertilizer, Petroleum, Natron. Cement, Tobacco and Liquor, Railways, 
Highways, Harbours, Water conservation, and Running-water. In addi- 
tion to a detailed account of the present condition of each of the indus- 
tries, its past history and future development are discussed. 


The book is well-edited and enriched by many valuable tables and 
illustration. 
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Bank of Taiwan. Research Division. 
Industries of Taiwan. Taipei, 1958. 


2v. diagrs. tab. 26cm. 
SAT RY SATE TIES hi FD 


In order to present a clear picture of the different industries in 
Taiwan, their materials, procedures of production, sales, and future de- 
velopments, the Research Divison of the Bank of Taiwan has compiled 
this collection of reports prepared by specialists in the appropriate fields 
or managers of the industrial plants. 


In two volumes: Vol. I contains reports on the flour industry, seasn- 
ing flavors, yeast, brewing and distilling, and tobacco industry; Vol. II, 
steel industry, shipbuilding, cement, fertilizers, glass works, batteries bicy- 
cles, textiles, soap, and machinery. 


Bank of Taiwan. Research Division. 
The Primitive Economy of Taiwan. Taipei, 1959. 
ii, 163p. illus. tab. maps. 26cm. 


EZ SER T TC SE a ED 


This collection of seven papers provides the best source material for 
the study of aboriginal inhabitation of Taiwan. 


Seven papers: 1) The Aboriginal Inhabitants of Taiwan-detailed ac- 
count of the origins and traditions of the seven tribes: Atayal, Saisiat, 
Bunun, Tsaou, Paiwan, Ami, and Yami: 2) Primitive Economy of Taiwan 
—discussion of the production patterns of the aboriginal inhabitants, their 
fishing, hunting, agricultute, pasturage, and handicraft; their work distri- 
bution systems and social organizations; 3) The Aboriginal Inhabitants 
and Their Food, Clothing and Sheltering: 4) Economic Life of the 
Aboriginal T'aiwan: 5) Agricultural and Harvest Customs and Festivals 
of the Aboriginal Inhabitants; 6) The Myths and Traditions of the 
Aboriginal Inhabitants concerning natural phenomena, origins of things, 
plants and animals; and 7) the Age-classes and Work-distribution groups 
of the Aboriginal Inhabitants of Taiwan. 


China Productivity Center. 
Taiwan Buyer’s Guide. Taipei, 1958. 
596p. tab. 31cm. 


Appendix. 
PRM TMA BARRED FD 
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The China Productivity Center, a service organization dedicated to 
assisting industries in their production program, has compiled this bilingual 
Taiwan Buyer’s Guide ‘‘in whieh are enumerated the various major in- 
dustrial products, their manufacturers and other related information for 
the handy reference of the direct consumers, traders, and the general 
buying public. Through the use of this Guide, accurate information on 
the required commodity may be easily obtained.”’ 


In seven parts: Part 1, Classified List of Products and Classified 
List of Manufacturers (bilingual); Part II, List of Manufacturers (in 
Chinese) and Alphabetical List of Manufacturers (in English); Part III, 
List of Importers and Exporters (in Chinese), Alphabetical List of Im- 
porters and Exporters (in English), Classified List of Representatives and 
Agencies of Firms in Taiwan (bilingual); Part IV, List of Registered 
Trade Names of Products (in Chinese); Part V, Classified List of 
Handicraft Suppliers (bilingual); Part VI, List of Service Agencies Related 
to Industries and Trades (bilingual); and Part VII, Rules and Regulations 
Governing Industries, Foreign Trade (bilingual). 


The Co-operative Bank of Taiwan. 


The Annual Report of Taiwan Co-operative Finance, Taipei, 1958. 
vii, 145p. diags. tabs. 26cm. 
Appendixes 


SRAM BAAS AES hi 


In two parts: Part I General, consists of an outline of the Cooperative 
Bank of Taiwan, its history, organization, characteristics, and business 
activities; Part II, forty-nine statistical tables classified by organization, 
business, affiliation, membership, distribution, etc. 

A handy statistical compilation of members of the Cooperative Bank 
of Taiwan, the cooperative societies in different communities, their yearly 
deposits and loans,.loans of specialized credit cooperative, clearings of 
credit cooperatives, sales of revenue stamps, etc. 

Appended are: Indicators of Taiwan Economy; Major Event of Co- 
operatives in 1947; and A List of Branch Offices and Agencies of the 
Cooperative Bank of Taiwan. 


Central Daily News. 


Economic Development of the Republic of China. Taipei, 1958. 
iv, 312p. illus. tab. port. 26cm. NT$50.00 


PR Zee eR pt A RLY 
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In commemoration of the twenty-ninth anniversary of its establishment 
(March 12, 1958), the Central Daily News has compiled this collection 
of reports on the economic developii*ent of China. 


Following a general review of the fulfilment of the first Four-Year 
Economic Development Plan and a general discussion on the outlook of 
future developments, the individual reports, often enriched by up-to-dite 
statistics and well-taken photographs, are grouped into five broad catego- 
ries: Industry and Mining, Agriculture, Forestry and Water Conservation; 
Communication and Transportation; Finance and Commerce; and Local 
Economic Reconstruction. 


An informative volume presenting an accurate and up-to-date picture 
of the economic conditions of Tiawan. 


lhe History of Labour Movements in China Editiorial Board. 


A History of Labour Movements in China. Taipei, Chirese Labor Welfare 
Publishing Service, 1957. 


5v. tab. NT$240.00 
MATa RS Teh th HREA CH 
vf fa 9 Ta HY aE: FD FF 


This comprehensive history of labour movements in China has been 
prepared collectively by the members of the Editorial Board under the 
editorship of Mr. Ma Ch’ao-chun, who was for many years Chairman of 
the ‘,uomingtang Central Committee Labour Department. Mr. Ma, a 
devout disciple of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, had worked in British and American 
factories before he came to lead the labour movement in China and serve 
in different government posts. 


The history of labor movements in China is divided into nine periods. 
This chronological compilation serves to indicate: 1) the close relationship 
between the Kuomingtang and the labor movement in China and its 
characteristics; 2) the influence of world labor movements and their 
bearing on the labour movement of China, and the trends of the Chinese 
labour movement as can be seen from the labour movement in the free 
world; and 3) that the labour movement in China, under the guiding 
principle of the Three:Peoples’ Principle, is a movement for democracy, 
liberty and equality and against totalitarianism, slavery and suppression. 


The materials zre collected from different sources to include materials 
on labour organization, labour activities, labour problems, government 
labour policies and labour administration. 
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At the end of the book the editors express their hopes for the labour 
movements in China: 1) to achieve coordinated cooperation between labour 
and capital so that class struggle can be eliminated; 2) to stabilize society 
through a non-partisan labour organization; 3) to elevate technical train- 
ing and to increase work opportunities; 4) to negotiate and agree upon 
fair compensation under regional plans; and 5) to strenghten labour org- 
anizations and to achieve closer international cooperation. 


Many documents and records are included in this book to make it 
indispensable to students of Chinese labour movements. 





Institute of International Economic Studies (Taipei). 
Current Situation of International Economy, series III, Taipei, 1959. 
iv, 252p. 2lem. NT$25.00 


PAPER RSLS: PRR ROTEL AG FD 


In order to present a clear picture of the current changeful situation 
of international economy, the Institute has compiled this informative book 
of fourteen papers on current developments in different parts of the 
world. 


This book contains fourteen papers written by members of the 
Institute and by experts on economics and international trade: Today’s 
Economy of Free China; General Survey of Economic Development of 
the United States; An Analysis of Britain’s Economic Situation in 1958; 
Western European Economy toward Cooperation and Solidarity; Japanese 
Economy in a Period of Recession; The Economic Situation of Southeast- 
ern Asia in 1958; The Petroleum Problem and Fconomic Development 
of Middle East Countries; Recent Economic Situation in Hongkong; The 
Progress of Southern Korea’s Economy; General Economic Situation of 
Okinawa; The Economic Situation of Latin-America in 1953 and Its 
Tendency; Soviet Russia’s Economy in 1958; The Current Economic 
Condition of Eastern European Satellites; and The Current Economic 
Situation in Communist China and Its Change. 


Taiwan Provincial Government. Department of Agriculture & Forestry. 
Taiwan Fisheries Yearbook. Taipei, 1958. 


125p. tab. 26cm. 
SPAR BART Re iar) 


This is a publication of statistical tables of Taiwan fishery conditions 
at the end of 1957. Its statistics include the number of fishermen and 
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families; persons engaged in the fishing industry; status of fishing crafts; 
status of the ice making industry; status of the cold storage industry; 
fisheries production by month; fisheries production by species and month; 
processed fishery products by species; fish culture areas; production of 
fish fry; production of fish fry by month; number of casualties of fisher- 
men; losses and damages to fishing crafts; losses and damage to fishing 
gear. It contains besides the annual status of fishing craft (1955-1957); 
annual fisheries production, 1938-1957. Statistical information is appended 
in English fot the convenience of foreign users. 


Taiwan Sugar Company, Ltd. 
A Plan for the Development of the Tidal land of Yun-lin hsien. Taipei, 
1958. 
vi, 220p. illus. tab. 29cm. 
PRET Hh | RAT PR Sa PD 
Commissioned by the Commission for the Employment of Veterans, 
Taiwan Sugar Company has prepared this detailed plan for the develop- 


ment of the tidal land in Yun-lin Hsien. This plan includes a - general 
introduction, an outline of the plan, the natural resources of the area, 


engineering and construction, the cultivation of the land, expenditure and 
expected profit. 


Being part of the Four Year Economic Construction Plan for Taiwan, 
this development plan aims at the increase of cultivated land and thus 
helps the veterans to get settled. Statistics, surveys and designs made by 
the Company as well as many maps and photographs are attached to this 
volume. 


This report is important not only because it shows a new direction 
towards improving the economic conditions of Taiwan, but also because 
it gives detailed reports on the economy, agriculture and population of 
Taiwan. 


EDUCATION 


Chou, Ch’ien, 1893 


Educational Psychology. Taipei, The author, 1959. 
ii, 645p. illus. 2lcm. NT$76.00 
Appendices 


AAO MRS TAD 


This book on educational psychology has forty-two chapters in five 
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parts: Educational psychology; The Psychology and Education of the 
Infant and the Child; ‘The psychology and Education of Teen-agers and 
Youth; The Psychology of Learning; and Educational Tests and Measure- 
ments. 


The author has been professor of educational. psychology for more 
than thirty years. His tireless research and rich experience are admirably 
incorporated into this informative volume. The author not only discusses 
in details the various phases of educational psychology, but has also 
prepared topics of discussion in each chapter for the benefit of the 
student. 


Among the useful appendices are a suggested training program for 
the normal school, standard physique measurement tables, and a bibliog- 
raphy. 


Huang, Chien-chung, 1889-1959 


Education and philosophy. Taipei, Graduate School of Education, Taiwan 
Normal University, 1959. 
iv, 513p. 21cm. 


ERG GOR ARK Ra HT ATE ia FD 


In commemoration of the seventieth birthday of the late professor 
Huang Chien-chung, well known educator-philosopher, the graduate students 
of the College of Education, Taiwan Normal University, have compiled 
this volume of collected papers of Professor Huang. 


About one half of the forty papers selected for this volume were 
papers on education, three-tenths on philosophy, and the remaining two- 
tenths on culture in general. Ranging from ancient Chinese philosophies 
and educational theories to modern educational systems, the papers cover 
a very wide field. Also included are articles on the future of the 
Chinese language, the disposition of the Boxer Indemnity returned by 
the British government, etc. 


Shih, Chien-sheng, 1918- 


Contemporary Chinese Education. Taipei, China Cultural Publishing 
Foundation, 1958. 
4v. 19cm. NT$40.00 


PRR PRS REE PCH A AT 


This book, a collection of reports in five parts, was prepared as the 
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Annual Report on Education for the fiscal year of 1957. The reports 
were prepared by those who were responsible for the operation of their 
respective offices, institutions, colleges and schools, with emphasis on 
current conditions and the improvements made in recent years. 


In five Parts: Part I, Higher Education, consisting of reports on each 
of the universities and colleges; Part II, Secondary Education, reports 
on the national secondary schools, provincial middle schools, normal 
schools, and vocational schools of agriculture, technology, commerce, 
nursing, arts, and home economics; Part III, Primary Education, reports 
on primary schools, kindergartens, and educational activities for pre-school 
children; Part IV. Social Education, reports on the libraries, museums, 
the Science Museum, the Art Museum, and other social educational 
institutions; and Part V, International Cultural and Educational Activities, 
reports on the Chinese cultural institutions abroad, UNESCO programs, 
the international conferences in which China participated, activities and 
treaties signed under international technical cooperation, and cultural 
exchange programs. 


NaI MAR 8 & 


Taiwan Provincial Office of Education. Department of Auditing. 
Taiwan Educational Statistics—1958. Taipei, 1959. 
ix, 153p. tab. 21cm. 


BAA Bit > CEE AE ME as a FD 


Based on the provincial and local government budgets and periodical 
reports of different national, provincial, and hsien educational institutions 
and offices, this accurate and up-to-date statistical compilation is in seven 
parts: Higher Education; Secondary Education; Primary Education; Social 
Education; Budgets and Funds; and Miscellaneous. 


Also included are figures for the period from 1955 to 1957 although 
the statistics are primarily for the academic year of 1958. 


A very valuable appendix is a chart showing the existing educational 
system of China. 


Wang, Chih-t’ing, 1916- 


Educational History of Taiwan. Taipei, Taiwan Books Company, 1958. 
viii, 268p. tab. 21cm. NT$30.00 


BAAR EAS AeA 


The educational history of Taiwan is divided into three periods: 
Pre-Japanese Period; Japanese Period; and the Period after Taiwan was 
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restored to the Republic of China. For the benefit of discussion, the 
first period is further divided into: 1) Taiwan under the Dutch and 
Spanish occupation; 2) Taiwan during Cheng Ch’eng-kung’s (Koxinga) 
Ming dynasty; and 3) Taiwan in the Ch’ing dynasty. Discussions of the 
latter two periods are made under five broad subjects: primary education; 
secondary education; social education; higher education; and educational 
administration. 


The author has not only successfully presented a clear picture of the 
development of education in Taiwan but also has made a number of 
recommendations and suggestions for future developments. The selective 
bibliography and the statistics are of reference value. 


Yuan, Ch’un-hui, 


President Chiang on Education. Taipei, China Culture Service, 1958. 
ii, 401p. 18cm. NT$18.00 


PRB Simei ARR ec Py BEL FF 


This collection on eduction is selected from President Chiang Kai- 
shek’s speeches, addresses, essays and messages up to the end of June 
1958. The articles, with their sources and dates noted, are arranged under 
four broad categories: The principle of education, education administra- 
tion, basic education and the general principles of learning aud research. 


Much improvement has been made in education since the Govern- 
ment moved to Taiwan; President Chiang has published a great deal on 
this all-important subject. This well-selected and edited book would 
prove valuable reading for both general education workers and specialized 
educators. 


OVERSEAS CHINESE-EDUCATION, 
ECONOMICS, ETC. 
Ch’en, Lieh-fu, 1909— 
Education for the Overseas Chinese—The Philippines. Taipei. 
Publication Service. 1958 
xvi, 239p. 19em. NT$10.00 


SERA PRT ROP OL FT 


With one hundred and fifty colleges and schools for Overseas Chinese, 
the Philippines ranks first among countries with heavy Chinese popula- 
tions. 
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The author, who has devotcd himself to Overseas Chinese education 
for more than twenty years, has’ prepared this informative volume wit 
the understanding that the significance of good education for the Oversea: 
Chinese lies not only in the preservation of Chinese culture but also in 
strengthening cultural ties and promoting cultural exchange between 
China and the Philippines. 


The book comprises nine chapters: Objectives of overseas Chinese 
Education; Development of Overseas Chinese Education; Organization 
of a Chinese School and Its Supervision; Geographical Distribution of the 
Chinese Schools and Their Coordination; Funds and Facilities; Curricula 
and Problems; The Young Overseas Chinese; and Family Guidance and 
Social Education. 


Overseas Chinese Education Series. 


Li, T’sung-hsin,1911- 
Education for the Overseas Chinese—Cambodia. Taipei, Overseas Publica- 
tion Service, 1959. 
. xiii, 153p. 19m.. NT$8.00 
NRCC ARON MEOR HY MTR EDS 
In addition to concise descriptions of the current educational condi- 
trons of the Chinese population in Cambodia, their educational organization 
and management, teachers and funds, curricula and instruction, family 
guidance and social education; the author undertakes to show the direc- 
tion. toward which better education for the Chinese population in 
Cambodia can be developed as well as some difficulties educators will 
have to face. It is pointed ont that only close cooperation, between the 
Cambodians and the Chinese can produce better education for the Chinese 
population in Cambodia. It is hoped that by presenting the problems 
some fersible solutions can be worked out. Also emphasized is the 
amiable relationship which has become a tradition between the two 
countries. 


Overseas Chinese Education Series 


Ma, Hung-shu, 


Education for the Overseas Chinese—Hongkong. Taipei, Overeseas Publica- 
tion Service, 1958. 


x. 323p. 19cm. NT$12.00 
SHER GAA MN SUM Ahi MEM ELEN TT 


A general discussion of the historical and geographical background 
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of education for the Overseas Chinese in Hongkong is followed by a 
detailed description of current educational conditions on the peninsula. 
Educational problems are carefully analyzed and solutions offered in 
the light of pedagogical theories. The attached photographs, statistics 
and maps add to the reference value of the book. 


The authors are educators with rich experience. 


Overseas Chinese Education Series. 


Sung, Che-me, 


Education for the Overseas Chinese—British Borneo. Taipei, Overseas 
Publication Service, 1959. 


xi, 243p. 19cm. NT$10.00 
KBE RW BATT ASRS ALOE OIL PN TT 


Based on his personal experiences and data from official publications, 
the author has written this informative volume on the education of 
Overseas Chinese in British Borneo. It is the author’s intentien to show 
the characteristics of Overseas Chinese education and how it is influenced 
by the local social background and geographical elements. From this un- 


derstanding, it is hoped that education for the Overseas Chinese popula- 
tion in British Borneo can be improved. 


In three parts: Part I, Education for the Overseas Chinese in North 
Borneo; Part II, Education for the Overseas Chinese in Brunei: and Part 
III, Education for the Overseas Chinese in Sarawak. 


Overseas Chinese Education Series 


History of the Overseas Chinese Editorial Board. 


History of the Overseas Chinese, 1956-1959. Taipei, 1959. 
3v. 22cm. NT$97.00 


GE WHER GAD 


In two parts: Part I, General Hisory, deals with the general situation 
of the overseas Chinese people, population distribution, economic condi- 
tions, educational and cultural activities, organizations, social life, their 
contributions to the world, and their influence upon Chinese migration 
policies. Given in detail are accounts of their contributions to the 
founding of the Republic and the work of national reconstruction. Also 
included is a concise history of the migration of the Chinese. 


Part II, still in progress, consists of several separate volumes on 
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situations the overseas Chinese face in different parts of the world. The 
published ones are: 1) History of the Chinese People in Korea (October 
1958); 2) History of the Chinese People in Vietnam (October 1958); 
aud 3) History’of the Chinese People in Thailand (April 1959). Iuforma- 
tion similar to that covered in Part I is given in these volumes together 
with biographies of the leading Chinese in the communities. 


Appended to these volumes. are bibliographies, laws and regulations 
governing property transactions, business operations, price controls, educa- 
tion, and immigration in these countries. 


Overseas Chinese Affairs Coommission. 


Overseas Chinese Economic Yearbook. Taipei, 1958. 


xx, 788p. 26cm. NT$100.00 
HE AGES RE HEGRE WR ES A a FD 

Intended to provide overseas Chinese with current information on 
the general economic situation, economic policies, trade with China, and 
communist economical infiltration in the twenty-four countries in Southeast 
Asia, Southwest Asia, Europe, Oceania, South and North Americas, the 
Yearbook gives brief accounts of world economic developments, activities 
for economic cooperation in Asia, economic conditions of the Chinese 
populations in these areas and their contributions to the Republic of China. 


COMMUNISM 


Chaug, Hsia-min, 
The Frontier Peoples under the Tyrannical Rule of the Chinese Communists. 
Taipei, China Culture Service, 1958. 
vi 84p. 19cm. NT$6.00 
SIEBER ECP ZEW EE Ae Bey He MB AL FD FF 
Based on the latest materials about Chinese Communist activities in 


the frontier areas, the author has prepared this informative book for 
those who are interested in Chinese frontier affairs. 


The book is in three parts: Part I contains a general discussion of 
Russian policy towards minority groups and that of the Chinese Com- 
munists, their development and changes. Part II gives detailed accounts 
of the Chinese Communist frontier system and the actual condition of 
the so-called ‘‘Minority People Self-governing’”’ areas and the intrigues 
behind these doings. Part I[I contains a general review of what the 
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Communists have done in the frontier areas and the development of anti- 
Cnmmunist movements among the frontier peoples. 


The appendices include: A Table Showing the Distribution of the 
‘*Minority Peoples’? and Their Living Conditions; Map of the so-called 
‘‘Inner-Mongolia Autonomy’’; and a Map Showing the so-called ‘‘Minority 
People Autonomy Areas.” 


Lin, Yu-t’ang, 1895- 

The Secret Name. Tr. into Chinese by the Central Daily News. Taipei, 
the Central Daily News, 1958. 

i, 150p. illus. 19em. NT$8.00 

BS tian UR A REP 


The present study outlines the growth of communism in the past 


forty years and urges a Free World international policy to fight the 
‘cold war.” 


This readable if somewhat provocative study, with its helpfal charts, 
tables, and chronolgies, should be read by all who are interested in the 
study of Communist intrigue in world affairs. The authyr’s treatment, 


unfortunately, is second-hand and somewhat dated. A great deal of this 
book is merely a summary of other men’s works. The great majority 
of people in the free world would gain much by reading this book, and 
Dr. Lin’s name and popularity would probably carry his message over. 
Readers would surely likewise enjoy reading Dr. Lin’s well-documented 
expoce of the fantastic double-talk of Commnuists and some of the Chinese 
proverbs and quotations from Confucius. 


In ten chapters. 


Overseas Publication Service. 
The Combating Tibet. ‘Taipei, 1959. 
iii, 107p. illus. 19cm. NT$5.00 
PETER ESE HY id FD 
The ‘‘Tibetan Problem”’ has become the focus of world attention 
since the Tibetans rebelled against the tyrannical rule of the Chinese 


Communists. The Overseas Publication Service has prepared this informa- 
tive book to help the world understand Tibet and its problems. 


In five chapters: The Causes of the Tibetan Anti-Chmmunist Move- 
ments; The Tibetans Fighting against the Communists; Meaures Taken 
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by the National Government regarding the Tibetan Rebellion; World 
Reaction to and support for the Tibetan Rebellion; and the Development 
and Influence of the Tibetan Revolution. 


Appended to this book are maps and a general discussion of the 
history, geography,culture and religion of the Tibetan people. 


Sun, Ping-yen, 


Chinese Communist Food Control. Taipei, Cheng Chung Book Co., 1958. 
v, 222p. tab. 19cm. NT$15.00 


SEVER HR EE hil PRR TE ee FD FF 


This informative book tells how the Chinese Communists control the 
lives of the people through a rigid control of food for the purpose of 
maintaining their tyrannical rule under which the people are enslaved 
and suppressed. Food is the life of the people. This study of Chinese 
Commurist food control constitutes an important part of any study on 
the Chinese Communists. 


The book, in twelve chapters, gives detailed accounts of the food 
policy of the Chinese Communists, food control institutions, control over 
food production, food collecting, the execution of over-all food control, 
forced buying of food, food stock control, control of food distribu- 
tion, control of food demand and supply, food consumption control, and 
the food problem confronting the Chinese Communists. Also discussed 
in detail is a suggested food policy after the recovery of the mainland. 


The selected biblography, the notes on the sources of material, the 
statistics and tables all contribute to the reference value of the book. 


Ting, K’uang-hua, 


Chinese Communists in Southeast Asia. Taipei, the author, 1959- 
vi, 210p. 19em NT$25.00 
iPIefEa i TERS fF FD 
General description of the Chinese Communists’ infiltration and 


invasion of Southeast Asia with current information and up-to-date 
statistics. 


In eight chapters: Russian Invasions in Asia; Development of Rus- 
sian and Chinese Communist Infiltrations in Southeast Asia; Chinese 
Communist Military Invasions in Southeast Asia; Subversive Political 
Activites; Economic Infiltration and Sabotage; Current Situation of the 
Communists in Southeast Asian Countries; New Developments of Anti- 
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Communist Activities; and a detailed discussion of cultural, artistic, and 
religious activities. 

Also discussed are the current conditions of the twelve Southeast 
Asian Countries, their foreign policies, economic conditions, governments, 
and politics, military strength, and political geographies. 


SCIENCE 
Agriculture, Archaeology, Engineering, 
Medicine, Terminology 


General Headquarters, Chinese Air Force, 
An English-Chinese Aviation Dictionary. Taipei, 1958. 
iii, 896p. 19cm. 


PST A tol ZEA] SG FD 


The General Headquarters of the Chinese Air Force has compiled 
this comprehensive dictionary of terms frequently used in aeronautics and 
aeronautical engineering with the exception of pure military terminology. 


The 37,011 terms with their Chinese counterparts or translations are 
arranged alphabetically In case of terms with more than one generally 
accepted translation, different translations are listed and numbered ac- 
cording to the frequency of their use in aeronautical literature. Translitera- 
tion is a means employed only as a last resort. 

Also included are generally accepted abbreviations. 


Kan, Wei-sung, 


Manual of Medicinal Plants in Taiwan. Taipei, National Research Institute 
of Chinese Medicine, 1958. 

xii, 206p. illus. tab. 27cm. NT$40.00 

Appendix. 


Bee Hes HR ETE TED 


After many years of collecting and research on the medicinal plants 
of Taiwan, the author, a specialist at the Taiwan Forestry Research 
Institute, has compiled this useful manual of 1,725 such plants. The 
author gives the name of each plant in Latin, English, Chinese and 
Japanese as well as a discussion on its location, distribution and its use 
in medicine. This book is by far most comprehensive manual on the 
medidinal plants of Taiwan for it includes a great deal of research material 
on the subject published in book or from papers which appeared in various 
journals. 
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The author acknowledges his appreciation for the help and assistance 
given him by many specialists in Taiwan. The book is also highly praised. 
by Messrs. Li Huan-hsin, Lin Wei-fang and Dr. Chuang Chao-hsiang, 
all recognized experts on the subject. 


Comprehensive bibliography. 


Na, Chih-liang, 


The Stone Drum Inscription; a general treatise. Taipei, Collectanea Sinica 
Committee, 1958. 


ii, 630p. 25cm. NT$100.00 
AREF BER PRB ART 

Being the oldest word inscription on stone (c. 249BC.), the “Stone 
Drum” inscription is of the utmost importance in the study of Chinese 
history, language, literature and archaeology. In addition to detailed 
accounts and brilliant discussions on the history, dating, and excavation 
of these ten ‘“‘drums”’ and the deciphering of the inscriptions. the book 
is enriched by well-photographed pictures of the drums, the earliest and 
the best rubbings of them, maps showing the routes by which the drums 
were moved from one place to another, notes and colophons written by 


different scholars and collectors, and a most comprehensive bibliography 
of books and papers on the subject. 


In a preface written by Professor Tung Tso-pin, the well known 
Chinese archaeologist, it is pointed out that the book is important because 
to it is appended the earliest and the best rubbings (the Shih ku wei tsai 
hsien feng pen) which the autoor has carefully checked and supplemented, 
as well as notes and colophons and a comprehensive bibliography. Professor 
Tung’s opinion is corroborated by Su Yinghui, another specialist on Chi- 
nese antiquities. 


The National Institute of Compilation and Translation. 


Dictionary of Scientific Terms as used in the various Sciences. 
Taipei, Cheng Chung Book Company, 1959. 


7v. 25cm NT$45.00 
Appendices 
AE wl ee AE TE a 
‘‘Scientific research begins with the definition of the correct terms,”’ 


wrote Wang Feng-chieh, Director of the National Institute of Compila- 
tion and Translation. ‘Confusion is to be expected where there are 
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different definitions for the same term and different terms for the 
same matter. It is to unify the translation of scientific terms that these 
volumes are compiled.”’ 


Under the auspices of the Ministry of Education, the Institute has 
undertaken this task of standardizing the translation of terms used in the 
literature of natural sciences, applied sciences, and the social sciences. 
Individual parts of this work were published separately by the China 
Commercial Press. 


In seven volumes: Vol. I, Mathematics, Physics, Chemical Terms, 
Chemical Instruments and Apparatus, Atomic Energy; Vol. II, Astronomy, 
Meteorology, Forestry; Vol. III, Embryogeny, Human Anatomy, Com- 
parative Anatomy, Bacteriology and Immunology; Vol IV, Psychopathology, 
Pharmacy and Pharmacology; Vol. V, Mineralogy, Soils, Fertilizer Tech- 
nology; V«l. VI, Mechanical Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Civil 
Engineering, Hydraulic Engineering; and Vol. VII, Sociology, Economics, 
Statistics, General Psychology, Pedagogy, Athletics. 


Appended to Vol. VII, is a gazetteer. 


Ohanici Tamehido and Na, Ch’i. 


The Medicinal Herbs of the North-Eastern Provinces (Manchuria). Taipei, 
National Research Institute of Chinese Medicine,1958. 
ii, 604p. illus. plts 19cm. NT$80.00 


BAZ GRA BREA Bye ROTI TENT 


Based upon old Chinese pharmacy books and rich materials on the 
medicinal herbs of Manchuria cumulated by Japanese pharmacists in the 
past forty years, this regional Materia Medica was prepared jointly by 
Dr. Ohanici Tamehido, sometime professor of pharmacy at the National 
Shen Yang Medical College and Professor Na Ch’i of the same institution. 


In two parts: Part I is devoted to a general discussion of the study 
of Chinese medicinal herbs and their applications; Part II, individual 
discussions about each of them, their botanical classification, chemical 
elements, usage in old prescriptions, and their inclusion in different 
Chinese pharmaceutical works. 


A definitive work on the subject that consists of descriptions and 
pictures of well over two hundred medicinal herbs. This work serves to 
bridge the gap between Pen T’s’ao, an ancient Chinese materia medica, 
and the modern science of pharmacy. 


Very valuable to students of medicine, pharmacy, agriculture or 
botany. 
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Research Division, Taiwan Land Bank. 

Taiwan Agricultural Statistics Handbook. Taipei, 1959. 
xli, 435p. tab. 19¢m. 
Appendices 
BRAUN MM = MT OTIE s H FD 

A statistical compilation of first importance for figures of distribution, 
acreage, yield, prices, census of farm animals, etc. based on materials 
furnished by the Provincial Commission of Agriculture and Forestry, the 
Provincial Food Bureau, Taiwan Monopoly Bureau of Tobacco and Wine, 
Provincial Commission of Civil Administration, and the Taiwan Sugar 
yompany. : 

More than twenty tables are appended to this handbook, among them, 
a statistical table showing the major farm machinery in Taiwan and an 
agricultural calendar. 


Taipei Tanshui River Bridge Construction Commission. 


Construction Report of the Chung Hsing Bridge. Taipei, 1959, 


xii, 356. 26cm. 


PRA LRG BARB 

Chung Hsing Bridge, designed and built by Chinese engineers, is the 
longest pre-stressed concrete bridge in the Far East. The bridge, over 
the Tanshui River, connects the City of Taipei Hsien and carries the 
main traffic entering the Western trunk route of Taiwan. With a total 
length of 2,295 meters, the bridge has sixty-one spans and extends 1,055 
meters over the river. 


The Commission for Public Works of the Taipei Municipal Govern- 
ment is responsible for the construction of the bridge. This report, in 
seven Chapters with a great number of illustrations and drafts, will prove 
a good reference for similar constructions. 


Taiwan Provincial Commission of Agriculture and Forestry. 
Agriculture Outline Series, book I[I—water conservation. 
Taipei, 1958. 
viii, 378p. illus. maps. 19cm. 
RRLE » $= —AH KA BSH RAB 


A usefu! handbook designed for local agricultural extension workers 
on water conservation with charts and statistics. 
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In two parts: part I—Engineering, consists of a general discussion, 
and chapters on the natural geography of Taiwan, water resources, river 
and water regulating projects, irrigation add drainage, and reservoirs. 
Part II—Administration, is composed of introduction and chapters on 
the registration of water claims, river and waterway administration irriga- 
tion systems and local water conservation organizations. 


ARTS 


Chuang, Shen, 


A Study on the History of Chinese Painting. Taipei Cheng Chung Book 
Co., 1959. 


xii, 264p. illus. 2lem. NT$20.00 
RE | OPES TE AEG FAT 


Through his father’s affilation with the Palace Museum, the author 
has been enabled to familiarize himself with the masterpieces of Chinese 
painting. Equipped with this intimate knowledge of Chinese painting. 
and modern research methods, the author is able to make unconventional 
comments upon one of the most important aspects of Chinese culture. 


The book is in three parts with eight chapters. Part I deals with 
such topics as realism in Chinese painting, the origin of portrait painting 
in China, and the Southern and Northern Schools of scenery painting. 


The author: traces back the origin of ‘“‘sitting portraits’? to the 
designs of the Andhara Kingdom of South India, while he attributes the 
style and influence of standing portraits to the Kingdom of Gandhara 
of Northern India. Portrait painting and painting of Buddha, both in- 
troduced from Gandhara, ceased to be differentiated from each other 
since the Epoch of the Three Kingdoms (220-277 A.D.). Ts’o-I-Ch’u- 
Sui or “‘painting pleats with waving lines’? was started by Tsao Pu- 
hsin (221-280 A.D.), the first master of painting of Buddha, rather 
than Tsao Chung-ta of North Ch’i (550-577 A.D.) as was commonly 
believed. The author also commented on the first systematic theory of 
Chinese painting, the Ku-hua-p’ing-lu (Criticism on Ancient Chinese 
Paintings) by Wei Hsieh, a student of Tsao Pu-hsin. Wei’s theory was 
based on the Lu-fa or the ‘‘six limbs,’? which is similar to the Six Limbs 
of Indian Painting written by Vatsyayana, an Indian painter of the 3rd 
century. The author has made a detailed itemized comparison of the 
two, although he has not commented on their mutual influence. 
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The author divides Chinese scenery painters into four schools in- 
stead of the conventional division of Southern and Northern schools: 1) 
The Li School: Li Su-hsun and his son; 2) Acdemy School: Liu Sung- 
nien, Li T’ang, Ma Yuan and Hsia Kuei; 3) The T’ang School: Wang 
Wei, Chin Hao, Kuan Ch’un, etc.; 4) Ynan and Ming School: Huang 
Kung-wang, Ni Tzuan, Wang Mun Wu Cheng, etc. 


Part II is devoted to studies of indivdual painters. The chapters on 
Ma Ho-chih (1130-1180 A.D.) and foreign painters of the Yuan dynasty 
are worthy research papers. Famous paintings are studied and traced 
in Part III of the book. Among the masterpieces studied are the Ming- 
huang-hsing-shu-t’u (Emperor Ming of the T’ang dynasty in Ssu-ch’uan 
in the Palace Museum Collection), Tze-yang-wu-lao-t’u (The Five Old 
Men of Tze-yang, two of the five paintings in the collection of the 
Free Gallery of Arts, Washington, D.C.), and the Jen-ma-t’u of Chao 
Yung (Painting of a man and a horse). 


Many plates and illustrations. 


LITERATURE 
Collection, History and Criticism 


Chang, Ch’i-yun, 1601— 


A History of Chinese Literature; a Collection of Essays. 
Taipei, China Cultural Publishing Service, 1958. 
4v. 19cm. NT$68.00 


BU ae Ser Me Same Sk gala 


In commemoration of the eightieth birthday of Mr. Yi Yu-jen, 
President of the Control Yuan, one hundred scholars and men of letters 
were invited to write an essay on one of the eminent Chinese men of 
letters from Confucius down to those who lived in the first years of the 
Republic of China. 


Although each of the one hundred essays concentrates on one par- 
ticular writer, the general theory of literature and background of the 
writer’s time is discussed; and on some occasions, a brief chronological 
biography and a chronological list of writings of the writer is prepared. 
Hence, this is rot only a collection of studies of the individual Chinese 
writers, but also serves to outline the history of Chinese literature. 
Basic Knowledge for the Modern Library. 
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Tai, Gh’uan-hsien, 1890—1949 
Collected Writings of Tai Chi-t’ao. Taipei, China Cultural Service, 1959. 
4. v. 2lem. NT$100.00 


REM EAA MRS PRI Hyp TE 

A well-arranged collection of the writings of Tai Chi-t’ao, a life 
long follower of Dr. Sun Yat-sen and fellow-officer of President Chiang 
Kai-shek, who was the first President of the Examination Yuan and one 
of the most important founders of the present day Chinese examination 
system. For many years a member of the Kuomintang Central Com- 
mittee, he participated in the formation of many important policies. Under 
the name of Tai T’ien-ch’ou, he wrote a great number of inspiring 
editorials and articles which were read with great enthusiasm by news- 
paper readers all over China and thus helped the revolution. A devout Bud- 
dhist, he made the acquaitance of many philosophers and scholars of Bud- 
dhism and wrote a number of enlightening articles on the subject with 
deep and wide influence. Because of Mr. Tai’s enlightened views on 
many important issues and his various associations and affiliations, this 
collection is a most valuable book for those who stndy the history of 
modern China. 


The editor of the book was a secretary to Mr. Tai for more than 
twenty years. He is thus qualified to make a thorough search for all 
Tai’s writings in existence and to include in these volumes much material 
which would not have been available to the public otherwise. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND GEOGRAPHY 


Ch’en, T’ien-hsi, 


A Chronological Biography of Mr. Tai Ch’uan-hsien. 


Taipei, Collectanea Sinica Committee, 1958. 
iv, 176p. 2lcm. NT$30.00 


REAR AC RK RRA NTT 


Mr. Tai Ch’uan-hsien, for many years President of the Examination 
Yuan, was one of the founding fathers of the Republic of China and 
one of the principal founders of the present-day Chinese examination 

The author first made his acquaintance with Mr. Tai in 1916 and 
later served as Mr. Tai’s secretary for many years. He is thus well 
qualified to write chronological biography of Ta: Ch’uan-hsien. 


The author gives detailed accounts of Mr. Tai’s contributions to 
the Chinese examination system during the period between 1928 and 
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1948 when Mr. Tai was President of the Examination Yuan. For 
each year, the major events of that year are noted. 


This is not only by far the best biography of Tai Ch’uan-hsien; 
due to Mr. Tai’s coutributions to the country and his various affila- 
tions, this is also a valuable book for students of modern Chinese history. 


The China Yearbook Editorial Board. 
China Yearbook 1957-1958. Taipei, 1958. 
xxxv, 755p. 27cm. NT$150.00 
PHB ef EC a ee HH Pk: 

An indispensable refernce book for general information on China 
in the fiscal year of 1957. In four parts: General Information and 
Political Parties, Government and Its Functions, Administration of Tai- 
wan Province and the Off-shore Islands and the Chinese Communist 
Regime. 


A large portion of the contents has been rewritten as it is the 
policy of the Editorial Board to lay emphasis on new programs and im- 
provements made during the fiscal year. In most cases, the statistics 
have been brought up to the end of Juns 1958. The part on Taiwan 
and the Offshore Islands has been considerably expanded. 


Included are the Constitution of the Republic of China, a Chronicle 
of Major Events, and pictures of Dr. Sun Yatsen and leaders of the 
country. 


Companion volume in Englished under the title Chung-Hua Ming- 
Kuo Ying-Wen Nien-Chien (China Yearbook). 


Chou, K’un-t’ien, 1906- 

A Collection of Essays on Frontier Affairs. Taipei, Ch’i Ming Book 
Co., 1959. 

iv, 186p. 19cm. NT$14.00 


Pim TARAS EA BG PFT 

The author’s intimate knowledge of the Chinese frontier and its 
affairs comes from his rich experience working with the Commission for 
Frontier Affairs of the Government and his wide travels to such frontier 
provinces as Kansu, Ning-hsia, Hsin-chiang, and Tibet. This book is a 
self-selected collection of nine essays and three articles. 


Discussed in this collection are such all importantant topics as: the 
definition of the frontier, frontier problems in the past and in the 
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future, the Tibetan problem, the Chinese Communists and Tibet, the 
importance and scope of frontier construction under San-Min-Chu-I (The 
Three People’s Principles). 


An invaluable work for students of frontier affairs. 


Ho, Fu-t’ung, 

Marco Polo; the Man and his Times. Taipei, Collectanea Sinica Com- 
mittee, 1958. 

ii, 150p. prt. map. 20.5em. NT$15.00 


BY REARS Wns TeRBRAS AT 


After much research, the author has written his definitive work on 
Marco Polo, the man and his times. A book of the first importance to 
those intested in Marco Polo and the history of East-West communica- 
tions in the 13th century. 


Marco Polo, accompanied by his father, came to China in 1275 and 
served at the court of Kublai Khan till 1292 when he returned to Italy. 
fought in the Genoese War and was imprisoned in 1298. 


In prison, Marco Polo told of his adventures in the East which were 
edited into a book entitled the Travels of Marco Polo by Messire Rus- 
tacians de Pise, a fellow prisoner. After its publication the book was 
widely read and discussed, and left a deep and wide influence—as is 
rightly pointed out by the author in his introduction: ‘‘The Travels of 
Marco Polo was one of the most widely read books in Europe for several 
centuries. Hence, its influence was great. Among other things, the 
book helped arouse an interest in searching for new land, discovering new 
traderoutes, and in forming a new concept of geography.” 


Hsii, Yii-hu, 1926- 

A Critical Biography of Cheng Ho. Taipei, China Cultural Publishing 
Foundation, 1958. 

viii; 203p. map. tab. 19cm. NT$15.00 

Appenix. 

SiG RES PRL ERAEASAT 


This biography of Cheng Ho has much to contribute to the study 
of the history and geography of South Asia, for it covers not only the 
life and accomplishments of Clieng Ho, the great navigator and envoy 
of the Ming dynasty, but also his séven missions to South Asia. 
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The book consists of the geneology of Cheng Ho, his great achieve- 
ments, his missions to South Asia and their influence upon the later 
periods, and a description and explanation of his navigation charts. 
And this last-mentioned portion of book is particularly important because 
twelve such charts are reproduced here with explanations of each of them, 
along with discussions of Cheng’s missions to South Asia. 


The author, graduated from the Department of History, National 
Taiwan University, has done tireless research on the subject and has 
published much on Cheng Ho and his mission. Also included in this 
book as appendices are the accounts of Cheng Ho’s seven voyages to 
South Asia as recorded in histories, the names of countries he visited, 
major events of the period, the persons who accompanied him on his 
voyages, a gazeteer of the ports he visited, and a good bibliography. 


Lo, Chia-lun, 1896- 

A Chronological Biography of Dr. Sun Yat-sen—first draft. Taipei, 
The Kuomingtang History Editorial Commission and The National History 
Editorial Commission, 1958. “ 

2v. illus. port. 25cm. NT$60.00 


42 SM A ERR Ae 9 DR SE th ZS SES 
tr Flt 


This well-documented chronologial biography of Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
is important not only because it is the biography of the man who founded 
the Republic of China but also because it is the history of the Chinese 
revolution. 


Materials are taken from the manuscripts and correspondence of Dr. 
Sun, from his executive orders, and from different conference proceedings 
of the Kuomingtang and the Chinese Government. In most cases, the 
sources are noted. 


Illustrated with well-produced photographs and pictures of Dr. Sun’s 
handwriting. 
Lu, Fo-t’ing, 


A Critical Biography of Shih T’ao the Master Painter. Taichung, Shui 
Ch’eng Book Co., 1958. 
ix, 57p. illus. pl. tab. 25cm. NT$25.00 


ARAMA BOE Hwee AT 


Little change and innovation was brought into Chinese landscape 
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painting during the Ming and Ch’ing dynasties because the painters were 
so enthusiastic about making imitations of masterpieces of the old masters. 
Shih T’ao (A. D. 1631-1706), well versed in poetry and calligraphy as 
well as in painting, was among the very few master painters who made 
good use of their artistic talents to create a new style and to open new 
frontiers. One has to study Shih T’ao and his works to understand 
Chinese painting and Oriental culture, for Shih T’ao is not only a great 
painter but also the symbol of Oriental culture. 


After the first chapter, which consists of a concise biography of 
Shih T’ao, subsequent chapters deal with the poetry, calligraphy, and 
the theory of painting of the master, as well as his style and influence 
upon Chinese painting. 


Municipal Commission of Documents and Materials on Tainan. 
The History of Tainan City, draft edition. Tainan, 1958. 
7v. (1,6) illus. pl. 27cm. 


Snips BHTRRMARe Fp 

Tainan, the key city of Taiwan sland, was formerly a magistracy 
(chou) including present-day Tainan, Chia-I, and Yun-ling. Being the 
cultural and economic center of Southern Taiwan and because of its 
geographical location, Tainan was made a city in 1945 after V-J Day. 
At present, the city is divided into seven districts: Eastern, Western, 
Southern, Northern, Central, An-p’ing, and An-nan. 


In seven volumes: Geography, Population, Administration, Economy, 
Culture and Education, Biography, and Revolution. A Chronicle of 
Major Events is appended. 


By far the most comprehensive compilation on the history of Tainan. 


Provincial Commission of Documents and Materials of Taiwan. 

A General History of Taiwan, draft edition. ed. by Lin Hsiung-hsiang 
and others. Taipei, 1958. 

11 vols in 5. Illus. pl. tab. 26cm. 


BRAELER BMACREAR MED 


This comprehensive compilation consists of a brief history of Taiwan, 
a chronicle of major events in eleven volumes. Vol. I, The Land, 
includes geography, animals and plants, and climate; Vol. II, The People, 
including customs, languages, and religions; Vol. III, Government, includ- 
ing political system, judiciaries administration, and hezlth administration; 
Vol. IV, Economy, including forestry, agriculture, industry, maritime 
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produce, water conservation and irrigation, and * communication and 
transportation; Vol. V, Education, including the educational system, 
educational institutions, administration, and cultural-educational activities; 
Vol. VI, Culture, including philosophy and literature; Vol. VII, Dist- 
inguished Taiwanese; Vol. VIII, Genealogy; Vol. IX, Revolution, includ- 
ing the expelling of the Dutch and the war against the Japanese; and 
Vol. X, Taiwan’s Restoration to the Republic of China. 


Enriched with much original material and many rare pictures, this 
comprehensive compilation is by far the best book. on the history of 
Taiwan. 


Society for Study of Sung History. 

Studies on the History of Sung, series I. Taipei, Collectanea Sinica Com- 
mittee, 1958. 

v, 471p. 2lem. NT$40.00 


RRA RRAKAH PORBRARHT 


This is a collection of twenty-six papers on or about the history of 
the Sung Dynasty. In this well-edited collection are such papers prepared 
by scholars and specialists as the collation notes of a South Sung edition 
of the Works of Chuan-tze by Professor Wan Shih-min; ‘‘Wind Wishing 
at Ch’un-chou in the Sung dynasty” by the Reverand Dr. Fang Hao; 
‘*Manichaeism in the Sung Dynasty”? by Professor Mou Jen-sun who is 
a student of Chen Yuan, the Manichaeism expert; ‘The influence of 
the Sung East Capital upon the Metropolitan Civilization of Hanchow’’ 
by Professor Chuan Han-sheng; ‘‘A General Treatie on the Philosophy 
of Lu Hsiang-shang’’ by Dr. Wu K’ang, which can profitably be read 
together with the article by Professor Tai Chun-jen on the friendship 
between Chu Hsi and Lu Hsiang-shang and their discussions on philosophy; 
‘‘Geographical Distribution of Rice Production of the Northern Sung 
dynasty”” by Sung Shee; a discussion on the Sung and Ming editions of 
the Suiching-chu by Dr. Hu Shih; ‘‘The Defence Plan of Yu Chieh 
against Mongolian Invasions” by Professor Yao Ch’un-wu; ‘*The Maritime 
Alliance of Sung and the Nu Chen Tartars’’ by Hsu Yu-hu; ‘‘The National 
University of Southern Sung at Hanchow’? by Dr. Chang Ch’i-Yun, 
which can be read together with an article on the university of Sung by 
Chao T’i-han and that on the school system of Sung by~Liu Chen, 
Provincial Commissioner of Education; ‘‘Fan Chung-yen and His Influence 
upon the Scholarship of the Sung dynasty’? by Liu Chi-hung; ‘‘A Review 
of the National Policies of the Sung dynasty”? by Dr. Chiang Fu-tsung; 
and the article on the jurisdiction of the Prime Minister’s Office in the 
Sung dynasty by Dr. Ch’ien Mn. 
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Also included are a number of articles written by such eminent 


scholars as T’ao Hsi-sheng, Chen Kuan-yu, Fu Ssenien, Cheng Ch’ien, 
Li Li-wen and Chao T’i-han. 


This book is of particular interest to those who study Chinese history, 
especially the history of the Sung dynasty. 


Sun, K’e-k’uan, 


A Study of the ‘‘Chinese Army” and the Chinese Culture in the Mongol 
Empire. Taipei, Wen Hsing Book Co., 1958. 
159p. 2lem. NT$20.00 


RERERRA BN WRT 


This book of four parts with sixteen topics is a collection of the 
author’s essays on subjects published in the Continent Magazine and other 
scholarly journals. Although each of the essays concerns one particular 
topic, together they serve to present a systematic analysis of the Mongol 


‘‘Chinese Army’? system and the influence of Chinese culture upon the 
Mongolians. 


Part I, The Chinese Army System and its captains, is an analysis of 
the Mongolian military system. In addition to the eight Mongolian 
armies, there was the so-called ‘‘Chinese Army”? which was composed of 
the Ch’i Tan (Kitan) Tartars, Ni Chen Tartars and the Northern Chinese. 
This army was employed to destroy the Nii Chen Tartars and to over- 
throw the Sung dynasty; this same kind of strategy was later called the 
*‘Let one enemy fight another’’ policy. Although most of the captains 
of this Army were Chinese and Nii Chen Tartars, only a very few like 
Li Ch’un arose to rebel. 


The other three parts deal with the Mongolian religion, customs, their 
nomadic culture, how the Mongolian merged with the Chinese, and the 
important rele Chinese scholars played in harmonizing the two cultures. 


A work of the utmost importance to students of history, especially 
the Yuan (Mongol) dynasty. 


Yao, Ts’ung-wu, 1894- 


Collected Papers on the History of Northeastern China. Taipei, Cheng 
Chung Book Company, 1959. 


Qv. 2lem. NT$80.00 
FER ae PERS TEP BaF 


In volume 1, Professor Yao has presented a rather unconventional 
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view on the long history of China by saying that the most significant 
factor is the ‘‘cosmopolitan Confucian culture of Central China.’’ He 
emphasizes the cultural, geographical and geological factors, national 
wisdom and philosophy; another historical factor is uncovered in the 
mixing and consolidation of the various peoples—the hunting-farming 
civilization of the Nii Chen (Manchu), the nomadic-pastoral civilization 
of the deserts, the plateau civilization of the Chiang tribes and the 
Tibetans, and the Confucian culture of Central China—the last men- 
tioned being the main current. These peoples mixed and consolidated to 
form the Han Period, the T’ang Period, and the four dynasties of Liao, 
Chin; Yuan, and Ch’ing. The first such great mixing took place in the 
Ch’in-Han period, the second during the Sui-T’ang period; the Mongol 
Empire witnessed the third such mixing, and the Ch’ing Empire the 
fourth. The author believes another such great mixing is under progress 
at the present time. According to professor Yao, because of the protec- 
tion of the Great Wall, the Yellow River, and the Yangtze, this main 
current of history has remained undisturbed. 


The papers that make up this volume are selected from those Dr. 
Yao published in various scholarly journals. ‘‘Siudies on Hsiung Nu by 
Contemporary European Scholars’? is a brilliant bibliography of such 
studies and reference works. In the paper entitled «‘The Expedition of 
Kao Hsien-chih of the T’ang dynasty and the Westward Spreading of 
Paper Making’’, the author discusses in detail the invention of paper and 
its spread westwards. In analyzing the inheritance of the throne of 
Kithan, the author asserts that the Kithans had only a set of traditional 
customs instead of written laws governing such inheritance. Hence, the 
authority of deciding the heir usually fell into the hands of those in 
power. 


They did not completely adopt the Chinese eldest-son-inheritance 
system until the time of Ching-tsung (968-983 A.D.). In ‘Kithan’s 
Selection and Placement System of Officials’? the author discusses the 
selection procedures of government officials and their appointments and 
compares them with the ‘‘kurfuest’’ system in Mediaeval Europe. 


Volume II is also full of revealing discussions and brilliant studies. 
In the paper entitled ‘“The ‘Bivouac’ Civilization of the Kithans’’ Professor 
Yao has given us most valuable information on the nomadic routes . of 
the Kithans. Also included in this volume are papers on such important 
subjects as the evolution of the Ni Chen culture, the geographic features 
of the Liao, Chin and Yuan and their influences upon the polities and 
culture of their times, the Brain Trust of Genghis Khan, Mongolian 
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military system and nomadic culture, and the Chinese defence measures 
against Mongolian invasion, etc. 


Professor Yao is one of the leading authorities on the histories of 
Liao, Chin, and Yuan. In the course of his research, he has been able 
to cumulate much material and experience which enable him to embody 
the views of many historians in this valuable work. He seems to have 
taken some advantage of the theory and method of Professor Otto Frank 
(1863-1946), the well-known German sinologist. 


Part Two 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


Chiu, Hsieh-yu, 
A bibliography of ‘“‘Wen-hsiian.”’ (Journal of Institute of Chinese litera- 
ture of Taiwan Normal University, Taipei. No. 3; June, 1959) 


Bae DBRS SSA iiRKSRLHAHKA 


This work selects the books of ‘*‘Wen-hsiian” and classifies them 
into the following categories: 


Original book of ‘‘Wen-hsiian”’ ( 334M ). 

Annotations and commentary ( #£##). 

Meaning and pronounciation ( #3). 

Textual criticism (###). 

Book reviews (3372). 

Extracts (#§##). 

Selection of poetry and rhyming compositions ( jejmRi3i} ). 
Abridged and enlarged editions ( 2%). 

Bibliography and index ( 8 5/4). 

All the books in each catagory are arranged according to their dates 


of publication. Their authors, volumes, editions, and so forth, are all 
noted. 


rr wY RP PF PS 


One hundred and forty-one books and twenty-eight essays are coll- 
ected together in this bibliography. 


A Study of the two Manuscripts of the ‘“T’ai Wan Wai Chih’’ and the 
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different Editions of the ‘*T’ai Wan Wai Chi.” (Bulletin of the College of 
Arts, National Taiwan University, Taipei. no.8; July, 1958) 


EOEMPAAAM ATA BH We 


Among the historical materials on Taiwan, including the period of 
Cheng Ch’eng-kung (3), the ‘“T’ai Wan Wai Chih’? (j§}4+) 
and the ‘*T’ai Wan Wai Chi’? (2¢j4}7,) should be considered as the 
most ancient and detailed there are also different maunscripts and editons. 
When the author, professor Fang, visited the East Asiatic Library of the 
University of California, he saw two manuscripts of the ‘““T’ai Wan Wai 
Chih’’; microphotographs were made for future study. At the same time, 
he also found a woodcut printing of the ‘‘T’ai Wan Wai Chi.” From a 
comprehensive study, he ascertained that ‘‘Wai Chih’? and ‘‘Wai Chi’’ 
are only two different names for the same book. Its author was Chiang 
Jih-sheng (70H 4), but the original manuscripts seem to be lost. In 
addition, professor Fang evaluated other editions, his careful research 
bringing him to the following conclusions: the woodcut printing was the 
most ancient edition, the smaller tppeset printing was the second edition, 
while the larger typeset printing was the latest edition. Professor Fang 
is a well-known professor of National Taiwan University and their essay 
is valuable in studying the history of the Ming dynasty after the flight 


to South China (jjHyst), the history of Cheng Ch’eng-kung and the 
“history of Taiwan. 


Hu, Shih, 1891— 


Two newly edited texts of the Ch’an Master Shen-hui from tbe Pelliot 
Collection of Tun-huang Manuscripts at the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. 
(Bulletin of the Institute of History and Philology, Academia Sinica, Taipei. 
v.29; Nov., 1958) 


THREW SAMAMAREM He PROTIRE RAR 


Dr. Hu Shih has written this article for a special issue of the Bul- 
letin published in commemoration of the sixtyfifth birthday of Dr’ Chao 
Yunen-ren. This article is in four parts: | 


1. Nan-yng Ho-shang Tun Chieh Chinh T’o Ch’an men Chih Liao 
Hsing T’an-yu (Nan-yang, the Buddhist Priest’s penne ad of Institute 
Realization and Disenchantment Zen). 

2. P’u-T’i Ta-mo Nan-tsung Ting-shih-fei-lun Volume I (Volume I 
of the Ting-shih-fei-lun (3 £9) of the Bodhi Dharma Southern Cult). 

3. P’u-t’i Ta-mo Nan-tsung Ting-shih-fei-lun Volume II. 

4. Notes and Remarks. 





' Appendixes 


The texts Dr. Hu used for editing and collating are from the Pelliot 
Collection of Tun-huang Manuscripts at the Bibliotheque (Nos. 2045, 


3047).—Relying on this material, Dr. Hn concludes that the Sixth Master 
of Zen is Hui-nan rather than Shen-hsiou. 


According to Dr. Hu, Shen-hui was born in 670 and died in 762, 
and was a disciple of the Sixth Master. Shenhui lived at the Lung- 
hsing Temple of Nan-yang for ten years commencing in 720; hence, he 
is called the Nan-yang Buddhist Priest. His basic theory is to establish 
the notion of ‘‘notionless,’? which is contrary to the gradual process 
towards Zen as proclaimed by Shen-hsiou. 


Appended are a list of the works of Chen-hui as known by Dr: Hu 
and the complete text of the Tun-huang manuseript ‘‘Tun-wa Wn-Sheng 
P’uo-juo Sung.” 


Lin Ming-po, 


Notes on some ancient Chinese works on linguistics. (Journal of the 
Research Institute of Chinese literature of Taiwan Normal University, Taipei. 
on. 2; June, 1958) 


EhBES KY SHARKS RRAHAHKA 


A collection of ancient Chinese works on linguistics before the Sui 
Dynasty, based upon Sui Chih (( 4); 234 books are listed, whether 
extant or not, and classified into five groups: 

1. From ‘‘Erh Ya’’ (#§#€) to ‘‘Chung Ching Wen” (22%% 3%). 

2. From ‘Shih Liu P’ien’’ (3 #§7#) to ‘‘Wan Tzu Wen” (j§*-37). 

3. From “Ku Chin Tzu” (#4“~) to ‘Tzu Pien” (4 #§). 


4. From “Tzu Yi Hsin Yin (3§jiJ#) to “‘Ho Lo Yi Yen” 
(Mae )- 


5. From ‘Pa Ti Lu Chi” (Ag@Aix) to “Pi Me Fa” (4¢m?k). 


There are also divisions according to publication dates. These lists 
with the accompanying notes are of great help in studying the Chinese 
language and linguistics. 


Ma, Shen. 


A bibliography of studies on Chuang Tzu. (Journal of the research 
institute of Chinese literature of Taiwan Normal University, Taipei. no 3; 
June. 1959) 


FBe SEE BRA RAKSRLCHARKA 
This bibliography ‘of studies on Chuang Tzu comprises two huudred 
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and thirty books, classified under such categories as notes and commen- 
taries, explantion and pronounciation, essays, review and collation, as 
well as other special acd miscellaneous works. The title, volume, date 
and author are given with an indication whether the book is extant or 
not. Two valuable appendices are added: 


1. A list of recent articles on the study of Chuang Tzu during the 
time of the Republic of China. 


2. A list of reference books of this work. 


Mao, I-po, 


Research on the culture of Taiwan in the last ten years. (Central Daily 
News. Taipei. Jan. 1, 1959) 


TER ERSTA E—-R PRAR 


Research on the culture of Taiwan in the last ten years is reviewed 
by the author who summarizes the various research projects and studies, 
research institutions, and published books and papers. 


2. Ethnology—Research institutions in this field include the Prov- 
incial Commission of Documents and Materials of Taiwan, the Department 
of Archaeology and Anthropology, National Taiwan University, and the 
Ethnology Institute, Academia Sinica. The thirty-five publications 
reviewed include field reports, studies of the’ aboriginal tribes of Taiwan, 
and personality studies of the aborigines. Among the more than twenty 
journals in the field, the better known ones include Wen-hsien-chuan- 
k’an (Documents and Materials), Tai-wan Wen-hsien (Documents and 
Materials of Taiwan), Journal of the Academia Sinica, and Taiwan 
Culture. 


2. Archaeology—The several research institutions, including ‘the 
Institute of History and Philology, Academia Sinica, National Taiwan 
University, the Provincial Museum of Taiwan, and the Provincial Com- 
mission of Documents end Materials of Taiwan, have made excavation 
and field trips in thirty-two places such as Yuan-shang, Ta-ma-lin, and 
Juiyen, and have published reports and papers on their findings. 


3. Sociology—Important publications in this field include studies on 
the population of Taiwan, the economy of the agricultural society, the 
family system of Taiwan, the metropolises, and industry. 


4. History—The Provincial Commission of Documents and Ma- 
terials of Taiwan, the most important research institution in this field, has 
published the History of Hsin-chu, the History of Chi-lung (Keelung) 
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City and nineteen other titles. Publishers of books on the subject in- 
clude the Research Division, Bank of Taiwan, the Chung Hua Collec- 
tanea Commission and the Taiwan Feng-wu-shih. 


5. Geography—Significant publications in this field include studies 
on the culture of Taiwan during the Lu-kang (Deer Harbour) Period, 
the geographical environments of Taiwan, the economic geography of 
Taiwan, the agricultural geography of Taiwan and an analysis of Taiwan 


place names. 


Yen, Ling-feng. 


An evaluation of the new edition of ‘‘Lieh-tzu’’—The ‘‘Lieh.tzu’”’ 
is not later than the ‘‘Chuang-tzu’”’. (The Continent Magazine, Taipei. 
v. 18, nO. 11-12; June, 1959) 


WFRBIER BRAS KEES 


The author compiled a new collection of the essays of Lieh-tzu (Jj 
F-E HR). From his study, he corrected the opinion that the ‘‘Lieh- 
tzu’? was not original book, but was written during the Chin dynaty (7 
#§). From a comparative study, the author pointed out identical parts 
in the ‘‘Lieh-tzu”’ and the ‘“‘Chuang-tzu’’. He explained that if such 
parts of the ‘‘Lieh-tzu’”’? were copied from the ‘‘Chuang-tzu”’, the more 
detailed development in the ‘‘Lieh-tzn’’ demands explanation. If the 
‘‘Lieh-tzu”’ is later than the ‘‘Chuang-tzu’’, there is no reason for the 
copy being more detailed than the original text. Therefore he conclud- 
ed that the ‘‘Lieh-tzu”’ is not later than the ‘‘Chuang-tzu’’. 


The author also mentions a number of ancient books—such as the 
‘‘Liu Hsiang Hsin-hsii’”’ (2ijy#pFe), the “Han Fei-tzu’’ (#@JEF-), the 
‘Li Shih Ch’un-ch’iu”’ ( 2 ¢e##%k), the ‘‘Han Shih Wai-ch’uan”’ (sP7} 
4+), and the ‘“‘Wang Ch’ung Lun-heng”’ ( + ¥¢#@#f),—and shows that 
all these books copied parts of the *‘Lieh-tzu”. The author gave special 
praise to the attitudes of Liu Hsiang ( #j jf) and Chang Chan (#8 ft) 
who, in their citations from the ‘‘Lieh-tzu’’, did not change any of the 
original wording. 


The present edition of the ‘‘Lieh-tzu”’ is based upon the extant portions 
of Liu Hisang’s “New Edition of the ‘‘Lieh-tzu’’ ( F-+-$f##) as recon- 
structed and commented upon by Chang Chan. The ‘‘Lieh-tzu’’ was most 
probably written by Lieh-tzu’s disciples from their memories. This 
work is valuable, not only as an original text, but also as one of the 
greatest Taoist Classics between the time of the ‘‘Lao-tzu’’ (#% ¥-) and 
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that of the “‘Chuang-tzu”’ (#£ +-), Its influence upon Chinese civiliza- 
tion has been vast and deep. 


Yiian, T’ing-chuo, 
Review on the period and raliability of the present edition of ‘‘Kung 
Sun Lung Tzu’’. (The Continent Magazine, Taipei. 
v. 18, no. 12; June, 1959) 


RSAC HERRERA PES ARETE 

According to the records of Han Shu (j##) (History of Western 
Han Dynaty), the book ‘‘Kung Sun Lung Tzu” had fourteen chapters. 
There is no record in Sui Shu ((#) (CHistoy of Sui Dynasty), but 
Chiu Tang Shu (#pif%) (Old History of Tang Dynasty ) mentioned 
such a book as comprisng three volumes, and Hsin Tang Shu (fifi) 
(New History of Tang Dynasty) also recorded its two different com- 
mentaries, each having one volume. The author points out that while 
this book is not recorded in Sui Hsu, it is later on mentioned in the 
bibliography of Tang Hsu. This problem was thoroughly researched. 


At the conelusion of his essay, the author, with strong evidence, 
points out that the book “Kung Sun Lung Tz’u”’ was seen in the Chin 
Dynasty (###) but disappeared in the Liang (##§); from the Sui Dy- 
nasty to the beginning of the Tang Dynasty (658 A.D.) it disappeared 
again. 


In December 671 A.D.) a scholar named Wang Shih Cheng (+ fiji) 
found the book and wrote an essay review of it. The essay was insert- 
ed in volume 987 of ‘“‘Ch’uan T’ang Wen” (4-8¢3¢) (A Collection of 
Essays of the T’ang Dynasty). The book has six chapters, the same 
as the present edition of ‘‘Kung Sun Lung Tzu’’. Thus the author con- 
siders the present edition of ‘‘Kung Sun Lung Tzu” as probably ap- 
pearing between 658-671 A.D. Its first chapter seems to have been Writ- 
ten in the T’ang Dynasty, but is not the original; the second to the 
sixth chapters are primitive and simple in pure classical style and some 
sayings in them coincided exactly with quotations from philosophers of 
the Pre-Ch’in Dynasty; until now, we have no reason and no proof to 
deny their authenticity. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Han, Tao-ch’eng, 


A. study of the development of Buddhism in Chi Tan Tribe ( Kitan 
Tartars). (The Continent Magazine, Taipei. v. 18, no, 4-6; Mar.-Apr., 
1959) 
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RAGAERA WIR KM 


Using material based on ‘Liao Shih’? (History of Liao) and the 
Buddhist classics, the author studies the development of Buddhism among 
the Ch’i Tan tribe. During the T’ang Dynasty Ch’i Tan was influenc- 
ed by Buddhism from immigrants of the Han Race. In 902 A.D., Ch’i 
Tan built its first temple ‘‘K’ai Chi Szu”’ ( BARR). Seven years later 
its ruler, A Pao Chi ( [ajfR#e), erected a monument in Ta Kuang Szu 
(KJ) and in 918 he signed a royal order encouraging people to build 
temples for the worship of Buddha and to support the monks financial- 
ly. At that time a great number of slaves of the Han Race in Ch’i 
Tan built their own cities with many temples having as chief monks 
members of the same race. 


In the period of T’ai Tsung (#2), the largest temple sn Ch’i Tan 
was the ‘‘Buddhist Hall ( 3##g4%) in which ‘“‘Kuan Yin’? (Goddess of 
Mercy) was worshiped as Goddess of the whole tribe. Even in war or 
during negotiations, its rulers prayed before her. 


At the time of Shih Tsung ( £43), people liked having names with 
Buddhistic overtones; they likewise worshiped Buddhist teeth and relics 
( 4>#i)). Temples and pagodas were constructed everywhere as great com- 
munities of Buddhism. Temples became the center. Many monks and 
nuns were appointed administrative officers. Besides one half of the 
taxes which were paid to temples, the people also contributed their own 
labor. Ching Tsung ($%4) appointed a monk, Chao Min (Mfr), to a 
very high ranking office. Sheng Tsung ( 34) erected a wonderful white 
golden pagoda and compiled a handbook for monks in four volumes called 
‘‘Lung Kan Pao Chien (#i4@#{#). It proved to be a great contribu- 
tion to the field of folklore and linguistics. 


In 1038 the ruler Hsing Tsung ( 152) dedicated himself to Buddh- 
ism, changed traditions and appointed about twenty monks administra- 
tors in rank equal to premier. 


During the reign of the ruler Dao Tsung (i3#52), the development 
of Buddhism in Ch’i Tan reached its climax. The royal eulogies of the 
Buddhist classics were popular throughout the whole nation. . Three 
thousand people were permitted to become monks on one day. Monks 
and nuns became a distinguished class of society. Corruption and mis- 
treatment of the peopie finally led to the destruction of the nation ‘‘Liao.”’ 


The author studied the above historic facts very thoroughly and a 
table for reference is available at the end of this essay. 
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Huang, Chien-chung, 1859 
Emergent harmonism in life, a study in comparative, ethics. (Chinese 


culture, Taipei. v. 2. no. 1; Mar., 1959) 


ATEM Fisk RRS sit 


Prof. K. C. Huang, born in Hupeh Province studied at Edinburgh 
and Cambridge Universities, then became professor and Dean of Studies, 
National Chinan University, Director, Deparment of Higher Education, 
Minister of Education, Member of Legislative Yuan and concurrently 
Professor of Research Institute of Education, Taiwan Normal University. 
He died last year. 


In this long article the author ventures to maintain a theory of em- 
ergent harmony in life for the interpretation of the highest good. His 
discussion runs to over twenty thousand words in six chapters: 


I. Struggle, mutual aid harmony. 


In this chapter the author summarizes divergent opinions of such 
scholars of ethics, as Rousseau, Darwin, Nietzsche, Kropotkin all of the 
West. On the other side Confucius, Mencius, Hsun Tzu, Mo Ti, Han 
Fei, Pao Ch’in Yen, and Dr. Sun Yat.sen make their appearance. 


II. Harmony in the relation between mind and body. 


Mind and body, according to the author, have rather a relation of 
interdependence. He quotes passages from Raymond’s ‘Ethics and Na- 
tural Law’’, Russell’s ‘“‘An Outline of Philosophy’’, L. T. Hobhouse’s 
“The Rational Good’’, and from works of Hsun Ysun Yuh and Chi 
Hsi, etc. 


II]. Harmony in social relations. 


Man has, internally, relations on mind and body, and externally, 
social relations. The author emphasizes Lao-tze’s idea and Dr- Sun Yat- 
sen’s ‘‘Lecture on People’s Livelihood.”’ 


IV. Harmony in state and nation. 


A state is the supreme political structure, and a nation is the largest 
cultural group. The Chinese nation is a balanced and harmonious union. 
Next the author sketches the principles expressed both by Fichte and 
Hegel. 


V. ._ Harmony in mankind. 


In this chapter the author gives his view about the history of man- 
kind, federalism, kinds of internationalism. national and universal ethics; — 
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he then turns to China. By comparative study, he lists a great part of 
grand union in li-Yun and Lao-tze. 


VI. Cosmic harmony amidst living beings. 












In the next place, there is cosmic harmony among living beings as 
a whole. At the outset, men had to fight against animals individually, 


and later on they came to support each other; it proceeds the same with 
a family, a state and a nation. 















In short, the end of life is harmoy; aid and struggle are two sides 
of harmony. Those which harmonize are good, and those which dishar- 
monize are evil. 


Mou, Tsung-san, 1909- 





Moral judgment and historical judgment. (Tunghai Journal, Taichung. 
v.l, no.l; June, 1959) 


MEFS RELA PSH WR 


The author, a professor of philosophy of Tunghai University, has writ- 
ten and published many books, such as Logic, Critique of the cognitive 
mind, Philosophy of history, Outline of Hsun Tzu, etc. 







The main purpose of this article is to bring about the union of the 
moral and historical judgment. The relatioa of these two thoughts had 
been repeatedly debated by Chen Tung-pu and Chu Hsi of the Han and 
Tang Dynasties. He tells us that this has been a great problem in the 


history of Chinese thought which has not been snfficiently taken into 
consideration by Chinese scholars. 















He also tells us that ‘‘in order to understand history, both the moral 
judgment and the historical judgment are requied. By means of the moral 
judgment we can criticize the rightness or wrongness of an_historial 
event, and establish right principles of conduct. On the other hand, the 
historical judgment can help us to understand the real-significance of 
historical events and the spirit and purposes of national leaders.’’ 





Finally the author points out that ‘historical judgment will become 
phenomenonism and historism if there is no moral judgment to guide 
it. On the other hand, if there is only moral judgment, the moralist 
will. relate only those facts of history which illustrate clearly his teach- 


ing of right and wrong and be will omit or neglect many other impor- 
tant facts.” 
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Sieh, Kuang-ch’ien, 1909- 
The Catholic religion and Chinese culture. (China Today, Taipei. v.2, 
no. 5; may, 1959) 


REGS PM MOC 4A Pw 

The author, now the Director of the Institute of Far Eastern 
Studies, Seton Hall University, New Jersey, U.S.A., a well-known professor 
of Chinese philosophy and the Christian religion, points out the differiences 
and the relationships between the Catholic religion and Chinese culture. 
He mentions that the special contribution of Chinese culture to Christianity 
is in the practical moral order. China has her unique social life which 
has been governed by the five relations of Confucianism. However, that 
social life is now gradually decaying and a large number of Chinese people 
regard everything Western as desirable and everything Chinese as out-of- 
date. He thinks that both an intellectual and a spiritual crisis would 
make Chinese culture sink into a state of disintegration. 


According to the author what is needed now is to develop a true 
Confucian-Christian humanism, in which ‘the Chinese tradition needs 
the supernatural perfection of Christianity; Christianianity needs the natural 
perfection of the Chinese tradition. Each needs the other; each has a 
place for the other; each attains its perfection in the other.”’ 


At the end of the article Prof. Sieh made several concrete suggestions 
as to how to unite the wisdom of China with the wisdom of Christianity 
through the combinedefforts of Chriatian scholars from both East and 
West. 


Wang, Shu-ming, 1914- 

Textual criticism on the Kuan-tzu. (Bulletin of the Institute of History 
and Philology, Academia Sinica, Taipei. v,29; Nov. 1958) 

SFE ESUR POPE OPE TETI 


This is a comparative study of different writings on the annotations 
of Kuan-tuz. Kuan-tuz is a kind of Chinese classic which is not easy to 
understand. The author of this essay picked out four hundred and three 
items from this comparatively advanced study in order to find their true 
meanings. Such a work is very helpful for reference. 


Wu, John C. H. 1899- 


Chinese legal philosophy: A brief historical survey. (Chinese Cultur’, 
Taipei. v.l, no 4; Apr., 1958) 


PRB RM PCH 
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The author., Ph. D, of Michigan University, is nowa professor of 
law, Seton Hall University. He was president of the Comparative Law 
College, Soochow University. 


According to the author’s opinion, the history of Chinese legal 
thought falls into three periods. First, from Confucius to Han Fei; 
second, from the Han Dynasty to the last days of Manchu; and, third, 
begining with the legal reform movement in theearly days of thiscentury 
to the present. He divides his articles into two parts which deal with 
the above periods. In the first of these the author gives a brief descrip- 
tion of the difference between the four main currents of thought in 
ancient China: Confucianism, Mohism, Taoism, and Legalism. He quotes 
many paragraphes from the books of these philosophers to demonstrate 
the opinions they maintained. In the second part, he points out how 
laws from the Han Dynasty to the Ching Dynasty were influenced by 
Confucianism mixed with Yin-Yang philosophy and other theories. And 
now the philosophy of San Min Chu I, Three People’s Principlei, is 
taking the place of Yin-Yang philosophy, underlying the Chinese legal 
system and is really ‘‘the guidings spirit of modern Chinese lawmaking, 
from the permanent constitution to the Civil Code.’” 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Chin, Yao-he, 


Reevaluating the political philosophy of Hsun Tzu. (The continent 
magazine, Taipei. v.18, no.ll; June, 1959) 


HFRRESE SHES KET 


The author considers the central ideas of the philosophy of Hsun 
Tzu to be in keeping with the political philosophy of Confucianism (Ju 
Chia), that is, the notion of democracy. 


Hsun Tzu said: ‘‘God created the people not for the ruler, but 
selected the ruler for the people.’? This idea is an echo of Mencius. ‘‘The 
people are superior; the ruler is inferior.” A few centuries later, the 
philosopher Huang Tsung-hsi (3% 529%) advocated this same doctrine saying, 
“The ruler is a servant, the people are master.» Thus Hsun Tzu has 
help a high position in Confucianism, his thought reflecting Confucius 
and Mencius, though much different from that of the Legalist School 
(Fa Chia). In other words, the spirit of Hsun Tzu’s thought is pure 
Confucianism (Ju Chia). 


This essay is divided into four sections: 1. Stating the background and 
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position of Hsuu Tzu. 2. Illustration the pure spirit of Hsun Tzu and 
some defects in his thought. 3. Explaining the doctrine of democracy in 
Hsun’s thought. 4. Pointing out five factors of Hsun Tzu considered as 
one of the greatest thinkers on Confucianism (Ju Chia). 


In conclusion, the author mention Hsun Tzu and Mencius and their 
theories of human nature. Mencius was the first to treat the question 
of human mature, energetically affirming that human nature is good. 
Hsun Tzu oppsed Mencius with the theory of the essential corruption of 


human nature. 


Since Han Yu (@##) of the T’ang Dynasty advocated Mencivs’ 
theory, which is also Chinese traditional thought, Hsun Tzu has been in 
ill favor. Nevertheless, before that time Hsun Tzu exerted remarkable 
influence in the field of Chinese philosophy for about two thousand 


years. 


Ch’ien, Mu, 1895— 
Chinese culture and traditional political thought. (Central Daily News, 


Taipei. Feb. 2, 1959) 
SUERTE eS PRAR 


Based on an analysis of traditional Chinese political thought from 
view-point of Chinese culture, the author discusses differences between 
the traditional political thought of the Chinese and that of the West. 
Chinese scholars take part in politics, while the Western intelligentsia 
does not concern itself with politics. The “shih” or the intelligentsia, 
together with farmers, laborers, and merchants, form Chinese socicty; 
but such a class does not exist in Western society. Western politics is 
one of ‘‘power’”’, derived from the power of gods, then of the king, and 
then of the people. Instead of power, the Chinese concern is with ‘‘duty” 
or ‘‘position.’? The Chinese are satisfied with their division of duties in 
society. Paying duties, observing the law and rendering military service are 
at the heart of Chinese political concepts. Duties are performed ina moral 
sense, and politics is thus ‘‘moralized.’? The concept of T’ai-p’ing or 
the Great Peace originated from the goodness of human nature as an 
ideology of cosmopolitanism. Thus the relationship between man and 
man is emphasized and boundaries between states are neglected. The 
most important elements of traditional Chinese political thinkiug emhrace 
the concept of systematization and the channel of recommendation. The 
former enables political ideas to be integrated into the political system 
when intellectuals are in office; these ideas are made konwn to those in 
office by memorials when intellectuals are out of office. This concept 
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is of the utmost importance for those who study Chinese culture and 
Chinese political thought. 


Lin, Yu-tang, 1895— 


The world future is in Asia. (Central Daily News, Taipei. Feb. 2-5, 
1959) 


IPR FESE OH PERE PRA 


This article, issued by Newspaper Enterprises Alliance, contains the 
author’s observations and criticism of the situation he witnessed during 
his Far East tour. He emphasizes how the Asiatic nations, under the 
violent conflict of thoughts and conceptions, fight for modernism and 
independence. Here is his general view of the situation. 


The recent development of Asia is remarkable. If you want to 
know the world’s future for the next ten years, just look Asia today. 
Nikita Khrushchev is not watching Europe or expecting that there will 
be a hot war within five or seven years, but he is turning his eyes to 
Asia and Africa, and contemplates winning the war in Europe by winning 
Asia in the near future. 


Then the author points out the progress of industry, education, social 
welfare, rural reconstruction and democratic ways which have been 
wonderfully developed in Taiwan, and the great danger of Japanese com- 
munists controlling the press; the attitude of Thailand has cleared up 
by prohibiting the publications of Red China; in Malaya and Singapore 
books and magazines from Communist China are also prohibited. The 
recent communist ‘‘dumping’’ in Hongkong was horrible. Department 
stores were glutted with their goods. ‘his is the ‘‘commercial competi- 
tion”? spoken of by Khrushchev. 


We need a whole world view and we must keep our eyes on Asia. 


At all events, the most important place to fight for freedom and democracy 
is not in Europe but in Asia. 


Teng, Szu-yu, 


A political interpretation of Chinese rebellions and revolutions. (Tsing 
Hua Journal of Chinese studies, Taipei. New series v.l, no 3; Sept., 1958) 


TERR er CE A Pinas Te 


More than ten revolutions and rebellions in Chinese history are described 
in detail to prove that such upheavals are usually caused by corrupt 
governments. Moreover, such events usually occured near the end of a 
dynasty. After a féw generations of prosperity, the dynasty. usually 
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declined and its eventual fall completed the cycle of peace and war which 
was depicted by Mencius. This essay possesses an interest of unusual 
force for anyone interested it the historical facts and causes of revolutions 
and rebellions in China. 


ECONOMICS AND INDUSTRIES 


Chiang, Meng-lin, 1884— 


The government’s ten-year rural reconstruction program and its in- 
fluence in Taiwan. (Central Daily News, Taipei. Mar. 15-17, 1959) 


REST FRA BOS PRAR 


This speech was delivered at Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s monthly memorial 
ceremony. The speaker describes the rural reconstruction as a realiza- 
tion of Dr. Sun’s Principle of Livelihood, emphasizing the following 


purposes: 


1) to increase the produce of agriculture, forestry, fishery’ and pas- 
toral industry and to develop rural handicrafts. 


2) to enforce and develop farmers’ organizations (including agricul- 
tural societies, fishery societies, water conservancy societies etc). 


3) to reform the rural land system. 


4) to improve the life of the farmer. 


During this period, land reform and water conservancy engineering 
have been carried out with remarkable success. Other projects are being 
worked out steadily and are improving in many respects as the days go 
by. The following list is a comparison of produce from 1946 to 1958 
in Taiwan. 


Rice increasing from 890,000 to 1,880,000 tons per year 
Potatos - 1,300,000 * 2,920,000 ” 
Sugar . 90,000 890,000 ” 
Tea 3,000 16,000 ” 
Yellow hemp 1,300 17,000 ” 
Bananas 5,300 104,000 ” 
Pineapple 17.000 120,000 ” 
Cattle 280,000 420,000 head 
Hogs 770,000 3,500,000 ” 
Fishery produce ”’ 50°000 230,000 tons 
Timber - 100,000 860,000 sq. ft. 
Chemical fertilizers ”’ 400 210,000 tons 
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Many other achievements were also mentioned by Dr. Chiang 
Meng-lin. 


In conclusion the speaker explains rural reconstruction as a social 
reform movement. The observable influence includes the safety of rural 
society, the prosperity of rural economics, the improvement of farmer 
organizations, education of young farmers to a proper ‘‘way of life,’’ 
the health of farm families etc. 


Ch’un-sun, 


Coal resources of Taiwan. (Bulletin of the Geological Survey of Tai- 
wan, Taipei. No. 10; May, 1959) 


SaLERAR WERE BSA AMA eT 

This report summarizes the results of a systematic reappraisal of 
the coal reserves in Taiwan, which was one of the main projects of the 
Coal Exploration Incorporated for the development of coal resourecs in 
Taiwan. It provides a more accurate estimte of. the coal resources of 
Taiwan than has been previously available, and it presents the data more 
. systematically and in greater detail than any previous publication. The 
definitions and procedures of this report were prepared with reference 
to those already published by the U.S. Geological Survey and the Japa- 
nese Industrial Standards. Certain modifications have been made so that 
the standard rules and procedures can be adjusted to fit the geologic 
characteristics of the coal fields in Taiwan. 


On the basis of relatively abundant reliale data on which the calcua- 
tions are based, coal reserves are reported in three classes: measured coal, 
and inferred coal. Publication files of the Geological Survey of Tai- 
wan, along with field investigations supplemented by information provid- 
ed by various mining companies and private individuals, provided the 
chief sources of information. 

The manuscript of this article has been valuable suggestions offered 
by Mr. Max L. Troyor, coal geologist of the U.S. Geological Survey 
attached to ICA Mission to China. 


The author has published many valuable works on geology, some of 
which appear on the last page of this Bulletin. 


With 10 plates; 21 figures; 2 tables; and an English Summary. 
Ting-wen, 


Wool textile industry in Taiwan. (Central Daily News, Taipei. Mar. 
30, 1959) 


BRAER CH PRAR 
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After the Chinese Central Government moved to Taiwan, the textile 
industry was developed with government support and assistance. Im- 
provement was made rapidly under government protection between 1951 
and 1556, but problems and unfair competition have arisen as a result 
of overproduction in the last two or three years. 


There was little textile industry in Taiwan before it was restored 
to the Republic of China. Textile factories have been established or 
moved over from the China Mainland since 1950, including Chung Peng 
Textile Company, Taiwan Wool, Ch’in-I, Chung-hua, Meifeng, and 
Wang-t’ien. All together they possess 222 looms with 15,549 spindles. 
In addition to woolen, meeton, beige, gaberdine, yarn and wool blanket, 
they also produce mohair, and Orlon materials. 


Yeh, Ch’in-ch’an, 


The problem of gold products and market in Taiwan. (Hsin Sheng 
Pao, Taipei. Mar. 9, 1959) 


RAEN ERAS PER 

This report lists the gold mine areas of Taiwan Province. Alluvial 
gold is located in Keelung River, Hualien harbor, Taitung Plain and 
the Central Mountain Range. Its monthly output is several thousand 
taels, The major areas of mountain gold ars in Chin Kua Shih (QR A) 
and Juifang (#397). 


The Taiwan Gold Industry Company has a monthly output of 800- 
1000 taels of 99% gold. Tai Yang Company has 100-400 taels monthly, 
while Ji Shan Company has 100 taels monthly. 


For the purpose of controlling the gold market, our government has 
enacted such rules as ‘‘The law for the supply of ornamental gold’’, 
and ‘*The rule for the improvement of selling ornamental gold.’? The 
author mentions the present conditions of the gold market in Taiwan. 


Yen, Hsing. 


The Financial and Economic Policies of Cheng Cheng-kung. (Bulletin 
of the Tainan Historical and Cultural Association, Taiann. v.1l; June 1959) 


MRAM MRR Bo RSF sche 

This article is valuable in studying the financial and economic 
policies of Cheng Cheng-kung which he defended against the Ch’ing 
Dynasty for fifteen years. At that time, he depended solely on taxes 
from the two small islands of Kinmen and Amoy, certainly not enough 
to support his great military forces. But there are no detailed records 
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of his financial and economic policies. With this in mind, the author 
made a thorough study and discovered that Cheng Cheng-kung inherited 
his father’s fortune. Cheng Chih-lung (#§2ff),. his father, controlled 
sea transportation for quite some time. During that period, without his 
father’s ‘flag order” ( 4-#f€), no trade boats could pass by without pay- 
ing heavy taxes. Inheriting his father’s wealthy foundation, Cheng Cheng- 
kung strengthened his organization by developing many companies in im- 
portant seaports, as far away as Luzon, Siam, Java, Malacca, Vietnam, Japan, 
Korea and Ryu Kyu Island. Their business included trade, transporta- 
tion, import and export. Such business and the control of sea transpor- 
tation were the two main financial and economic policies of Cheng 
Cheng-kung by means of which he supported his soldiers in their 
fight against the Ch’ing Dynasty. 


This article has collected much valuable material with a table re- 
cording the taxes on rice and money in many places controlled by Cheng 
Cheng-kung. All of them are worthy of reference. 


EDUCATION-PHILOSOPHY 


Ch’en, Tao-sheng, 


On the system of Shu Yuan: Its origin and development. (Bulletin of 
Research Institute of Education of Taiwan Normal University, Taipei. v. 1; 
June, 1958) 


PRCA iim RES BARKS TREK 

Shu Yuan was an old system of the Chinese Academic Institute. 
This essay gives its origin and development, teachers and students, cur- 
riculum and methods, teaching materials and financial support, advant- 
ages and defects. 

Shu Yuan came to life in a place of academic lecture. It develop- 
ed from the ‘‘Lecture Room”’ of the Pre-Chin Dynasty and the ‘Study 
Home’”’ of the Wei and Tsin Dynasties. Its system evolved from inform- 
al to formal, from simple to complex. Some were sponsored by govern- 
ment, others by private funds. They had no fixed purpose but empha- 
sized traditional education, academic lectures and the needs of society. 

The discipline of Shu Ynan might be considered from three points 
of view: ‘‘Noble personality,’ ‘‘Good manners,’ and ‘‘Pure knowledge.”’ 
The students progressed from books to behavior, from knowledge to mora- 
lity, from individuality to society. 


In the early period of Shu Yuan, the teacheers were mostly learned 
scholars. They had no political ambitions but devoted themselves to 
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education. Althongh the students came from different levels, they, had 
the same opportunity for learning. Tuition and scholarships especially 
helped the students. In addition to good localtions and surroundings, 
Shu Yuan become a place of solid learning. But in its later period, with 
a changing society, its curriculum could not meet the needs of people. 
Its defects are also mentioned in this essay. 


Teng, Yu-hsang, 


Wang Yang-ming’s thoughts on education. (Bulletin of the Research 
Institute of Education of Taiwan Normal University, Taipei. v. 1, June 1958) 


Be SES SA MK RA AA HK 

This essay gives the biography and background, philosophy and 
educational thounght of the great philosopher Wang Yang-ming. The 
philosophy of Wang-ming was not only inherited from Confucianism but 
also inter-mixed with Buddhism and Taosim. The union of ‘*Man‘and 
God,*’ ‘‘Reason and Heart,’’ ‘‘Knowledge and Action’”’ in order to find 
the ‘Good Conscience’? of human beings is the basis of his thought. 


His basic philosophy avows that the aim of education is the ‘Good 
Conscience’ with the Sage the standard personality. The process of 


teaching is to develop a fine personality. He also mentioned five steps 
in learning, such as: ‘‘Making up one’s mind” (x77), ‘“‘Being Honest”’ 
(stm), ‘‘Repenting and Reforming” (jji&i@3%), -‘Not proud but 
modest” ((fic#¢#), ‘‘Righteousness and self-culture’’ (ag AE). As 
for teaching methods, he often used the ‘‘question’’ in order to present 
clear problems and get right answers. 

This essay, though brief, helps us to understand the philosophy of 
educafion in the thought of Wang yang-ming. 


SOCIAL LIFE AND CUSTOMS 


Kuan, Lu-yin, 


The structure and character of the people of Kwangtung. (Bulletin of 
the Tainan Historical and Cultural Association, Tainan. v.l; June, 1959) 


RRR RAI MS ARE 

This article is a detailed discussion of the living conditions of the 
people of Kwangtung during the period before the Sino-Japanese war. 
The author divides the people of Kwangtung into Chinese and Non- 
Chinese. Thg Chinese include three groups: the Cantonese (ji#f A), the 
Hakka (4%#A.), and the Hoklo (j™jf€); the Non-Chinese include many 
groups, such as the the Tan-min (4¢§), the Miao and Yao (#§{f), and 
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the Li-miao (##f): Historically, the earliest natives of Kwangtung 
were the Li-miao; the Cantonese were the next earliest, and the Hoklo 
were later arrivals. The Cantonese, speaking their own dialect, are 
mainly centralized in twenty-five hsien, but they have spread into every 
corner of the province. The majority of the Hakka, also speaking their 
own dialect, live in Mei-hsien (#g§%), but they have spread out along 
the East River, the North River, and many of them, being business 
men, have migrated to the islands of the South Chiua Sea (Indonesia 
and the Philippines, etc.) The Hoklo, speaking the Foochow and Min- 
nan ([ajR7) dialects of Fukien Province (j@jet#), reside in the vicnity 
of Chaochow (j§}}) and Swatow (jj§). The racial character of the 
Chinese in Kwangtung is full of the spirit of adventure and revolution. 
Much of the leadership among Overseas Chinese has been theirs. Among 
the Non-Chinese, the Tan-min all live along the river and worship the 
Dragon God of Springs and Waters (fiji): In this article there is no 
detailed discussion sf the Miao and the Yao; though the Yao tribes are 
mentioned as living along the upper part of the Lien River (jiy7.). the 
North River and in the Northeastern range of the Yao Mountains. 


The author, however, has made a very detailed study of the history, 
tribes, family organization, living habits, implements, customs, education 


and language of the three main tribes of the Li (4%) on Hainan Island. 
This seems to be the most important part of the article. 


Shih, Hsuan, 


Old Chinese wedding customs. (West & East Monthly, Taipei. v. -4 
no. 2; Feb., 1959) 


PReRee ALS PRA 

A detailed description of old Chinese wedding customs: What the 
bridegroom and the bride should do before, during, and after the wed- 
ding. The ‘“‘capping ceremony” (ji), ‘‘informing the ancestors’? (4 
fiw), ‘‘farewell to ancestors’? (@¥3if##), ‘‘making the bridal bed”? (#e pF 
#@), ‘‘bridal sedanchair’”? (EG), ‘‘cups of mutual love” (KF), 
‘union of pillows’? (Axe) etc., are all splendidly described. Such 
elaborate ceremonies may still be seen in present day Taiwan in families 
where the ancient traditions are preserved. This very interesting article 
is as an excellent reference for the study and research of folklore. The 
author is a wellknown professor in Taipei’s Soochow University. 


> 


SCIENCE 
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Ch’en, Ch’i-lu, 1923- 
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The Development of Museums and Anthropology in Taiwan. (Taiwan 
Museum Science Annual, Taipei. no. 1; Dec. 1958) 


SVU RAH: Rake aA eye 


The author is a professor of Archaeology and Anthropology at. Na- 
tional Taiwan University. He is a native of Tainan, Taiwan. 


This essay is valuable in researching the Formosan aborigines. First, 
the relationship between museums and anthropology is stated. The author 
says, “‘At the b-ginning, a museum was a place for the collection of 
miscellaneous items, especially rare materials, or curios.’’ 


As for the anthropology museums in Taiwan, the author mentioned 
the following three museums: 


1. The Taiwan Museum was established in 1908. It is very rich in 
anthropological specimens. 


2. The Specimens Exhibition Room of the Archaeology and An- 
thropology Department of National Taiwan University it a pure anthr- 
opology museum. It concentrates on detailed surveys of Formosan . 
aborigines such as Atayal, Ami, Rukai, Puyama, Yami, Paiwan, Tsou, 
and Bunnun. 


3. The Institute of Ethnology of Academia Sinica set up its exhibi- 
tion room five years ago; in this short period, it has great research 
achievements to its credit. . 


Hsieh, A-ts’ai, 
A Study of Plants in the Book ‘“‘Chu Lo Hsien Chih’’. 
(Taiwan Museum Scientific Annual, Taipei. no. 1; Dec., 1958) 
eR DAE (—) HAS Sear enAerH 
This is a good reference essay for studying the local plants of Taiwan. 


The author is a botanist in Taiwan Province. 


“Chu Lo Hsien Chih’’, a representative work on Taiwan local 
history, was published in 1717. Volume Ten records 279 kinds of Taiwan 
Economic plants. The author of this essay classified them according to 
their Latin names, and described their shapes, where they are found, 
how they are distributed, and their use. From this study we can easily 
get an overall view of the nature of Taiwan plants. 


Huang, Shou-hsien, 


A Preliminary Study on the Vegetation of Taipei District. (Bulletin of 
Taiwan Normal University, Taipei. v. 3; 1958) 
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EALBMDZLOSLER REM KBR 


The vertical distribution of the vegetation in this district is very 


peculiar. For example; the height of the Ta T’un Mountain (itil) 
is only 1000 m., but vegetation usually growing in the 2000 m. mountain 
area can be found there. In addition to some special factors of ecology 
in this district, certain plants in the southwest mountain area are grow- 
ing in a lower level than that of its neighbor area such as Chamaecyparis 
formosensis Mats. (¢¢#7), Tsuga chinensis Pritzel (@%4#%) and Taxus 
speciosa ($7). 


Due to the influence of weather and geography, the plant associations 
of this district are more complicated. Many representative plants of a 
plant zone are growing at a lower sea level. 


In this district, in the area of 100 m. height, there are no natural 
plant associations due to the dense population. But up to the area of 
500 m. height, the Lauro—Fagalae Association begins to grow. The 
important plant associations of this district are: Ficus septica Burm. f., 
Ficus nevvosa Heyne, Machilus sp. Michelia sp. Querius sp., Castanopsis 
sp., Daphniphyllum sp., Symplocos sp. Shiia sp. and Lithocarpus sp. They 
grow alone or in small groups and can be classified in five groups: 
Dominant, Subdominant, Microphanerophytes, Shurbs and Herb. ‘They 
all have major species and grow in different areas. This is detailed 
research for the expert. 


Kao, Huang-chin, 


The Sung’s Vessels. (Bulletin of Taiwan Normal University, Taipei. v. 
4; 1959) 


ae mies KAR 


This illustrated study on Sung Vessels indicates shape, size, decora- 
tion, date and place of preservation of each item. As for the engraved 
inscriptions, a Commentary is appended and punctuation of phrases and 
sentences added. Originals and copies of originals are distinguished. All 
in all, this is a valuable research document. 

Kao, P’ing-tzu, 


A glimpse at astronomical contributions in ancient China. (West & East 
Monthly, Taipei. v. 3, no. 6; Dee., 1958) 


PERAK BPFH PRA 


In this essay, the author first mentions the position of astronomical 
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study in ancient Chinese history. Chinese ancestors had great interests 
in astronomy and put ‘‘observation of the heavenly bodies and determina- 
tion of the seasons’’ as one of the important functions of the government. 
It was proper that ancient Chinese who lived in agricultural communities 
should pay attention to the changes of seasons which influenced the 
harvest of crops, and that in a religious spirit they should consider the 
heavens as a supreme determinator. 


In astronomy, there were three schools: 


1. **Chou-pi system’ (je#}#): The heavens were considered as an 
enomorous umbrella to which the sun, moon and stars were atta- 
ched. The heavens rotate around their polar axis incessantly day 
and night. The earth’s surface is higher in the middle and lower 
at its edges. The distance between the heavens and the earth is 
approximately 80,000 li. From its basic conceptions, the astrono- 
mers evaluated the phenological situation over the earth. 


. ‘fHsiian-yeh system” (47%): Knowledge of this system has been 
completely lost in the past. 


. ‘Spherical heaven system’”’ (jf): It was first mentioned by 
Ts’ai-yung (#4) and later by Chang Heng (#8), the latter 
being much more important. He designed a celestial globe in 
bronze with a diameter of eight meters. A chapter on the 
‘‘Spherical Celestial Instrument’? written by Ghang Heng may be 
considered as applied astronomy in its ancient stage. Another 
chapter on the so-called ‘‘Spiritual Principle’? may be represented 
as his theory of cosmology. The teaching of the astronomers of 
this system, in general, agree with the principles of modern 
spherical astronomy. But these assumptions are subjective and 
intuitive rather than scientific. 


In the latter part of this essay, the author mentions the calendar 
system in ancient China. (It was the historical study in such fields.) 


The author is an authority on astronomy and has many valuable 
published works worthy of reference. He is now a professor at the 
National Taiwan University. 


Li, Ch’un-hsii, 


An anatomy of the woods of coniferales in Taiwan. (Taiwan Museum 
Science Annual, Taipei. no. 1; Dec., 1958) 


RECN ZA ASR SRA ter 


From Oct. 1928 to May 1958, the author collected twenty seven kinds 
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of wood from the National Taiwan University Garden, the Plant Garden 
of Taipei, and as far away as Lan Yu (fj). They are as follows: 


1. Two kinds of Taxaceae: Taxus Chinensis Rehder and Amentotaxus 
Formosana. 


. One kind of Cephalotaxacehe. 


. Six kinds of Podocarpaceae: Podocarpus Polystachys R. Brown, 
Podocarpus philippinensis Foxw., Podocarpus macrophyllus D. 
Gon var. Nakaii (Hayata) Li & Leng, Podocarpus nankoensis 
Hayata, Podocarpus Formosensis Dummber and Podocarpus Wal- 
lichianes Presl. 


. Nine kinds of Pinaceae: Abies Kawakamii ( Hayata) Ito, Kotele- 
eria Dav‘diana Beissner var. Formosana Hayata, Picea morrisonicola 
Hayata, Pinus Armandi Franchet var. Masteriana Hayata, Pinus 
morrisonicola Hayata, Pinus massoniana Lamb., Pinus taiwanensis 
Hayata, Pseudotsuga Wilsoniana Hayata, Tsuga chinensis Pritz. 
var. Fromosana Li & Keng, 


. Two kinds of Taxodiaceae: Cunninghamia Konishii Hayata and 
Taiwania cryptomerroides Hayata. 


. Seven kinds of Cupressaceae. Chamaecyparis formosensis Matsum., 
Chamaecyparis Obtusa Sieb. & Zuce. var. Formosana Rehder, 
Heyderia formosana Li ( Libocedrus formosana Floirn), Juniperus 
formosana Hayata, Juniperus squamata Lambert var. morrisonicole 
(Hayata) Li & Keng, Jumperus chinensis Linn var. Tsukusiensis 
Masamune. 


The distinguishing features of each of the specimens mentioned 
above are described with figures by the author. At the end this essay, 
a bibliography of references is available. 


Li, Pen-p’eng, 


Insects injurious to domestic animals in Taiwan. (Taiwan Museum 
Science Annual, Taipei. no. 1; Dec., 1958) 


SR2RSERR FAS SSA OHiAS TT 


A study of insects injurious to domestic animals in Taiwan, their 
ways of living, habits, and major injuries. The list runs as follows: 


1. Horse-fly (Tabanidae): twelve kinds, in the dairy farms and 
mountains, spread diseases such as Anthrax, ete, 
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2. Stable-fly (Muscidae): one kind, only spreads seven kinds of 
disease. 


3. Horse bot-fly (Oestridae): three kinds—Horse botfly, Chin fly 
or throat bot fly, and Lipornose bot fly. 


4. Warble-fly (Oestridae):othree kinds, among them the Bome-fly 
and Heel-fly, transported by foreign cattle in 1909. 


5. Sheep-tick, louse fly or ked (Hippoboscoidae). 
6. Sheep bot or Norse fly (Oestridae). 


7. Sheep Maggots or Wool Maggots, Lucilia Sericata Meigen and 
Lucilia Caeiar (Calliphoridae). 


The above insects all pertain to Diptera. 


8. There are five kinds of Cattle Bitting Lice in Trichodectidae of 
Mallophaga. 


9. One kind of Horse sucking louse, four kinds of Cattle Lice, two 
kinds of Sheep Lice and two kinds of Goat Lice, Dog Louse, Rabbit 
Louse and Pig Louse are all in Haematopinidae of Anoplura. 


10. Dog flea and Cat flea in Prulicidae of Siphonaptera. 


Finally the author mentioned the Cattle Tick, Brown Dog Tick and 
Dog Tick in Ixodidae of Acarina. 


Liao, Jih-ching, 


Plants at Yang Ming Shan Park. (Taiwan Museum Science Annual, Taipei. 
no. 1; Dec., 1958) 


BWUAM 2H BARS Sel Aer 


Yang Ming Shan, also called Grass mountain, 443 kilometers above 
sea level, located in Taipei Hsien, North of ‘Taipei City, is a scenic 
district as well as a summer spa with hot springs. It has two parks 
along the hill side of which are found many useful trees which have 
been personally investigated by the author. He lists 202 kinds of trees 
in 73 families, giving their Chinese, English, and scientific names, their 
shapes and families. Many of these trees are good for lumber, camphor, 
charcoal and for medicinal purposes. In the spring beautiful trees and 
flowers, especially the Japanese cherry trees and azalea, are seen all over 
the mountain. 


In the last part of this article the author mentions the history, the 
weather and the scenic spots of Yang Ming Shan for reference and study. 
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Liu, T’ang-shui, Hsii, Chien-ch’ang & Chuang, Ts’an-yang, 


A preliminary study on the vegetation of the two sides of the Nen-Kao 
Mountain Cross-Road. (Bulletin of Taiwan Normal University, Taipei. v. 3; 


1958) 





FEB a Zhi eet BN AREA RE HR 

First the location, weather and geological construction of the. Nen- 
Kao Mountain Cross-Road is given, then the distribution of vegetation 
according to the perpendicular situation of the Road, divisions being 
made into tropical zone vegetation, genial zone vegetation, temporate zone 
vegetation, and arctic zone vegetation. Altogether 767 specimens of 
spermatophyta were collected along the two sides of the QOross-Road, 
belonging to 144 genera and 488 species. According to  Raunkiaer’s 
vegetation life-form statistics, 47.9% are in phanerophyte, 25.5% in 
therophytes, and 18.9% in chamaephytes. 


Shih-hsien, 


An introduction to the interpretation of the surnames on the oracle 


bones. (Tunghai Journal, Taichung. v. 1, no. 1; June; 1959) 





Miu, Tuan-sheng, 


(Bulletin of Taiwan Normal University, Taipei. v. 3; 1958) 


HERR 2—- BRS FAR 

The author, professor of Chinese at Tunghai University, mentions 
the fact that there are two lines of study concerning oracle bones, one 
of which is the etymologists’ point of view, the other the historians’ point 


of view. Both the methods and the findings of these two approaches 
should be re-evaluated. 


*‘A comprehensive study of the oracles combined with a thorough 
analysis of the form variations of the characters, reveal that there were 
definite rules governing the character writing in the oracles. There are 
two to seven meanings for each of the characters. As a result of this 


exhaustive analysis, the meaning of all the oracles and characters has 
become increasingly clear.” 


This article is a part of professor Lu’s complete work on oracle 
bones which is subsumed under 96 topics, each taking its title from the 
surname of an augur or the name of a feudal state. In each of these 
topics, previous mistakes are corrected and interpretations are made. The 


article presents two topics while the discussion of other topics will be 
presented in later issues. 


The ecological effects of H,S on the fresh-water animals in Taipei. 
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PACSAFE SEAL TRIN ZAERE TEA POURAESE KAR 

This report indicates the distribution of H,S in the water of the 
Taipei area, the relationship between H,S and the quality of the water, 
and the influence of H,S upon the aquatic animals. It is a scientific 
study and is valuable for reference. 


Ruey, Yih-fu, 1899— 


The similarity of the ancient Chinese kinship, terminology to the Omaha 


type. (Bulletin of the Department of Archaeology and Anthropology, National 
Taiwan University, Taipei. no. 12; Nov., 1958) 





Tang, Charles Chen-hsi, 


Hf FC PR SO A PR 
KE Ee Hk ABT 

This article is a revision of an original paper entitled ‘“‘The State 
of Sororal Nephew and Maternal Uncle in Ancient China’? summarily 
read before the Colloquium Orientologium presided over by Professor 
A.L. Kroeber, January 22, 1958, at the University of California, 
Berkeley. 

After a careful and elaborate analysis of ancient Chinese kinship 
terminology, the author points out that ‘‘the internal growth of kinship 
usage had developed, social and psychological forces were operative, and 
historical accidents occurred such as in the fact that the political tradi- 
tion of intermarriages were carried out to a great extent between the 
States of different surnames in ancient China. All these might have, 
in one way or another, played their parts and, as it were, exerted their 
pressure toward one another in the shaping of the ancient Chinese kinship 
terminology sometwhat similar to the Omaha type.” 


The author, Dr. Ruey Yih-fu, is now a professor in the Department 
of Anthropology at National Taiwan University. 


On the recent development of quantum-mechanical solidstate Masers. 


(Tunghai Journal, Taichung. v. 1, no. 1; June, 1959) 





ARF RARZISRER Bi Wee 


The author of this English article, Dr. Chen-hsi Tang, is a professor 
in the Department of Physics of Tunghai University. In this article Dr. 
Tang traces the brief historical background and development of solid 
state Masers. ‘“‘A few relevent physical properties of paramagnetic 
substances are discussed and the basic principles and techniques of opera- 
tion of both two-level and three-level Masers are received. Finally a 
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short discussion on the specific application and present state of the 
quantum-mechanical device is given.”” At the end of his article, the 
author believes that ‘‘the future development of Masers leans heavily on 
the research of paramagnetic substances suitable of Maser performance.”’ 












Tu, Erh-wei, 


A study of Ch’eng-Li——The God of Heaven. (Bulletin of the College 
of Arts, National Taiwan University, Taipei. no. 8; July, 1958) 


GS RHA LRASR 


This is a comparative study or the term ‘‘Ch’eng-Li’’. The author, 
from a linguistic point of view, discovered the relationship of ‘Ch’eng- 
Li” and ‘‘T’ien’”’. In a study of the languages of many ancient aboriginal 
peoples such as the Mongols (3%7)), Wigours ([aj#§), T’ieh Le (ei), 
Turks (342)k), Tartars (#@#1) and Hsiung-nu (#94), the author proved 
that the term ‘‘Ch’eng-Li’’ means the “God of Heaven’’. The Mongols 
and the people of the Middle East call ‘‘Heaven” Tengri; the people of 
the New Hebrides call it Tagaro; the people of Polynesia call it Tangaloa. 
This proves that the Central Asian and Pacific Cultures were related. 
Actually, ‘“Ch’eng-Li’? changed from ‘**Tengri’”’ to ‘“‘Theng’’ (by omitt- 
ing the suffix ‘“‘Ri’’), and this changed to ‘Tien’’. 





















































This article with its fifty-eight footnotes is valuable for a study of 
comparative linguistics and folklore. 







Tu, Hsiieh-chih, 


Three ancient Chinese mobes of reckoning and recording. (The Continent 
Magazine, Taipei. v-18, no.11; June,1959) 
PICT SRA FSS APE TEHE 

The author, now a professor of Chinese literature at Cheng Kung 
University, as a cultural anthropologist, studied the development of 
ancient Chinese modes of reckoning and recording. Knotted cords was 
the first mode. The author points out how some aborigines in the frontier 
of China, Indians in Peru and native Hawaiians often used such a mode 
for rekoning and recording. The second mode was the use of shells and peasls, 
such as Wampum (Aiee?#) by the Iroquois. Using such materials, 
the author explains the meaning of the ancient Chinese ‘‘Magic Dragon 
and Turtle Diagrams of the Yellow River and the Pever Lo’’ (jam }#-a), 
whieh are considered to be the original Chinese arithmetic signs. The 
third mode was the carving marks on the plates of bamboo, wood and 
shells. Such a mode could well be the begining of written language, but 
the author considers it as a sign of reckoning and recording. 
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The author has made a very extensive study of the above mentioned 
three modes of reckoning and recording and this essay is good for reference 
in the field of comparative folklore. 


Tung, Tso-pin 1895— 
Tortoise shells and shoulder bones:a background study of the materials 


used for oracular inscriptions. (Bulletin of the Institute of History and 
Philology, Academia Siniea, Tripei. v.29; Nov. 1958 


PP ROLE RAS PRR RT 

Professor Tung, the well-known etymologist and authority on oracular 
inscriptions, has written this paper for a special issue published in com- 
memoration of the sixty-fifth birthday of Dr. Chao Yuen-ren. 


There are five parts: Part I, explaining the materials, consists of two 
portions—tortoise shells and shoulder bones. The first portion deals with 
the shells, the back plate and the abdominal plate of the tortoise christened 
by Pin-shih, in 1929, as Testudo Anyangensis which is different from 
the ordinary Testudo of the present day. The second portion discusses 
the shoulder bones of the bulls, which, according to the study of Yang 
Tsung-chien, are Bos Exiguns Mats and Bubalus Mephistopheles Hopw. 

Part II emphasizes the importance of knowing the shells and bones 
in their original conditions and how the inscription are made, especially 
the significance of the ‘‘zigzag line’’. Part III demonstrates how broken 
pieces can be matched to form the shell or the bone. Part IV concerns 
the ‘‘trinity’’ of wnys of circulating such materials: photogtaph, rubbing, 
and copying. In the last part, the author expresses his hope that shells 
and bones will be treated and inscribed in exactly the manner as they 
were originally done in the Shang dynasty. 


ARTS 


Li, Shu-hua. 1889- 

The early development of seals and rubbings. (Tsing Hua Journal of 
Chinese Studies, Taipei. new series v. 1, no.3; Sept., 1960) 
PRA PRR ARES RAR 

This essay is principally an attempt to make some remarks on and 
corrections of two books: Thomas Francis Cartar’s ‘‘The Invention of 
Printing in China and Its Spnead Westward’? and Paul Pelliot’s ‘Les 
Débts de i’Imprimerie en Chine.”” The author thus hopes to present a 
picture of the origin of seals and rubbings. 


Sealr were called ‘‘hsi’’ (if) in ancient times and since then -have 
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been used for authentification. The use of seals began at the time of 
the Three Dynasties. Since the fifth century, seals have generally been 
uséd on paper and inked in red with vermilion. Seals with characters in 
relief were invented much earlier than 500 A.D., and the use of the 


seal with inverted characters in relief might have led to the invention 
of printing. 























Inked rubbings were most commonly made from stone inscriptions. This 
is a purely Chinese method of duplication or reproduction. In the early 
period of the T’ang, the practice of taking rubbings became very common. 
The difference between rubbing and block printing is that the former is 
taken from characters in intaglio and the later from those in relief. It 
is more than probable than rubdings led to the invention of block printing. 




















In conclusion, seals have probably been in use in China for more 
than three thousand years. The taking of rubbings began about 1500 
years ago. The use of seals and the practice of taking rubbings from 
stone inscriptions led to the invention of printing. 












Li, Lin-ts’an, 


Review on Chao Meng-fu’s painting and calligraphy. (Central Daily 
News, Taipei. July 15, 1958) 


ie CE FERS RA 

The emphasis is on Chao Meng-fu’s painting and is compared to his 
calligraphy. His painting perhaps is not better than his calligraphy, but 
it presents new ideas. We may say that his caligraphy cannot red itself 


of the handwriting style of The Two Wangs (Wang Hsi-chih and his son 
Wang Hsien-chih). 


























The author recommends four masterpieces of Chao’s, also mentioning 
other outstanding works in the Royal Palace Museum. 






Shang, K’uei-chai, 





The origin and development of Chinese bamboo painting. (The Continent 
Magazine, Taipei. v.17, no 10-11; Nov.-Dec., 1958) 


mma EE REESE «= CREHERE 


This essay describes the important styles and principles of Chinese 


bamboo painting, and lists the most famous painters from the T’ang to 
Ch’ing Dynasties. 


Chinese bamboo painting has special characteristics consisting of 
poetic insight, scholastic tastes, and artistic appreciation. Its symbolic 
beauty is always personified in order to express personal feelings of the 
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painter. The Chinese painter often gives a title to a painting of bamboo 
with a plum, orchid, and chrysanthemum as ‘‘Four Gentlemen” (9% 
+-); with a pine and plum as ‘‘Three Friends in Winter’ (jR#R=%). 


The descriptions in this article help the readers to understand the 
real spirit of this kind of Chinese art. 


Ying-hi, 1917- 
An inquiry into the Ghinese pen. (West & East Monthly, Taipei. v.4, 
no.4-5; April-May, 4959) 


Maye = BRASMISE POE AT 

The autnor, graduated from the National Central University, Nank- 
ing, is now an editor of the National Central Library where he has been 
working for more than eighteen years. He is one of the noted authorities 
on bronze-engraving script and stone carving, and has authored many 
articles in the West & East Monthly and the Continent Magazine. 


In this article, divided into two parts, the author discusses the origin 
and forms of the Chinese writing-brush. He says that the Chinese writing- 
brush did not originate with Meng Lien (34%) but during the Shang 
Dynasty according to the forms of characters. Evidence shows that the 
pen existed before the Chin Dynasty. The Notes on Ancient and Modern 
Events by Ma Kao (J6 #374) indicate that the creation of written 
characters in China should be joined to the invention of the writing- 
brush. Excavated materials from the Yin Burial Ground also reveal 
characters written with a writing-brush. Moreover, three were no other 
tools which could be used to write on silk, bamboo and memorandum 
tablets except the writing-brush. In any case, the origin of the Ghinese 
pen could not be later than Yin Shang. 


At the end of this article, the author gives his conclusion: 


1) The primitive tools of writing in China were the writing-brush, 
and the pens that were made of bamboo and wood. 


2) The writing-brush was in wide use after the Shang Dynasty. 
Before the invention of the writing-brush, there must hrve been a primi- 
tive pen of bamboo in use. 


3) The method of using this primitive writing tool in China, be it 
of bambaboo or wood, probably was the same as that being used at present 
by the Mo-so Tribe (#774) with their bamboo pen. 


This article contains two illustrations and fifty six notes. 


Tseng, Shao-chieh, 1910- 


On seal making; a unique Chinese art. (West & East Monthly, Taipei. 
v.3, no.2; Aug, 1959) 
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PRED RASH PR AA 


The author, graduated from Ta Hsia University, Shanghai, former 
head of the Ministry of War Department, is the present secretary of the 
‘Taiwan Power Company. He began to practice Chinese calligraphy as 
a boy, and to learn carving seal characters on bronzeware and stone at 
the age af fourteen. His knowledge of Chinese and English is excellent. 


In this article, the author relates the origin and development of seal 
making: its nomenclatures, uses, changes, materials, forms, styles of 
writing and methods of carving. This isespecially valuable and practi- 
cal as a reference for those who are interested in Chinese seal making. 


The discovery of Shang Dynasty seals in the oxcavations in Anyang, 
Honan province, was the first evidence that seals existed as early as 
that time. The First Emperor of China introduced the state signet as 
an official seal. Nomenclature varied greatly from the Chin Dpnasty 
down to the Ming and Ch’ing periods, employing such terms as ‘‘hsi’’ 
(it) “pao” ($€) “yin” (FD) “chang” (He) “chi” (7%) and “kuan- 
fang’’ ( BiB ) ete. 


Among all seals existing at present, those of the Shang Dynasty are 
very rare. Those belonging to the Han, Wei and Tsin dynasties number 
probably more than ten thousaud pieces. Seal making therefore of sub- 
sequent ages has always looked upon the Chin and Han seals as their 
model for form and pattern. After the Sung Dynasty, the use of oil 
mixed with cinnabar powder took the place of mud to stamp offcial 


documents. 


The seal was soon in wide use after the invention of paper. All of- 
ficial aed private documents, calligraphic pieces, paintings and books 
require the imprint of seals. Elegant and refined artistic productions 
should be matched with carved seals to enhance its good taste and value. 
Using a seal is tantamount to confiding the object to the recipient; thus 
Chinesese should rather omit their signature than do without the seal. 


_ Lastly, the author concludes, ‘‘The art of serl making in China has 
a histoy of three thousand years. During the past five hundred years 
the fields where seals are used have expanded greatly. The art of seal 
making now takes its place alongside calligraphy and painting in Chinese 
art circles.’’ 


LITERATURE-HISTORY AND CRITICISM. 
DRAMA. 
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Ch’i, Ju-shan, 1877- 


The Chinese drama, Tr. by Josephine Hung. (China Tocay, Taipei. v. 
2, no. 4; Apr., 1959) 


Pa Ase + A 


The author, Mr. Ch’i, a Chinese opera specialist, present chairman 
of the Ministry of Education’s Committee for Improvement of Chinese 
Opera, and author of many books on Chinese opera, is well known to 
most of us. We have often seen and heard his name in connection with 
Chinese drama. 


In this artiele he he gives us an outline of the whole concept of 
Chinese drama under seven topics; The entrance and the exit, action 
and pantomime, vocalization, costume, stage properties, facial painting, 
and the stage. He also relates the history of Chinese drama from the 
very beginning and its development up to the present time. 


Moreover, Mr. Ch’i mentions that Chinese drama shows its cultural 
spirit not only in theme and technique of presentation, but also in a 


variety of singing and dancing styles. In this it differs much from 
Western drama. 


His new book ‘‘The Art of Chinese Drama’’ gives a full explana- 


tion, illustrations and valuable refernces on the subject of Chinese drama. 


Ch’ien, Mu, 1895- 
On Chinese literature and culture. (The Youth Journal, Taipei. v. 1, 
1; Oct., 1953) 
ie PWR ee eR 
Understanding a nation’s literature is a long stride towards under- 
starding its culture. For literature is a vital part of culture. 
Characteristics of Chinese literature can be viewed from 1) its means 
of expression, 2) its subject matter, 3) its motive and purposes, 4) its 
use of metaphor, and 5), its themes and technigqes. 


These distinguishing features of Chinese literature are also the foun- 
dation of Chinese culture. In order to create a new literature, one has 
to understand our literany heritage in order to enrich it. The old should 
not be blunty renounced simply because it is old. 


Hsu, Fu-kuan, 


On the conception of ‘‘Style’’ in Wen Hsin Tiao Lung. (Tunghai Jounal, 
Taichnng. v. 1, no. 1; June, 1959) 
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St ER ces ROIS HR 
The author, professor of Chinese of Tunghai University, Taichung, 
indicates in this article that ‘‘it seems te be generally accepted that the 
specifically quality of a work is inherent in its style. This literary style 
is the principal topic of literary criticism. It is also the major interest 
of Liu Hsieh’s Wen Hsin Tiao Lung, which professor Vincent Y.C. Shih 
of the Uhiversity of Washington has recently translated into English.’ 





According to the author’s opinion, the definition of the term ‘‘Style’’ 
became vaguer and vaguer starting with the ‘‘Ancient Essay movement’’ 
of the Tang Dynasty. The misunderstanding of style (wen ti) not only 
hinders the study of Lin Hsieh’s book but confuses the gneral apprecia- 
tion and criticism of literature. 


Three aims motivating the author’s research are these: 





















‘1, To elear away misunderstandings by recovering the original im- 
pleations of the term.”’ 


“2. To make a systematic arrangement of the complicated portions 
of the book in order to help the reader grasp the correct meaning.” 


**3. To lay the first foundation for the reconstruction of the idea 
of ‘‘style’’? in Chinese literature by tracing the historical development of 
Chinese literature and making a comparison of Chinese and Western li- 
terary theories.”’ 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


Chang, Kwang-chih, 





A working hypothesis for the early cultural history of South Chin. (Bul- 
letin of the Institute of Ethnology Academia Sinica, Taipei. no. 7; 1959) 


ERRMRALE Rt RRPACTKTH 


A working hypothesis has been presented in this paper to account for 
the ancient history of Seuth China, which is summarized as follows: 


1. South China prior to the Neolithic was probably not densely 
populated, except for its southwestern portion which a group of Oceanic 
Negroida occupied. Possibly some Negrito groups were the earliest in- 
habitants of Central and South China. 






2. Early Neolithic Culture of North China duing the Corded Ware 
stage influenced the Southwestern Hoabinhian. As a result, polishing 
techuiques of stone tool manufacture, and later cordmarked pottery, ap- 
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peared in the Southwest and resulted in the Bacsonian and the ceramic 
Sub-Neolithic. This latter culture may have expanded eastward and enter- 
ed Taiwan. 

3. Late Neolithic Culture of North China expanded to the south 
on a large scale. Although derived from North China, these immigrant 
cultures assumed new featurcs in their new environments and formed an 
‘undifferentiated Sino-Tibetan Malayo-Polynesian Complex”’. 

4. The Lungshanoid Chlture flourished persistently in South China. 
In the southeastern coasts, a new distinct cultural area gradually came 
into being. It is characterized by stepped adzes and a maritime orianta- 
tion of the total cultural pattern and, later on, by the development of 
Geometric Stamping tradition. This is possibly the hearth of the photo- 
Malayo-Polynesians. After the Han Dynasty, this culture gradually dis- 
appeared on the mainland; only on the island of Taiwan have indigenous 
cultures persisted to this date. 

5. Although sprung from the same cultual substratum, the South- 
western Neolithic grew differently from tbe Southeast. During the 
Neolithic, it is characterized by the shouldered axe and during the 
Bronze Age by the bronze drum. Subsequent ecological situations and 
historic processes finally turned the southwesters into the modern Sino- 
Tibetan groups. 


Cheng, Fa-jen, 


A commentary on misinterpreted notes of place naimes in ‘Spring and 
Autumn’”’. (Bulletin of Taiwan Normal University, Taipei. v.4; 1959) 


PARE BRO hiKAR 

A Chinese Scholar, Tu Yu(#t ffi), in his commentary on ‘Spring 
and Autumn’’ has said: ‘‘There are 1212 place names in ‘Spring and 
Autumn’ but 559 places among them are better considered unknown.” 
Tu Yu was not only fond of studying ‘Spring and Autumn” but was 
also a specialist in the field of historical geography. Due to his prudence 
and the carefulness of his study, he thought it best to leave the ‘‘cunknown”’ 
unknown. Since his time, however, critical investigation has progressed im- 
mensely, providing scholars with vast quantities of material for extending 
the frontiers of historical knowledge. The author of this essay has produc- 
ed a fine commentary of place names occuring in ‘‘Spring and Autumn”’ 
which students of historical geography will find quite usegul. 


Chu, Wen-chang, 
Tso Tsung-t’ang’s role in the recovery of Sinkiang. (Tsing Hua Journal 
of Chinese studies, Taipei. New series v. 1. no. 3; Sept., 1958) 
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LRRD ARH TRH 


At the outbreak of the Moslem rebellion in Sbensi and Sinkiang. 
the Ch’ing Dynasty was also disturbed by Taiping Rebels (47K) 
and Nieh Bandits (#BE). Since there was not enough military power 
to send forces as far as Sinkiang, there was talk of abandoning the 
place. 


But Tso Tsung-i’ang an outstanding military strategist, opposed such 
talk. He solved the problems of food supply, and recovered the whole 
area. 


This is a detailed and valuable article describing and analyzing 
this historical fact. Having done deep research in Chinese as well as 
foreign publications, the author composed his artiele in English for the 
convenience of foreign readers. 


Hsu, Yu-hu, 1926— 


Verifieation of places in the voyages of Cheng Ho in the book ‘‘Hsing 
Ch’a Sheng Lan.’”” (The Continent Magazine, Taipei. v. 18, no. 10-12; May- 
June, 1959) 


ABE TRAD MOTTE Ae REVS KERR 


The author, a graduate of the History Department of National Taiwan 
University, is now editor at the National Central Library. He is a re- 
search specialist on geography of the Southern Pacific. 


This article, composed of three parts were published continuously 
in the Continent Magazine, researches the voyages of Cheng Ho in the 
book ‘‘Hsing Ch’s Sheng Lan.”’ 


Part One evaluates the different editions of the book “Hsing Ch’a 
Sheng Lan.’’ The author considers the four volumes of that book ‘‘Ku 
Chin Shuo Hai” (74#¥§) ‘‘Hsioh Hai Lui Pien” (Stygsi#j) and 
‘‘Chieh Yueh Shan Fang Hui Ch’ao”’ (jf A ily 3 4eBh) to be the best edi- 
tions, because they contain a preface written by Fei Hsin (#f#). Fei 
Hsin served as envoy with Cheng Ho, first in 1409, then In 1413, and 
published his book ‘‘Hsing Ch’a Sheng Lan”’ in 1436. 


Part Two of this article researches the first voyage of Cheng Ho 
as described in ‘‘Hsing Ch’a Sheng Lan.’’ The third part researche: 
the places mentioned on the voyage. Using ‘‘Hsing Ch’a Sheng Lan’ 
as his source, the author has drawn a map of the voyage of Cheng Ho. 
(The map’s scale is 1:40,000,000). This research is based upon histoical 
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and geographical materials. The author has also cofrétted the pronoun- 
ciation of the place-names. We may consider this article a valuable one 
for research on the history of Sino-Western communications and the his- 
tory and geography of Southern Asia. 


This same magazine v. 17, no.5, contains a ‘*Glossary on the Map 


of the Voyages of Cheng Ho” (@#n@iyieiaith “sive %i”’ 2eeRe) of 


considerable reference value. 


Liang, Chia-pin, 191I— 


The mistaken identification of Liu Chiu with Taiwan and its unfortu- 
nate results. (Tunghai Journal, Taichung. v. 1, no. 1, June, 1959) 


aA MR ee RAR RH Re NR 

In this article, the author, professor of History of Tunghai Univer- 
sity, discusses the question of whether the so-called Liu-Chiu Kuo( js) 
or merely Liu-Chiu in the Sui History may be identified with Taiwan, 
as a starting point for the further study of the islanders in both the 


East China Sea and the China Sea. ‘At the close of the nineteenth 
century three European scholars argued that the Liu-Chiu Kuo which 


was discovered and attacked by the Chinese people during the Sui dyna- 
ty early in the seventh century, should be identified with Taiwan, and 
their idea was accepted by many Japanese scholars.’”? But the author 
coneludes that the European scholars were mistaken, that they had 
misused Chinese materials, and were ignorant of Chinese maritime con- 
cepts and the history of Chinese overseas communication. 


*‘After careful examination of all statements regarding Liu-Chiu 
Kuo in the Sui history (fs) and careful study of geographical terms, 
directions, distances, climatic conditions, Chinese sailing methods, sea- 
currents and monsoons, folkore, local produce, ethnographical and linguis- 
tic records, organizations, cultural conditions, the author concludes that 
the term Liu-Chiu Kuo as used in the Sui history refers only to the 
Ryu-kyu or Liu-Chiu Islands of today. : 


This is a very interesting and valuable documentary study of the 
history or Liu Chiu. 


Tu, Wei-yun, 
An examination and categorization of mistakes in the ‘‘Nien Erh Shih 
Cha Chi.”” (The youth jounal, Taipei. v. 1, no. 1; 1958) 


H-RMRSEE eS hem 
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Historical works are based upon historical data. Carelessness in the 
citing of historical data is one of the main. causes of historial error. In 
this article the writer enumerates hundreds of mistakes discovered in 
Chao Yi’s (#§3% 1727-1814) ‘“‘Nien Erh Shih” and warns people against 
the common tendency to misquote in a similar fashion. Knowing how 
errors thus occur, misquotations will be far less likely to reappear. 
Because today the problem of misquotations in Chinese history has not 
been sufficiently studied, this article is worth serious sonsideration. 


Wang, Wan-fu, 


The cultural development of Hainan Island. (Bulletin of the Tainan 
Historical and Cultural Association. v. 1; June, 1959) 


RAZA RRRER ER sh 

This article researches the history and development cf Hainan Is- 
land and how it became civilized: the origin of its races, the propaga- 
tion of religion, the arising of Confucianism and the establishing of 


academic institutes (a$$), civclization and published works, and many 
local archives. 


Duaing the Chin Dynasty, due to sea communications, Hainan be- 
came a part of China. During the Han Dynasty it was constituted a 
district. During the Epoch. of the Three Kingdoms in became an 
important Commercial seaport, while the Sui and Tang dynasties witness- 
ed the wide-spread propagation of religions like Buddhisms, and Chris- 


tianity. Hainan Island. being an important gateway, was much influe- 
need, 


Hainan had three main races: the native Li Race (42j%), Miao 


Race (#i#&), and Han Race (jf), but most of the aboriginal tribes 
were assimilated by the Han. 


At the end of this article a bibliography for reference is available. 


Wu, Wei-p’ing, 1932- 
People under the control of the Eight Banners—administation and the 
Eight Banners. (Central Daily News, Taipei. July 22, 1958) 


RAT HAR— ERR Rie PRAR 

Niu-lu is the basic organizational unit of the ‘‘eight banners’’ that 
were organized by the Manchu for the purpose of controlling the people. 
A ‘“‘niu-lu’’ is made up of three hundred able-bodied male adults who 
are registered as ‘‘bannermen” and enjoy citizen’s rights. The adminis- 
trative organization of the Niu-lu calls for their registration as heads of 
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households in the census. They may be native born or naturalized. They 
may be Manchu, Mongolian, Han (Chinese), or alien. 


The Niu-lus can be catagorized as: 1) Manchu; 2) Imperial Hou- 
sehold—descendants of the founding Emperor of the Ch’ing dynasty; 3) 
Chueh-lo—descendants of the six ancestors; 4) New Manchu; 5) Korean; 
6) Alien; 7) Mongolian; 8) Han; and 9) Russian. Some of the Niu-lus 
are hereditary while others are not. 


Yao, Ts’ung-wu; 1894- 


The cultural background and repercussions of the tragic death of the 
Liao empress Hsuan-I, the alleged authoress of the amorous poem ‘Shih 
Hsiang Tzu’’. (Bulletin of the College of Arts, National Taiwan University, 
Taipei. no. 8; July, 1958) 


ReRARAnTE MABRY ALA PRS HAR 
This article discusses a tragedy in a Liao Palace and its cultural 


background as seen in ‘‘Wang Ting’s Fen-Chiao-Lu’”’ (= JN stoie%) and 
‘‘The History of the Liao Dynasty”? (3s). 


The Liao Empress Hsiian-I was a brilliant and literary queen. A 


wicked officer and a jealous maid falsely accused the queen of being in 
love with the actor Chao Wei-i (##M£—), and secretly ordered someone 
to write an amorous poem “Shih Hsiang Tz’u’? (-+-#ja)). The maid 
asked the queen to copy it. The queen did so and wrote an impromptu 
verse at the end of it. The words ‘‘Chao’, ‘‘Wei’” and ‘I’? occur 
separately in the sentences of this verse. The king thinking the accusa- 
tion to be true put the queen to death. According to old Chinese 
tradition, a married woman making love with another man was unspea- 
kably immoral. The Liao were supposed to be aborigines at that time, 
and not to care much about the relationships between men and women. 
But since they accepted the moral ideas of the Chinese this tragedy 
occured. 


This article is an interesting historical study and has fifteen footnotes 
for references. 





The Author's Preface of the Atlas of the Republic of China, 


Volume | 


Altas may be well termed, in metaphorical parlance, as the crystalliza- 
tion of geographical studies. As far as its significant functions are con- 
cerned, it constitutes a most fundamental means of drawing up the blue- 
prints for a nation’s economic ann political reconstruction programmes. 
Particularly, in the research work relating to national defense, many vital 
projects have to be based on the conclusions of geo-strategic studies, and such 
studies depends primarily on the availability of authentic atlas; the former 
and the latter can never for a moment be separated from each other, as 
though they were two sides of one shield. 


Kwantze (#*--), a distinguished Chinese statesman of antiquity, had 
well remarked: ‘‘geography is the basis of the government. While the use of 
the land is unbalanced and unproportional, on rectification of politics would 
be possible. (she ACh » HAREM » AUECARAT IE)’ In these few terse 
yet pointed words is told the vital importance of geographical studies to the ' 
destiny of a nation. Since the ancient days of China, rulers of the country 
had almost unanimously considered the official atlas as the essential reference 
works for mapping out their administrative measures, while sparing no effort 
on the constant compilation and improvement of this category of works. 
In the Book of Chou Li (JR), an oldest book dealing with ancient Chinese 
cultural institutions edited some 2,000 years ago, we find detailed and clear 
descriptions about a variety of maps, including, besides general maps of the 
nation, cadastral maps, maps showing the distribution of natural resources, 
and geo-strategic maps for military purposes. The single instance of this 
book alone, not to mention others, may well justify the Chinese nation as 
the world’s pioneer in the enterprise of geographical statisics and atlas 
production. 


The Chinese counteapart for the English word ‘‘atlas’’ is ‘‘Pan T’u”’ 
( fil] ). In the literal sense, the former of these two Chinese characters 
means statistics of population, farming products, etc., whereas the latter 
refers to maps of all types. Used together, they jointly signify the statis- 
tical presentation of the strength of a nation through the medium of atlas. 
A typical instance showing the moment of atlas is furnished by the interesting 
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episode in early Chinese history that during the rise of the Han Dynasty, 
Hsiao Ho (#ffif), the prime minister of the founder of the new dynasty 
Emperor Kao (jij), was greatly benefited by the atlas he captured from 
the falling Ch’in Dynasty, from which he was privileged to learn the na- 
tion’s population figures, strategic strongholds and the topographical merits 
and demerits of various districts, with the information of which he suc- 
ceeded in assisting Emperor Kao in unifying the country. The atlas men- 
tioned here was the the national atlas of modern times first appearing in 
its budding form. 


Geographical studies has long been splendidly developed in China. The 
‘long protracted and exuberantly voluminous annotations to Shui Ching (7% 
the Book of Rivers) in the history of Chinese geographical researches date 
from as far back as the Northern Wei Dynasty (5th century) and the dis- 
trict gazetteers were in their heyday at a time as early as the Soutnern Sung 
Dynasty (12th century). In the course of China’s history, the national atlas 
compiled by various dynasties, together with the numerous gazetteers dealing 
with different districts, have totalled well over 1,000 volumes. In these 
copious works, the materials about the advantages and disadvantages of 
various waterways and the strategic points along the nation’s border defnse 
line were gathered by the authors bit by bit from their personal on-the-spot 
surveys and no mere idle talks. In his book International Development of 
China, our national father Dr. Sun Yat sen set forth its overall outlire and 
detailed contents mostly in accordance with those in the atlas of past genera- 
tions, which he extensively explored, and with which he intensively con- 
sulted. 


In view of the increasingly close relationship between geographical re- 
search and national reconstruction, nations of the modern world have all fana- 
tically engaged themselves in the compilation of their respective national atlas, 
the craze being first started in the Continent of Europe and soon spread all 
over the world. In such fashionable works are narrated in detail the climate, 
natural resources, population and miscellaneous phenomena of the nation, in- 
cluding even its political situation and foreign relations, which can all be 
explicitly demostrated by means of maps, thus presenting a clear picture of 
the schemes of the nation’s reconstruction programmes. It is with fairly 
good reasons that certain geographers called this age ‘‘the Age of National 
Atlas.”’ 


In July 1957, when this author was in the term of his office as the 
Minister of Education of the Republic of China, he made deliberate prepara- 
tions for the production of atlas with a view to laying down a solid founda- 
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tion for other branches of researches. The first two atlas works then under 
consideration were the Atlas of the Republic of China and World Atlas, each 
of which, according to the author’s original plans, shall comprise five volumes 
filled with the latest available information to meet the demands of educa- 
tional, political and industrial circles as well as other quarters concerned. 
Their brief contents are as follows: 


Atlas of the Republic of China 


Taiwan Province 


: China’s Frontier Areas in Central Asiatic Continent (Tibet, Sinkiang 
and Mongolia) 

: Northeast China (the Nine Northeastern Provinces, Jehol and Chahar), 
North China (Hopei, Shantung, Shansi, and Honan) and Northwest 
China (Shensi, Kansu, Suiyuan, Ninghsia and Ch’inghai) 

: Central China (Kiangsu, Chekiang, Anhwei, Kiangsi, Hunan and 
Hupei), South China (Fukien, Kwangtung and Kwangsi) and 
Southwest China (Szechuan, Kangting, Yunan and Kweichow) 


: General Atlas of the Republic of China. 
World Atlas 


Vol. 1.: The Far Eastern Countries (Northeast Asia and Southwest Asia) 
Vol. 2.: Soviet Russia 

Vol. 3.: Asia, Europe and Africa 

Vol. 4.: America, Australia, the Pacific and the Artie and Antarctic Regions) 


Vol. 5.: World Atlas in General (with the appendices of maps showing China’s 
international relations). 


After the author’s assumption of the office as the Commandant of the 
National War College in 1958, he felt the pressing need for accurate and 
suitable atlas works to facilitate the College’s research projects, and he lost no 
time to strengthen the work of atlas production, in which he was assisted by 
a number of specially appointed experts. After one year’s active team-work, 
the first volume of the Atlas of the Republic of China, dealing exclusively 
with the Taiwan province, and consisting of 57 most up-to-date maps thereof, 
is now being offered to the reading public. 


The volume is published in commemoration of the 10th anniversary of 
the founding of the Yang Ming Shan Institute, the predecessor of National 
War College, which happens to fall on the 16th of this month. Special men- 
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tion is to be made here that, since most of the editorial workers of this work 
have been associated with the Chinese Geographical Research Institute, it is 
published jointly in the names of both the College and the Institute. As an 
old Chinese saying goes well, a humble beginning may augur well for nobler 
achievements. In this regard, the author warmly welcomes advices and 
counsels on the present volume from scholars both at home and abroad, to 
all of which he will give the greatest possible consideration in his preparation 
for the following volumes of this atlas. 


Chang Chi-yun 
Commandant 
National War College 
Republic ot China 
October 1959 





The Author’s Preface of the Atlas of the Republic of China, 


Volume Il 


The earliest large-scale undertaking of geographical survey and atlas 
production in China may be traced back to the early period of the Ch’ing 
Dynasty, during the reign of Emperor K’ang Hsi (ff¢##, 1662-1723), when 
the first two standard Chinese geographical works of world reputation, 
the I T’ung Yi T’u (—-#MlR], Atlas of the Chinese Empire) and the I 
T’ung Chih (— ex, The Geography of the Chinese Empire), were success- 
fully completed. The former of these two sister works, China’s then na- 
tional atlas, was elaborately drawn on the basis of ample survey findings 
in 1718, in the 57th year of the reign of Emperor K’ang Hsi; a copy of 
this monumental work was thereby cast in bronze mould and preserved at 
the Imperial Palace, known as the Nui Fu Yii T’u (pypfiila], Atlas Made 
in the Imperial Palace). In 1733, the 11th year of the reign of Emperor 
Yung Cheng (#€iF , 1723-1735), a French geographer named Jean Baptiste 
Bourguignon D’anville (1697-1782) produced a French version of the atlas. 
The atlas, on the whole, is exceedingly comprehensive and features a high 
degree of originality in many fields of its descriptions. As described in the 
atlas, and its French version, the highest peak of Hsiieh Hsia Shan Mo 
(33 uk, Snow Mansion Mountain Range, otherwise known as the Hima- 
layas in Western maps) in Tibet is named Sheng Mo Feng (34}4, Mount 
Holy Mother, its Tibetan name in Chinese reads ¢¢f%—9H§ Chomo Lungma, 
also known as Mount Everest in Western atlas). It is highly interesting 
to note that the discovery of this highest peak of the world by Chinese 
geographers in the Ch’ing Dynasty was achieved at a time 160 years earlier 
than that by Sir George Everest of the Survey Office of India. Historic- 
ally speaking, the early phase of the 18th Century marked a most progres- 
sive stage in the development of Chinese geographical studies, when geo- 
graphical surveying work was considered as a matter of great concern. 
The Chinese achievements in geography at that time were so fruitful that 
even the credits of quite a number of modern Chinese geographical find- 
ings must go back to those of that period, and, as a matter of fact, many 
Western scholars in the field of Asiatic geography have based their works 
mainly on the accomplishments of Chinese geographers in those early days. 


Down to the middle part of the Ch’ing Dynasty, China was beset with a 
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series of national trials and tribulations both internally and international- 
ly. Since the reigns of Emperor Tao Kuang (j#>%, 1821-1850) and Emperor 
Hsien Feng (pg, 1851-1861), scholars of China, primarily for political 
reasons, devoted themselves to the geographical researches of the nation’s 
northwest frontiers, thus making frontier studies the fashion of the day. 
Not a small number of them presonally toured the border in the west, 
seeking to pick up the first-hand materials for their works, which, far 
from being groundless and fanciful writings, are the outcome of on-the-spot 
surveys rearranged in consultation with related documents handed down from 
the past. Towards the closing period of the 19th Century, a string of 
dynamic historical changes took place in the Central Asiatic theatre, which 
turned the attention of leading scholars of the West to this part of the 
world. Within the brief span of the last one hundred years or so, maps 
and books on Tibet, Sinkiang and Mongolia compiled by Chinese and West- 
ern scholars have come off the press in ever-increasing numbers, which 
combine to form one of the most resourceful treasures of the studies of 
world geography and history. Chinese frontier studies has become a main 
channel of Sino-West cultural interflow. 


While inheriting the superb cultural heritages of both the East and the 
West, and dedicating himself to the cause of China’s rehabilitation, our na- 


tional father Dr. Sun Yat-sen had, with his laborious research of a lifetime, 
published in 192] his immensely comprehensive and profound geographical 
work, The International Development of China, in which is marvellously em- 
bodied both the majestic visions of a sea power and the magnificent spirit 
of a continental nation. The nation-wide railway network, according to this 
book, shall in a triple sheme start from the nation’s three world seaports 
and extend in the shape of a fan to all remote corners of the frontier areas, 
and, in days to come, it may connect with the railway lines of other coun- 
tries in the Asiatic, European and African Continents. As he planned, the 
railway line linking Hongchow Bay to the north side of Tien Shan which 
may be termed the Main Street for national reconstruction, shall be paved 
in such a way as to run through Nanking and Lanchow, the Sea Capital and 
Land Capital respectively of China. His grandiose and farsighted plan for 
national reconstruction was so well devised as to conform with the geo- 
strategic principles as conceived by our ancestors. The fervent hope he 
pinned on such a far-reaching plan is that our historical prestige back in the 
Han and T’ang Dynasties may thus be once more revived and even further 
enhanced in our present day. In the mind of Dr. Sun, the most profitable 
undertaking for national reconstruction would be to accelerate the inter- 
flow and conflux of the activities of our citizens residing both in the coastal 
areas and along the continental frontiers. By effectively mobilizing all 
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the man-power and natural resources of the nation, keeping them well 
balanced and properly coordinated, and putting them to use through syste- 
matic and appropriate plans, we can best achieve the tremendous task of na- 
tional rehabilitation. While bringing to us such messages of peace, welfare 
and prosperity, not only for our own nation, but also for the rest of the 
whole world, this book deserves our most serious study and highest regard 
as the guiding principles for our earnest self-exertion. 


Drawing a straight line from Hei Ho (yj) of Hei-lungkiang to Teng- 
chung (fj) in Yunnan, the territory of China may be parted in two 
halves: the northwest half and the southeast half. In point of area, they 
are roughly equivalent to each other; but in the respect of populations, the 
inhabitants of the latter are nearly twenty times as many as those of the 
former. Topographically, the southeast half consists mainly of plains and 
hills and abounds in rivers and marshy lands, hence its convenience for 
farming; the northwest half comprises mostly plateaus and mountains studded 
with windy deserts and icy peaks, therefore its adventages for cattle-breed- 
ing. The differences in racial stocks, religious faiths, economic conditions 
and local customs of our nation have all arisen from such dissimilar geo- 
graphical environments. For thousands of years, the lasting historical issue 
of China has been that of how to unite the different national branches in 
those two sections of her territory for the unity and consolidation of her 
land power and sea power. In other words, the issue has been one of how 
to effect the intermigration and assimilation of the farming populace with 
the nomad tribes for their combined efforts towards national reconstruction. 
Today, in Quemoy (Kinmen) and Lahsa are simultaneously raised the anti- 
Communist torches of revolution; the heroic fighters gathered under the 
banners of justice and freedom in these two widely separated outposts, one 
to the east and the other to the west, may well serve as the symbols of 
two main currents of patriotism of the coastal and interior racial stocks 
of the Chinese people. Here is again seen the imperishable mutual affinity 
between human and physical geography of a great nation, that has proudly 
stood numerous tests of time and history. 


In accordance with the instructions of its Chancellor, President Chiang 
Kai-shek, the National War College has, beginning from its 2nd Class, of- 
fered its research fellows two new courses on industrial planning and fron- 
tier studies respectively. Scores of specialists have been appointed to assist 
the research fellows in their advanced researches in politics, military strategy 
and geopolitics. Besides the voluminous writings of these lecturers, this 
College has compiled, in cooreration with the Chinese Geographical Research 
Institute, the 2nd Volume of Atlas of the Republic of China. The present 
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volume deals exclusively with China’s frontier areas in the Central Asiatic 
Continent, including Tibet, Mongolia and Sinkiang, which cover 40% of 
the total territory of the nation. In publishing this volume, the author 
welcomes the opportunity ef expressing his hearty thanks to the lecturers, 
specialists and research fellows for their constant discussions with him on 
a vast range of controversial problems during the past one year when this 
work was under painstaking preparation; they are to be credited with cer- 
tain merits of greater preciseness and authenticity in its descriptions over 


past publications, which the reader may find in the pages of this new 
volume. 


Chang Chi-yun 
Cammandant 
National War College 
Republic of China 
October 10, 1960 





Union Catalogue of Chinese Local Histories 
in Taiwan (2) 


Compiled by the National Central Library 


12. Kwangsi #4 


Rae +e Ee eS E ARBOR AR 
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MY : +R 
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MH: - Se Re 
RRS WE BEKEREC BREADTH SA KE 
MERLE BROAN ELYEER BRETASERA Bt 
BRS —+thei-é REGMUERRASGKR ROTHfK FB AK RK 
4k 
CN +E BBEUGR BKHERTCHA Ke 


BS: SE 
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Sink —reh—-é PRSHSEXLRBSR Moores AK RB Bt 
Snes —re BEAR FIRE RB 

BY : POSUERE RGAE » BRE INRALS 
RHE FAG RECWRERANGR ROIS Ake Me (Kw) tt 
FRE VS HEGRE BRAM + AIA KE 
PRR De (— it) REGERe R41 724A A 

BE : 7a 
ePRS Are RARSSERAKRAR RRR PB 
faehe t+ REERUR RA-+AFAHA AK(—B) RB 
PRES +é BRCRSECRACSR HAA rCSIRBTSSa AB 
RRR +8 RAARKSRE REnSRHA Aik 
SRR OS WEERRE FEAR Ke RB 
RB ASO (th) REK+THSe+TeyA Ak 
LARS +ASH-@ REBRSECRRTKR RE-—tHFeys AK 
ARs bie BARESGERARESR WCAHS EMNR RB 

BS : FURDAERRANRE 
RNS +t —é BAAR ERAR BRECK KE 

PS > SRR 
BERS ANGH-@ REZRASR RATS FSA Ak 
RHR ASH—-E PMWRHERRER BocwemezA AK 

iS > BORAT 
RGB + RARER RAO TAMAHA Ak 

Mt: Bee ae 
AMR —B WAOCRRE PbtNeeheE Bt 
Bee A78 (i) RBRACRRER RO-+O4HHzA Ak (—B) MB 
Whe RMSE (ih) RAKED SEBMARAR a Ak (=#) 

Bet > 4a 
BABE AGH—-E PRUSEBABR FACT celA Bt AB 

i: S45 oe ; 

RBA > > JV 

RERSRRS TE) RARER RA=+“PmAA Ae 
RBG TE RORUMSERMRAKR RA-tAFheA AK 
ANE —G HEBRE BRROTAA KE 

Mt: SoAR 
RABBIS AS TREE ote +aelA AK 

BS : Se 
Bthome AE (it) RERARSR RA=+HPmA Ak 
HRS £78 (—-i) REREAD SESSFRR RATER Ae 

Bt : ABBR 
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Ame OE HEREC FET HKHaik OK 
ACHE +R WAGES ECELEER WoeMMETLE PEK 
TAME AE (I) RR RBC +TAeeeA AK (Ke) RB 
bet > 2 
13. Yunnan FHA 


RM +E WCC WARE TEPL EE 
PA : RES BEREt 

HM +oE HOMME ARTE CRBO+Heeereee FIG 

RK == WIR BKSVEECRSTEREK LB 

RH =+8h—-B MEKMSECTASR BHRREHEA KE 

Re =e WR WARMER fix 

RH =+GH-EG BOOKTORSCMURR WHRTETIA KE Bt 

RR ARE (+) WMG WETHER HERTIA Ke PG 
Bt: CHC) ERRATA 

KS LPR WME MAMET 
Det : AS DRL » SPER 

Seok +H WER Wate RG 

Me WCRMAPONED Wed 2H 

KHAEM CA+ABHHG MKTSCERGR WAtTRATIA FH AM BY 
2H 

Hk ANIA BHO ESRE WORM HE Bt 
Bt: RRR EB —BALGENG 

SALEEM —HATOSGNAG WEXMSCRIMR MOONE Re 
wt eK 2H 
BAY: CSRS) SQgME EP — a 

SCE tit PEMECALR whet =+—rea: Ree 

WH RN AEMECALR He KB 
Bt: BRAES  PA EAE 

SHE +e WER CHER WRK RR mE 
Bt: (Melt) wee 

BOLE TAS WOMEHCEMRER WERE Verk ae 

PRES WO WAKER HU =+—eEA UE 

We M+ WHER WROTE ae 

THM Et—-Oh—-8 WORE WOM Taerlk PES 
BA > PMB sb Ss H+ + 4 + + ERS 

RH ERAT REE 

ARK = WRIA SR WARES ae 

ts ONE THORS ROE bre 
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ABBE ot WHREBGRE WHERE KE 
ABE AtAGH—-E RGIGRE Pott A Bt 
MS: CAR) Rae y lz 
WES re ERE Heo ks 
REREAGR =TVE BRRBE How=FFI Pk 
L—th REAR Ras 
BS: PBA » FE Sto. St HS+NKkEe 
AS ob/VE RTE BASE KE 
BS > HAAG 
Bi Cert RAREAERRER RESP HIG 
EARS + BRR Bot Heth I tek RG A Bt XK 
Mt: SERA 
RRS —€ BRRKERRAR MHA KE 
BRR + WRAREFRR RB Ake Bt 
ZAMS WE BREVECRAKUSGR WHESSIK KE 
ZAMS \VCG BSRBWME Wott ECHA RE 
GAM OS HERAGERMRSR WRRETASIA KE 
Reh OS WIARRE BRRATTHIA KE 
mERSRA Rae (it) RMB RB—+rASoA Ake 
SANs OS RRMIRE MtRTaSepA Alt 
BS > Sneha 
RERWNS VS BETWRE MATHS Pk 
HENK ct/VE HEMSRE Meets Ke 
BS: SA 
REN AS WHARERTM WHEAATIA Ke 
BS : SEER 
Toes TOS WHE WON KE 
BONS —G WEELRE BREA KE 
RORE +t=G@i—-e FERRE RETOSHA AK 
HERS +GH-8 HEERERMRGR BREA et 
BS > 4 aR 
EONS JE BBMRSEOOMSR MIt=+MFepA Bt 
i: FE 
ERMA +S REEHASSCCRRR ROTH FayA Ake ett 
ERR —it RRRAARM AMA Ke 
Back OS BERBRE WHRSTHAIE KE 
BS : SATE 
Bans AG WRRGEERRSR Foti“ et 
SiN +8h—-é HFARCHASR MEETS KE 
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MS > SE GU 
Bema AS PRERME WMATA Ke AK 
Mi SeeRe (AR) RA 
BEN OE WRRRERKMSR BRR KE 
Bt > See 
MERE Ne RRRERORER RE-+“FeA AK CHB) 
Mathk +e RAPPRHMESEREASGR RATHFA Bt 
MaARch Le RRNRERSHR ROHS RH AK Ri Bt 
PRN +8 WERE WKAR KE 
Mt: SER 
FERRE +U@H—-@ RRAARE RA-AFAMA RB 
BN WS WRMAEREESR WHEN TCKETI KE 
Mt: SRR 
BHR +6 RSC ABR RATA Bt 
RMeNE AG WHE BKAEUTATA KE 
BS : SEGRE 
PERE te PHRASE HERO THA Bt 
REE ABE BEREMKOSR BREAK KE 
BENE AS WBE BARRO VA KE 
Mt: SSP 
CRE ABA BREMECLHRSER WERK KE 
Mt : $HER 
Re JE FONE RER HRROTAAA KE 
Bet : > SR 
Rats WSh—-e BATHERER BHAT EAA ee 
BES > S BSR 
RAR AS WER FERPA A AE Bt 
MERARE —it HERE AAA RB 
MEBANE +t BREERHSR BHEAFE RB-+—FOTea Aik 
BS : 4K ' 
Behe VG BARR ECRAAKR BERTH KE 
WHR AS BWAKERE BRR KE 
WHR OS BRAKE BKA=THFERROSereyA AK 
QRH We HREMREVSSR BRASH KE 
BS: SER 
ARNE VG WERE BRET KE Ae RM 
it: S4ARR 
BARRE tO BREE RA-+teok PB 
ARS AE WERE HRCA AK 
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Bt : 4 44RATUR 
RIN —+e RRR AETHER KE 
BWR + RERAAETRRSR RO-+ FAA AK RM 
Bonk —+rB@i—-e WECSERE AREREOETA KE 
BY : SAR RR 
Prk —B8 HOARE BECK Ke 
Bt : SHAR 
Reis tae WARE BMRA KE 
Bt : SRR 
RB FoI +See RH MR Bt 
hens —+Gh—-e ARRIEMEMR POTHIER Bet (CH) 
HRRE tA REECE RSER RBA RIF AE 
Bee OSs HERE HKRASTOAA KE 
Bt: SHR 
BHM tie ARERR POCA RE Bk 
RARE ti BARR PMT VECRALEEA RE AK 
a: SSR 
SMR NS TRIM FCT /IVEC RBI +ASRAEAA Ak 
Mo: SOBRE 
SINE+rA BGH-BR-E BRRKRE FOS FE MH 
BA: SSBB 
ZIM +t RARE RHEE He 
BS > SAR 
SHRM =1+—Bh—-#B BASMSRE Foe erie AK 
Bt : MOR [PRB INE J ; 
MEARE AGH—-B FPMSGECRRTSR WERTH KE 
BT > SA BUGR 
Rite t+—-8 REPAAER RAR AE 
ik Wea—s HRRE WRATH 
Bt > SBE 
Hs +-BA—-B WRRMSECHNRM Hotel Re 
BS : R= 
AMS JV WBF ME WHE VER 2 
i: See 
Aas Wet HAPRCRESR HREM THSRTIA KE 
AMS +—-BH—-E BEVMRERRSIM FHI +eeaA PB 
BY: RBA + HN 
Bets t—#@ REASRR RAMA AE 
GN +E HEMMECHRRMR MCV AK 
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Bt : SEG 
GRRE AE (—-i RERSACRRARER REM A AK 
BH > 44 FR LGR FE 
FRE WO TRAE RTO KE 
bt : SLAG 
RAE —+—#@N—-# ROREPR RATA AK RS 
TILER =tSN-GK-K RMTNEPeAR RAPA RH 
PER OR HRMS R HERG Ee AR KE 
SPM tee ROSE SATHR RM +O—4 eA Ae RA Bet 
MAGE AE CHIH RAR RSR RA-+—-PAHA Ak 
BS : BSR 7K BA ae. 
14. kweichow iN 4 
PNK +s FRR R WARS A RB 
SHG O+ASH—B WMS CHIMSR TVET HE RE Bet 
=x 
BS: (Rett) MB—TBrIHE= + HStRSAAt— 
TNE RNASE RERED 
Bt : ARF 
mM =e WLR e+ nigh ete Mis 


MRR HRC: ILE TUL Fb’ +E ETI RE 
SBS NAVE OTE TG 4 AEF ee BE 
CHET) ARS 


lt VE eS 1% ee te Ake MB At 
=the REAR R RM AE 
WCE ME TREE FIA he 4 
4 THR MATE CET 
NM A TIMED te 7VErPE PK 
WON-BA-B TEMAS TROT Ke 
Ae (th) RMGRMRE REMAN AK 
et : APR 
PANT POS FECES TOT CE 
bt : +A BAR 
R—h MOS RAVER AH 
BME +HRN—-eA—-E RCTS CRRRSR REEMA AE 
Re 
PAY: ORR [PARR J 
fe» ERE TE na RAECRRSR RA—+TAFAAR AK 
Me Tt REISS RASA RONDA ea 
HEME —t—-8 ROSRACROR ROEM LB 
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RS AG WERKE MERC TEsIA BEX 
MEEANK +8 BVMECBEAGR PoewH4erlk KT 
Bt : AES 
TAS RRO RMP REE AE OR 
ii 
SORES OTR RIT RIOR HR IB 
Ut : 4, = Abe 
TERE =+RN-8 RORCACEULASR ROOT MB (CO) 
Bet : $4 PEERS 
BUG +B WRC RTI WoUMTMEbA PE 
PGE “HR RMAC MR RB AeeeIA PE RS 
FRE <8 WEG PRR OTC REE ME 2H 
PE +Het—-e MAES CESMSR Ter aE 
BS : SAREE 
BAERS DOR ARE RET I aeT 
et : A. CR ERE 
ARS TBH -B RECT EMPHM RBH Oeavepa pyec 
FIC 98 WLM HET CER AR REF 
eS : EBS RST A ED 
2-6 REMAN RA HE A 
@UK =8 ROCRSERRASR RBSH+—eaA A 
ORE A WORRIES HMC Sala eee 
ROR + MORRIE HOHE ees 
BME AG REIMER RM O+—AeeeA Pu Roe 
7 AA ESE CEP a 
Bet : SA the Re 
HME O+AS BESOEMETER Hee CTHar ace 
Bt : SX SEI 
VR +i WARS EMR Hot met 
URE TSG REBSCHERSR RMA REE 
ASIN +meh—e WERE Phibe+toerlA mt 
Bt : +S 
15. Hopei (including Peiping Municipality) #7 3 4 raya 
ROME —HO+eN—-E WAM ESCOMER METH ae RE 
ORAM A WSR WRT som 
ROME =HRN—-E EER PERE He ee Mee 2 
Rh WAROARA HE RA RH 
Xi ARATE REE MA HBR 
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RULME AAS HEBER POETS Ri 

BUA2m +O ARRECALR FIRM 2 

MAmth +t Ree RETO RB 3 
PY: CRE) iba eee 

(2h) APR B—B —-B—) » BERURS—FE o 

WARE RAMIARERE RBA RI Ce) 

THRE -HE+Bk—-B BARAERRSCRZEBSRSR HotM+— Fe 
“T/A KE RG Bt Rh 

RIE tae WER AASR WR Me 3 

Re +eoRe HR TESTE HbA RE Bet 

APE +R —-BK-R PEAS ECESRR WHRHTATA KE RF 

ATE tree -BR-E PSE RSMR HoewnsA RB Bt Rh 

RTE «A-BAT RAREPRBR HAHA AZEF IR OF 

MMe +e FPS CHKBSGR MRO Ke RG RH 
BA: (365) AER 

ReE BAW —-BR-R PURKERRER PMO TASA KE RB 
RA 258 

IRCA Aree OAC BRENT CEIA RH 

IE +A BRROME WHETREA KE 

BERG —+Oe HSE WA MEFIA KE RB 

RE AFHBA—-B PRPBEPRER POOH RH RB 

KARE Mtoe WAAE PRR BERRA KE 

KARE —+CBN-BROEABR-E PRECSEABER BRBS=FTIA RF 
AEH 

Kame oth RR RM—+4eeA 3m 

AME +h gp etre BE—+S4AsRElzt RF 

WARS +t—#G—-G FORE ARSR WRN KE Rei 

WARE +e itn WAATIATTR Ke RF 

WARE AS RAGRRSGCAFESR RET SHARHR RH Ae wi 

ARE AS PREG CLAESR WRT aed 

FOP AE REECE RESR BRA 

OA NG dik Beil 

ROR AE HSMAECLESR BRRSTAEA KE 

ROBE NE pieces i A HIGHER RIB 

RMR VG REACHERMSR RETSHFHR FH Wh 

AAR \V@QH—-BA-E HORE ER BRRBTHEAA Ke 

BARS J\G RRS FER 

AE —+t# REM SAM RRA A 

ATE +e WRC BRR KE 
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AXE “tne BARSERERA WAT RF 
Mt : ARE HAE 
R—h TAME IVERAF IA ORR ae 
MARE +A HSER HObHOL4ETI: RR 
RAGE -1t—& BACMSECHRGIR Bee KE 
BY > SER 
RABE +8 FSSCHRE RAKES 3h 
ERR tie RERMESECAGLSS R= 
A: BMC KEBASER— eR 
RRGGEGRAT] RAM +AeeeelzA RH 2h 
KERR BE WBA RESASER WRT 
Bt: (RH) FRC AALRS 
BERR Res OHRSEASESE ETRE EERE + NET IA 
MARAE +o R FASS ERRSM e+e 
RARE +i REPMESCRAKSER RAS eF 
BM + RBTRLSERZRSR BACK +EFOHaR PB 2H 
SHR +tANBA—-E FP WEE KIRMEM RMAC T+HAATIR KE RH 7h 
BY: (RI) N—-MRB +e SReAR 
SME +ASH-@ RAREBSCRACSR RO-+OFGHA 
RRS IG BRARSE WRATH He Re 
R—-H REO 23m (A) 
Bie +s TAREE TRESS HE 
BURRS AS RSME CRBESR REA RR i 
But +8 RERCIREKSR HRETHETA KE 
Mt : SA RR 
Bee Be RAAGSEREGR RETHSRSAR RF 
Beet J\€G RAPPCESEARAGR RAO-THSRHAR FH AK 7h 
AME +t. HAUSER SR RRA Ke 
Pt : SAR 
RINE M+Cmee—eR WRUESE FREE EE 
RMB TIVE FEMS SRR RCM IA 2K 
Ree t\e@ RAKARGERRESR RATER A RG 
Nt tHe HREBECERBAR HRRSTASTA KE 
MS: Ss 
Ne +Ba—-eK-E TR ane VES TERED EFI OE 
MMe +BH-BK-K WRAUMSETHPRM WAAR HH 
Hee +8 RERASHt Rig = 14260 FDA 2058 
As JG BRPRMREGR FEROTHeA KE 
Mt: SER 
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MUNG +4 FREES M PWiktot+—-erlA RH RH 
BCHHRE +8H—-ER PGES RBH=tHSerTEyA 2 
TERME 41- TPR BICRM WCC 3 
Mt: +4 AAP 
THEE +t\ HRAMSECBARSR POCO KE 
Mt: $4 BAe 
CRF) SHENAS 
2-H RE—+O4RA 25h 
BPR AB TKR FCM MEF RE 
BA : ACTER RABE ER Pe 
RARE +e —-s ME TRE Ke RG BK 
WARK +c PREMERA IR WHR MEERRASRARRA KE RG 
K 2h 
BA: CAE) Goh F IA 
GRRE AE WRREERKGR MRED KE 
Mm +ARN—-E RASHSEHSRSR ROO RH A 
RES NE TREATABLE IA KE 
RRS \VON—-E REARS ER SMM RE SAA Rie 7G 
TE J LE BRACE RE Ke 
RRR: Ae REARS SR Rt Sez 
bY : Ft+-— 
TUR «NAB TSR LL ES HRA—+HATIA KE 
FARE = TERA ~eac —4Fi KE 
PME NS RBBERMEFKTR REO THFoHR KE 
Ree ~AWeE WREMERGHSR FRAO KE 
PRUE <—+BN—-e MEP REOSE RAAT KE 
Ree REAL RAR FIRE 2 
BS : AEA DD ~ BESCRIE 
Kee VO RSME HA RF 
X—if RE +S RAA 3h 
SHR US BOREARASR BRACE KE 
BR \VG PRBPTECRRR BRE VERA KE 
RGR + RCTS R FCM /VETIA KE RB 
hk +tA\Sh-E RARRFECRBRSER ROE A LB 
RINK tN BREFSERPRMR WRE/VEIA Ke Ak RM 
«AS Se 
RHE tAS RERASRE RA—+OFMA 2h 
MRE +ARH-BR-E FICS MR RRMA RB 
Blgk =t#é RARERER RA FH AK 7h 
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MH: @t=-++Usaaee 
BRR +e BEERS WRT ACE 
BER =KH-BA-E WHERE CUR BRETT RF AK 
PS : Rip 
(205) H+ ORF IA 
BRM tHEH-BA—-E TREE Rota Re 
BRK +tUeh—-4 ROFRRSCRMAR RB-+—-FPRA RG 
RGR +e RARE BRR GPRRTCHA KE 
RGRE +S BREARECERASR WoeoseizA Ke RE AK RH 
BRS ASM HAASE ARBOR AR 
DORR AG BMRECEAHM WHERATIA He 
Ho +trmei—-e TSR TAMER REFER 
Ak 
METRE +ree—-e RCE Pott Re 
the ANS FABRBECRRER BERS CKSeTIA KA 
FORE +e HRAMERRRM Foe OsrzA HE RF 2h 
WHR ASHE FA TREE KE 
Beet —1t0UG REMKECVRMR ROR A 2h 
RHE —+eN—-Bk-G WREMERR WHAM AIA Ke Re Bet 
PARR Mit FEARS WRC . 
BRE —1+#E-#@ RARER REO RB CKM) Rill 
Bt : FRSC GRE 
MERE +E BUS ERAAR Hee Ae RH Bi 
EBREG +t—@h—-6 BRIRECBMSR BRENT KE RB BM 7H 
ERRBCE —8 FHKE HiberrszA Ak 
HESS —@ MEAG BRRTTHSPA Bh 
BY > SR 
PRR -t+—@h—-@ BBRRERESSR BHETCMAFIA HS RB RH 
BA: (RRR. 205) tH = ee AR 
Mas te PERM REIKI KE 
Rae t#A-E REAPPEAR SR RBA RH 2h 
Bt ( 2e3) FpbAR 
SRE NS BREECERASR BREA KB 
SHRte JE FERBOE FRETHSA Ke 7h 
SHR t+—@h—-@ FRAMERS WMI TNA HE RH AK RK 
70H 
Ris DOS HiRAE RRR HPA RG 
Mt: So RR 
RAR OS WRB E WRRTAE RG 
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KK ASH—-B WHRREMBR WHAM RH ME Wh 
RE +R RAKE MSR RE—+HPeeak RE AR pe (=) 
REAR +See GREE TEP ORE 
BAR +O RHF ATCT CUSED Ce RG A 
| a 
PY: (ABC. 25) RE /VEFIA 
Wie +e WRB FeRAM ETI KE 
BY > ae 
BRON —+e EME HMARTASAA KE Ri 2h 
Mie At FEM FCM OARATI 3 
WH AG HARE HRC TEIA KE 
OPRE +H W4RSE Mott cFPERATFaATRHA RB AK wh 
BERK =+R WRACRE WHAM TOA KE 
BEE +\RH-BK-EB PSPcSeELSMSR HATHA KS KB 
7 ( — #8) 
22RK —+—Bi-# RRRAASETERSR RETR A RE Ak 
OER +e THAME REGR FRR HIA KE Rie 
MERE +AGH—-@ FIRLGEREMR HooKSA KE RR Wh 
AQ AG BHEARCHESR WRRTHEA KE 
BRE + FRE RMSR Wea Ke RF 
BZhE +—Bt—-# REMKASERBMSR RATHER KB ei 
RS AS WASRE ABO A Ke ; 
BS : BURR INTE 4 Bee 
RNS ANGH-BR-E WRAASECHAES MET HATIA RB 
RMN tN\SH—-B FEES POCO TEA KE RB 
RES +thei—-BK-F st Me FOOSE Me RH 28 
EMRE AS FCPS R FMAM HKETK KE 
Bt: SARA 
R—h WHR SHAART IR 2h LR 
CAME PAO RACER MR RIP PE tit 
WORE +R WREVUNL MS TET 208 
WR tie BAAKE HREM THKTIA KE 
MRE tAN@H—-# REPRE CBARR RAM RH 2 CB) 
Pt : 20 — BRA —- _ snipe 
RRS obN@h—-B MRERSCRRMR BOAT NETIA BB A RH 
RS +rB WARAASRE AMINE: Re 
PRS | TB LARLY IANS RRMA KE 
PRS +R PRE ESGESM PME IVEFIA ee . 
PRs othe RARKMGEEMAR RETO eA PB AE 3O5G 
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eRe tei HE seseteajeibide WRR+TIAFIA HE 7H 
MHEG Dil BEACSE WHOS 28 
BR +r#i—-eé WRRCREER MOCMMET Kis 
RB KWHETHAIIA AK BH 
Cee V8 BHRERC BRAS=TtOPTI- RH 
=AR =+8H-6 BUTRBEFERSR Het as KE Ri 2% 
RES KS PAIK RS Sh » THERR-FINE 203 
REE N\VG BAPRERESR BRECK AA KE RB 
REE +tioet-@ét—-E RARNECEWASGR REPRE RH Ae Rh 
ARR JE WERRERWSR WRRTOEIA KE 
ARE +e —-E BAP SEPMEGR FOCMITHKFAA RF 3K 
RR WE BRAM REAR BEET OSI KE RH RG 

BS > SEG 

4A ee i 

EMRE +N MCERKECROBSR HAO OAA KE RR 2H 
SBE tA WIPER GSR WOCRNETIA RGF 
EK +EHCOE VPRKGPRRAERANE BART eRAVEaAR RCE 
Ee Mit wie RT IU Ti7AR 25 
He +e HRERSERR WCRATIA Ke 2H 
RR =2 WORSE WRRATIA KE 7H 

Bt : BURERAS 
eas Mit FAR i 
Re ct RARCASGECARAGR RAVER BH Ai 
REL it WBA Fb H+ “FIA 3c 
BINT JE FRERGERABASR WRRTATTA 2H 

Mt: SRE 
R—B WHAM +t PHA RE RB AK 
CARRS tAit BRAMSR FotwS=t+oeewA 2H 
RMS JAE PSR VET 2H 
CHG —E RAPASGR KRAMER A 2H 

Bt > PAR 
RERE tie BACH ERMEASR WMRITCEIA eee SE 
RES +8 HEEB ESR FRR RB 
REAEEAT] Mi REBEE REO NVPIAR 2 RRCmB) 

RRR +e BIRC RR ET IA 

RARER +e BERHEE BRB lz 

MERE R PURE SRE eR =A IR 

FREES 7 TERRE AER 

JRE tie PEPER Rota =+—~PFril-z 
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THR ERLE +ime WEP Hote =+— PR RE 
MK +e RMBEKKESRCSER RA-+OSMAR RG Ak RH 
Wa AG WERREOEBRGR BRETT KE RH 
BY : +4 aR 
SARE +8 MOKBECEIRSR HKAS=TA KE 
Saitek +iei—-e RMSE ZESGR RE-+SHTHHk AK RB 
Seek = WeRBSR Fotha=+—“FTK RH 
RE. I TREE WAC KE 
RE Ne THRIVE RCE RG 
SRE MEG RAMS ERERGR MoM TOFTA Ke RH 
RENE +8 WEXFECRMSR WRT RG 
Bt : Sse 
ARE —+—-#@h—-E BRAGRE Hibt—tAsAKA KE RH BK RH 
BY: (MEK) MTT IA 
CRE —+—BN—-@ RARSSCHERE ROOT HSrk FH A 
BERG Oen—-e@ HOMBRE WHAM KE 
APRE OSQh—-e MSRFRE BARTHCAK KE RH 
Bek Ne RERRRER BERIT OATA KE 
Bru +GH-BK-6 FHERSCRMR Bt +N RB 


Bek +Neh—-tk-S BARKERS ER HART HTH KA RF AK 


30h 
TES TNS BRE BRAC TVVEIA RB RH 
SCRE +6K-G BHRNGECRRERERMA RRP e+e 


EB 
SHG +@K-G BERKRE BRR-TOSA KE RB 


SHR +EK-E MATE WRATH STR RA A RH 
BS > ARERR CTX 
TUR BE TOC RASSR RRC Ke 
EUR 7 TEMES REM ROE RR CH 
MENU ASHE ARSE RRKSER FOOT RG Wi 
PUBS J8K—-E WARE FORT 3H 
"URGE +A RESHRERMKRERR Rt Pea Aik (—) 
Bet > PR 
TOROS Wit TAA PNR AEAI 3 
BS > a REA AS AE BRIA PE 
TRS VC BEARME BKROTHSTIA KE 
KS theh—-@k-C BUREEAINGR ROMA Ke RH 5H 
cM IE RASKER RE—+—PRR Ak MB 
Rahs +@H-GK-B PRMTRE BRETASAA KE 3H 
Rak —tLE HARESRE eM Rik 
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REG NG WRMCRARER HRRTCH IR RF 
CHE TUE BERMCRASR Witt cel Ke RR Ai 
SRBC +S WIRSECEMMSR FMV HR RH 25H 
RR tie BRPUSRE Beet RB 
RRS 18h -BK-EC BHRRSRE BARMERA Ke RG BK 
BRR + BHRME WHETAETIA Ke BK (— 
BERS +#H—-GHETE HRB PRET IIR FOTIA KE RI 
a 
BES > ASTRA RTT 
RRS +S HRM ECRAYR WATCH He BK 
Li MUIR Ke Re MR CE 
TERS UE RRRSELASR HUT ne Re Ae Mb 
XK 
BE +e HRIMESEREMSR BERRA he Re AK 
MS: (AR) RB—+ eerie 
Rahs =@h-@t-E REBAR ERARR RB OSHR Rik 
SNS +E WRITE BRETT Ke 
bt : SEAR 
SENS tA WFR ECES AR WARSI KH Re 7H 
PRS +eh-@ REARRRGETEPR RAO TRPMA A wh 
GRRE +#H-E WHBRE Mtr \FCRA-—t+—PeyA RG 
SAG +88 WEKREERER Mts Ke RR RB BK 
a: 
WS ES EME RE CETIA KE RE 3H 
EMSS +8H-€ BEGRECEABR MOMANSTIA ME Ri ii 
WE \NGH-E PREMETMAR BRAC THSAA KS RF MB BK 
RRS OS BRMRVER WHETHER BA 
RRS WRT BAKE AMM MOOT AAG OKEECA RF Ril 
HERE \@H—-8 HREUMETHER BHR TSTH 
RES WE BRVERMSR BRET FIA 
FERRE —@ BOMRECRERR Wilot—+—FFl 
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SSE WRN MAEM ECERESR HHT 
Um: ARR REPRE RCRR REO Ak A 
FRENTE +e FEHARE HRA KF 
Bt : +7 Ee 
BENE ~+be ROSES ECMSR BIA ME RB RH 
MERE +e -BK-E RATHPSEOERSER RBH i 
HK ASN-BK-E PERRET ASR WHR THAA KE RG RB 
72054 
RRO RTH RAMA Le 
Pet > (ae PERE ese 
iL it BRAMMER FTP A 2K 
BARR JE TERME RCT Ke RG RM BK RH 
POINT JNA TSS ERIASR HATE KE 
Mt: +4 ee 
PN Oe FRACS MSR Ft +aselaA Ke PH RB BK 
Bes +e REBSECRRESR REEMA KE RG MH 
Chi 
PO +RHA-BR—R TRAE FIRTH Ce 
meh +ASH-# REMARKS EERER RE TUA AM 3k 
EAS +reae—e MOREE R HAKATA Re RG 
ORM: +B FARE BORGR RAAT HS RH MA 2H 
NEE + HE-BERASR WEES KE 
MERE +46 TMCCEAARSR Wilber nAAeriA KE RB 
LSE +R —-S BE ECRSR MAK THFERM—+—eerlz AK 
faa 
SORE +N WORRIES R RRA He FE MH 
SAME BAR RRR ERR POMS HEA AR RH 2H (—M) 
igs Ae WERE RIE 2 
Bt : Sa 
Raa +e PRAECERIESR WRT HET Ke RS 
Ria =the RESEERE REA AK ih 
SEE +8 WES WEA He RE 
BEF : Fh, fe ER, 
MERAH —+/\Gh-# REECOSELRUMR RA—+U4eeA Ae rH 
DRE +8 WAGPARE WeSOETA Ke RB 2 
TE +S RRS CMIPSR RBA 2m 
BRR A WAVEBRE WHEE RE 
BARE =t—Bh—-E PMBMSCHMARSR WHEAT KE RB aH 
FMR PU REP AT R  HRERRT—Eri  BCE 
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THBP RE +tNE FCC AMMESR Hee He RH RB WH 
R— REPNRTA RG 
BRhMRME —+t—@ REASKEAOTA RB—+OweyA Ae ii 
SRE +8 WARRTTE RSE ARB Tol 2 

Se 5 As a oe Ll A 
R—- REF RA KB (—*M) 
MARE tHe AEAAIFRGRE WHRROETIA 2h 

Mt : BePMRES 
RMEBRE -+AS WA ELIR BRERO—+—-HCRBS=SRAMA KE RF 
itl “+e BRARU BRERA RH BH 

BET : BD ZenB RAS 
MADRE —the RABHTCHRESSRE RAAFANA 2 
mas OTN FERRSELRESR BRAEMAR RB Me Bi 
PRR “tHe BACI+SECRARR MOC Oe RG Ma 
WECCRHBE ~—+t—8 WRALRAASR MoMA ih 
HARE +e MBL HERAT Pe Ke Rie 
AMARE +t—@H—-G HRRERERSER POCHTCHEA Ke RH Ak +h 


17. Honan 7H 4 


WHat Ute BERGE eSATA Hk 
WHak A+ HRRABEKER MATCH A RB 
WH AS BARRELRGRE BHEELTIA KE BK Bi 
BY: CHCED) TEEN AE RAFIAS 
Wak JS BERS ECHRBSER WHE PHAM EAA t+ 
VEETS RH Me Bek 
Mt: (RB) R—-BRB=-F-BeA 
Chak ATS BW BSSRE FWREAS=TOPTIK RR BK 
Mt: ( #8) TDtRATCHRAET IA 
2—% RA=FRRETIA HE MH 
Wei CUR» KA) = AEBECALR RAH+t—EGNA PH Bh 
Bt > HERA IR » *KA— i 
WCE +t RERSGRE RBH+—FRMA 2 
WARES (HS) Ht FERECALKR RBH FRR RF 
WR Ni GEDA RRB 
BS : REBE CBG) Bsc CHD) 
WHARRASGH —it AREAL R FIRE 258 
aS Oe ARSC RER BRRETOSAA KE RE 
EK 2H 
Bt: (RH ~ Medt ~ A) MAFF IA 
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MKS =bARN—-E WOE AM TET IMEPL: ie RR aml 
Bt: CSR) HAE mE ybe 

WKS Teh HR WIRE WME TERLA He 

WMS =e WHET AREER WTO He RE 
pa 

MEE KbHBN-EX-B WRACRSR WERTH ae RHF 
305i 

MA t/VG WR CRESR WEIRETIEF Ra 

PRES VU TARE IAEA a 

MH —-AEMUE WRI WOT eH RM 

PBR NE MR ERE SerA 2 

eae ARLE, 3 te ee | 

WEE +ACK-G WUOMMS CGR WERE ETA He 

AK =HHBN—E WEE OME He OR em 
BY: CRB) pee +o 

PUNKS SHON THER MPP a ORR acm 

POR HOR AMRIT WIESE Hk 

SCM =+cIeN— ANSE WE CIUESR WHER He 
ee Sti 


TREGRBEE —+0S VER ARH K APRA AAA BK 

RORE —+—# WRBRESRER BKREOSA KE FB RB 
Bt : +4 BAST 

ROBE —+heh—-G WUGRSERTRR FCM RB 2H CK 
#) 


APRs Ut ei—-e HERE WRRSTEA Ke Rik 
Res Ate —-k BRRECRHKE WERK PAMA Ras 
eR Ait WPRME FR wih 

BS > BDFBRRI 
tl “+e WARE MRR 2h 
ARK —+GH—-e WELHEHSSR HHA KE 
ARK ~The TAREE HKARTHEA KE RG MB 
Meas + DEER ARR WRASSE Ke RE A Rh 
BRM eH PERS MIRTH Ke 
BEE —+tGh—-8 HEPRSCEAMM Wilbtt+—FTiA RR Rh 
aS AE TERRACE AKAMA Ke 
Was VGH TSCM BARROS EK RR Ri 
URS 7 TR FRUSE CE 3 
BARS —t-GH- BERERE BREASTS Ke 
ARRAS TE THI DRERTRR FADES Ri RH 
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MRSS WOR TR ATTA he RH 
BREE =+8H-BA- ROGRREEPSR RAOTHSAAA AK 
PRR +—-8 BRNARE WRB ETIA Ke 
PARE +tiB@i-BK-G BRAMECHTRESKR WHAATIA HB 
HERS AE RMSBSCRMM RBI +REAMA Aik AK 
MBs AS PRCMEELSR HMDA HE 45h (— MH) 
Mt : +S 
MH +—BA—-BA-E FRRASRE WHEKT+AFERR— +a ee” 
Ake 25a 
BH : AAR AE REA AAR CZe3i) RIE 
Bis +H WRARECRELGHR WHETCEFIA KE 
bt : +4 
BN or/VE WRREARRSRE WETHER AAOTIA BH AK 
i 
A: ott 6+ N\ReeHEA ian eoRMmSeR 
ARG =+#h-6 RERBERE R—+OserlzA AK 
PA : RE SLAF 
RE AS RERMAESLASR BRRE+UAA KE 
WS +tNeh—-e FCA BARMERA RB A 
SRE ote REESE RMGR RAKSHA RB 
RM WE AREREVIFIESR HRREtHeK AK 
PORE =H=rRA—-E BEARER HRA ee (Ce) 
FROWLEREK DRHt RPP Roa 
HBORk —+t+@h-—-E APBGRBECRSR BRR Ke HB Nk 
2— RAOM+ PAA 25H 
SRE t—eh—- BERKEL ARR WRREPHEIA RH sei 
R—B WOME RG 
MERE +—#h-Be-4 HERBRSERRASR HeRHeAA wih 
Bee +t—@H—-@ BRRRE BRAT MEA HE RB toh (=) 
THEERE +tA@H—-E WKRMSSRMRE FooHO THEA RB Ak 
Mt: (RH) RBI ~ STMBRBE 
BERR +80H-@k-G BECHMM FOCMO THEA RB 
BERG LEE-E RARAGSERE REAFANA RB 2h 
ARE tE BRERSECRRBR BRRETASAA KS 
HARE =t/\CN-E BHEHERRASR BOOM O+ceA RB 2 
BRR +4 TTS CRM REA Re Ah 
BORE + REDUCER BR AotwO+ er RB Ak ei 
Bt : RPO RUC EAI AS 
Nk t#h—-# AHLKGRE WREATHS Ke 
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MS : Sie 
MIEN +rlei—# WERE RMRR FDOMT/VEA RP 3H 
Bae We WARRELNHSR RRRETCEIA KE RB A 
Brik +e ROREZCHERAAMR RASS A Ae 
RE THON —-e WERE PRAT KE 
‘RE Te RHE CHES RE ROOM TOI RB Ah 
HERR =A aK ORIB IE I SCASEF IAG RRR 5h 
Bt : SHER 
MME —+eHi—-@ REMOERROR RMR EOTOAERIA A if 
RG7KRRS 48 TERK RATA 2 
MAME +8H—-G HHORREARSR WRATH Ke RB 
Mt: (RR) RMU +E CarlA 
wes i—+theé RARRASEBAMSR RR RH A 2h 
puaeR + ene ARE TARE WET KE RR Fi 
eB +e —-e Ee Back [SRE RO—+ceReR Ak 46m (=) 
TRIS «(TR SE ie GR wet — pA KE RB 2H 
FREE =tr—e WRRSGECERRSGR HARKHEFECRA=FAWA RF 325K 
VBA toe WARRSERZESR WRATH KE Rie 3 
ARG J\V€ BRARBKE WREMTAA KE 
ARS J\@ TRS CIS BilDC/VETIR RG 25K 
ARE +tr@8—-@ REHRGASERDRAR RE-—1tO—FRAA RB Ak 
KREG +e Wet+—-MBARE BRE +CEAA KE 
ROE tie WERKE RCT Asriz RB 
TOMES TNBH—-8 TREES R HOCH EIA RB A AH 
PIN +A TRE RETR TEI RS 
Mt: Sea 
PINE +tA@H-@ BHWCHESLRASR ACTIVES RE 
FAME —+*e% RMEAXCGERERSR REFER 258 
a AG PRE RARSR WRIA IA he Ree 
aes ANG WRC R HKEATCEA Ke PB (HM) AK 
RERARE +t RAR RESE ROAR 2h 
BRE +tN4h—e WERE WRETEIA Ke RR MM 
MY: (Rae) Rt B+ 
MAS T/A FORME HRA KE RH 
DBR =+e RARER RA-+HeAzA Ak 
BA : HCSIL AT Rt =FMEA LR Lite 
Bes = REAR RAMA ek 
BES : BRD BEAR 2 FR eS 
RBG +E HHRARRE RHA A KS RH 
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RBG t+#H-GAK-E RERGSCRHERPH Akh RAPER Ke 
AK 
BS > 4 SLB 
Git: + #i—-s BRRSCEMKSKR BHETHEAA HE RB RM RH 
BE : 4 BBR 
OE +/\CH-8 RAARRSECR RSH RGA BR AR Ah 
Bet +e BEMCLHR WRETCOETIA He RG 2H 
2—# REt+“HFHAABAA A fiz 
MRBE +t—# REMAOAECRIR RE+PAAA AK i 
HERE OSE HHAVRECRASR BERK+ESA HR RB 2h 
MS: SHER CHE) Hm 
RBG +e BPERECEOSR PKR PA Ke RB 23m 
BE : a 
CARE —t—# BRORERE Fee KE 
CARE +t—€ REASCRERRMSR RETR RB 2h 
RHE +tUhen-@kK- BRAREHBRR BME T+EAA KE RH 
BURE JAG BHRKEMERSR WERE KE 
RERE =rNR WERKECHBRR Bibtrerl*A BB AK MM WH 
MERE 1S RALERSELLESR ROMA FG MH 
caBnt t—#i-—-é BAGPREAESR BHR SEA KE 
BRE —+/\CH-BhH FRREKBER BRE-—T+OSA RB BBCK 
@) xk 
BH : GRE AGREE 
R—B RB—+oFAFRA 2h Ris 
BS > SARI 
RABRS +NK8H—-BK-B REGRELOER RAF MEA 
BS : SAG Pa 
BERS +E HAEERE HKE=SA KE RB 23H 
REBZERS Wit FEREALR WRESA RB 
ims Ae TARA Ke BERET CREA 
ame AE FRE FCT eFERAWARKRA RB 
Ramee ANG TE RMT ETT RE 
ames as OOS TRESCOEM RATHI RB 2a 
Behe +t\Qh—-& RARRCARER FOOSE RH ZH 
AMS +SH—-BK-C BOOWRRE FHETCENA KE RB RM tok 
ECAH +t\@h-@ RERRRCERAZR RO-+—FAMA AK MB 23H 
ARS +\@H-@ BHERECRZESR BKREUETIA HE RG 
ARRGHR +/\GH-G BRESRE FOtHTASA RB 
AKRE +L#N—-E BAMRSCRRESR Pow NMA RB iH 
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REE —+#® WROMERKSR HREMSA KE RR MB 3h 
CRE tie WRRERARESR BRRATHSAA KE 
CHE NS WRC AHEOETA KE RH 2h 
FORE =+Nei—-e WOMTEBRSER WKETIHSHA RH AK MM ZX 
A 
Ores At RORAFSSERSESR RAK APA RH(—B) WH 
Pee Ait SEAR RB 
MME tee BAGEL HAM HPA KE PR MR 
THEME +ten—-* REST aR RE-—+OFmzA AK 
UE +e BERATSECRMMSR MIRAE KE RH RB 3H 
MRE tre POKES AR FHEMTCEHA KE 
MEK —+@H—-GK-E BERS R Wilber ns rbeH+O4—4+-—F as 
A RA 3H 
Ee +8 HERERO BERTH KE RH AK RH 
ERE +8 RROESR MREOTHPA 2 
WR ME RIES RATNER RC KB) A Ri 
bt : SME 
ee RI FASE PAE VEE AR OAR 
ee OE WEETERRER HRT VEA KE 
wRE —+—@h—- BRRAERBER WHECEA KE 
MS: SARE 
WRG ANG TCE PRER FCM —ER RR ih 
eee —-t RRR RATA A Ri 
WRG AN PEMA FAST SHEET a HR 
eR +O BREE ROME HRA“ T+HEATIA KE 
BRE +E AMG ECRCHSR BARAT Ris 
RECREK —1+¢0-4 RESRRR RE-+—~FHRHpA AK 
GRR LE—-B BHRBCERBSR WMATA RB 
BS > RABEL AEN 
SRM Ae HREGAECLRESR BRR KE RF 
SRE AE HHCBSCEARER RERErANSA KE Riz 
HP=K RBM N4eeAR zea 
SRR LGA—-B BERBRASR WMATA 
SRR —it WEAKER WRT IAI 
PRM —tbNCGH-BR-E ROARSRKAMSRE RAAF eyA 
WAG AE BERSECHREGR HEREHTIFA KE 
Mt : SIDR 
WARE =+A\G BRCM Mibtreik FB AK 
MRE +AGH-BR-@ PHRMSERBRSR BRAT ASA KE RF 
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(=) 365i 
RBCS +e HAAS ERARR WET META RH(CKM) KH 
RAMS +8 HRS EMRSER WHATCHA Ke RF 
CARE —t#H—-@ HPRRACERR WHETHER Ke 
CAME +8H-SHE—E WHERESASR WEEE HH (MMB) 
bist 
MS: (Ra) MEE CR+— + +=) ARERR oer 
CRS Patt TTL REIS 2 (CM) 
BS > SBE FESR > SE + ER ee + ea + TE 
CAMS +E RESAHSR ROEM RG MB 
aM +t BRZCGECRREASR WERE KE Rit 
aes +8 BACMEKRASR WKAR Ke Rat 2H 
aM +#H- RADE MERLESR REI toerlzA Ake 
mee +A WRARCAKAGR Hiket+—-THA Ke 
he tite BERRCRTRSER MHRA RF RH (MH) 
MAME +e BRRPERIRGER HEME Ke RF Cm) 
AMG At RARRASEKTGR RE—TEEMA AK 
HEGRE —tO@4—-@ HRAKCERGR BREET KE Rit AB 
BS: CR) RE SAP AEA 
VAR AE TREC HB METI RGR MM 3G 
ECHR —T+#H—-@ HUAKGSEORRSR HHT KE 
BS > SA BORR 
DONNIE +heni—-e FGPG R FCM OETA Ri 2h 
KR ott REAPER RR RB-+HPMA AK Ris 
ihe =+#H—-E HARMEECREAUSR Heentr—ATl*A Ke KG Mt 
e::| 
EiRE+i —it RAGASR RA-tS=faMA KH 
Shc Wet WRARE HAE Ke 
20k —+#H—- BERROCRARSGR BKEDTOSAA KE Ris 
206 the RAVMPRKEE RBo+celA 2 
ma WG TREAT RRM Ke Ri 
aes We BRC RSR HATCHET Ke 
HBR +A TRMACR-ESGR HOCMCETIA Rit 2 
BSR =+ KS MAMSCHKAGR WHRRBTISAA Ke RF AK Rt 
Be 
AGRE \@H-8 WHERE BHR TCEA KE RG 
DS : PR 
AGRE \@GH-@ PREG BRRETEEA KE Kis 
CEeRE ANGH-# RERANSETOAAR RPM RAF 2H 
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TRE +Wet—ek—-e MRM Hee = +E 
Bt: (3c) RRB =A ep 
PAM Ae ACT RRR ace 
Bet: MARA A I CU 
TAME +H RERCEAAM RMNoaek 
DR =e ORME Wee ae 
CC Ta Meet Me ae Le 
Hi =O WERE MEETS Rae 
Bt: eNO =1-Ae = 
ENE Ee WRC Ha ee 
Bi : WRARZS 
SKE AB WES CRMER WR TCE REE 
RCMMNK AG WHRGEERICER POMC RE MM 2H 
SUG +8N-BHIe REPRISE REND A 
MEK +e RMR WETS ae RHE 
BR eM e IEAMEM MOLI EFA Rae 
FCM —+Net-e RRR REM PMA A RM Ri 
MR +N e WERE MeN VERR Ra A 


KNGCE ANG WRAWERFRSGR WRIA KE 


BES > 4 Rave RR 
RNS +8H—-E BSARERARSR Wit r-erlA RH AK MA 
pe | 
Biles VG RAM ECRERSR HKAVETIA KE 
BURKE —+AG RRP MERU 2H 
RA WE HEM eCSMSR BERK TKeA KE 
KREG +t HRESGECRRER HMB A RB AK 
Bt: (Ra) ARS 
RRA +—-@ THREES EE WAR OEIA 2 
RERWREK RE HEKESERR BRENNA KE 2H 
Mek —1+0UK HERERER HARK SIA KE 
ROE +AGN—-G BEGECKRASR MWD cseA KB 
PRs Oe HERE BeRR=+HHHA KE 
EEC AGH-BK-E WRABERAWNSR MWCt/VEA RB 26H 
Z—t RE—+OFaHeyA Ak 
fBNs +—#4h—-6 PRRERRR BETA KE RB 
Bt : +4 fae 
R—i RelA: Ae 
fa NG ERR WAKA Ke 
ERGRBRS =+—-@h—-GHER—-E RORSBASGKR RA-+EEMK Ak * 
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Bail 
BBeE AS BAOMECAKESR WREST IHSAA KE RB MB 
BMRE +t—#H—-E FATRERMNSR BMH RH Ak BK R 
Bras 
BEARER AOMLMESRAER i FSR HHT 2 
BAR We BRCASCHRMSE RRR APIA MA RE AR ACK 
#f) 
BS: (35) BAe 
RIE =K MERECRARSR BRRH1 aA KE 
Se Ae BRATECSEMESR WMO PH 25 
ARG +e BRMECRERE BRU DTCHAETIA HH RE MM A 
BA : 4 AR 
WERE WS FRARTERZEASSR BRRATHFA KE 
WARE +iea—eE FREER FE/ Eri PR Ae 
Mihi \RH—-E FRAMES R GREP VEA KE RB Ah 
SM ts PROMEAZERSR BMA MAA PE PH AK 
bt : SSR 
ARE tre FRASER FERS toHFHA Ke RH MR 
Rew ABA KE MRSIBE MHETAFA KE KH AK 
GH AS BRAGA IME HREDTOECHARDAATIA KE 
Kk RB 2H 
Bt : Sah 
SA tHe HT AMECEMSR FREI ACE 
BE treme HESRERE Witt aAarA PB 7h 
ERG ANG HHKRBRNGR PRETHAHIA KE 
ERE +#H—-E BKBGREARESSR WAM RH AK MM 
wBREK 4s FRKRESRRESR WREK TAA KE RF AK MH 
a 
bt : SHR 
BREXHBRE —1t—#8-4 RERARESRSESR RE-+teezA AK 
BRK +e HRTEARASR BRRETHAA KE 
Bt : 44sE 
EBRE +8 HVRRECRTLMSR BRREHA KE KB 
BE : FASE 
BELBRE \@H-6K-@ RAOAARSR RE-—THFHHA ARCKM) *& 
i 
BRE the BBESERKSR BRROTAAA KE AK 7h 
PRE ANG WRU RKARMAC RHERSMpATIA KE 
GHEE +&& BRBRECEOR PKENTEA KE RH AK ZA 
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Bt: (Pac) FRAP 
PAS +a WERE RHOR RSP a RR 
PA RNA RE RMSE Ra AC i 

Bit : SSCA 48 
BTS ARNE MSHIMERBSR WHOA ME RR 
MELTS TOE CEM TTP CE RE 
MUS He RA RENE AR PN CH 
TRUM 7 TCE HT Ae Re 
TNE ATARI AME WRRSTHETIA KA Ri 

Bt : 4 UI 
JN +oeN—e MEER MASR MCHC RE AE 

Pit: JESMARORDUAR JEMIMA ORNS EOS BRON N 
ONE Stet es TSR RTE a RE 

Bt: (SP) Jeane 
EU ENE REIT RONDA 3H 
IRR Ae TERE MEP a RE IC 
BIE +4 TAINS NATE ae 
BE ARNE WED AER MRT RE CH 

bet : Mi =ae 


MTS ANE TRE TROT AR RG 

RES +USH—-BK-E HRC CRSR BME RG RH 
MS ANS AIRE THRO Ke RG 

MS WE ROCHE HRA RR A A CB) 


18.Shansi 4 & 4 


Uk =+-#Bh—-e MBRMESEVGSCR BEROT—HHAR KE 
Whit -—B=H+# BPREABECAKCER BHETHSA KE MB Bt 
BA: (Bek) BE AREA 
Wie +8H—e WEE RRO OR 
Bt: ( 3238) PSPAAR LA 
tht -—HATen—-# HERARMSESHRSR MM MVTIA KE RB 
Rs EX 
ARE tA BMEVERRER ARB RB Ai 
AROS WS FARRER WAAC RB Ri 
BY: ( 365%) Yaa 
AGE AR POE EE HTM KE CA) 
MBE —+\e@ VORRSR WHRBOTHFlA 2h 
BS =Sr+AR WHERE ERASR BME KE 
DME tAS WE-CERASR RBH TcFA RB 
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BMS =TtOsh—-e BRAPEMER BKRHTAETIA He RE 2h 
AARE =t—#A—-E BRGLECERRER WRATH KE 
Ri RAO roe FH ah 
WHE toe BAER HHH KE RH 
SAK +ti#h—-# WRTERAARERE FTES He RR 2h 
MESA Dit HRRAMKBARE RMSE BH 
BNA Btme® WARCRRRSER MHETHKTTIK HE PB RH 
WA +e WARE BRANES HE FR MR 
BEE te ABRSHPASRE WMA VET 2H 
BLAS Othe WPA S CAKES WREST RETIA Ke RB 
ihe +theh—e§ WMPRESARSER BRECK HEA KE RH 
Bie +N MERE CRLRSR FAITH FF lA RB Ak 
Mt: (AE) Ri —+—FFila 
BEARRE TAS HRT SCRRRSR WHEAEIA KR RB 
bt : Se 
ARRE +t\ FAMMEBBER Bite: LH MB 25H 
RARE EPR WERSSR HIGHAM 
BRIBE tKER—-E WHHBSETTRSR BHRNKAFA RB MM Cm) 
Ae 2h 
RARE WE BRMMSECRASR Fotii+~pAA RB AM 
APRSEE —E WMRSRE WIHATHAA 7H 
ARBRE AG BRLME BRAS1AEA KE 
AGRE JG BRSECHISGR BRAN KA RG MB 
AGRE J\GH-BR-B HERPRECHHER BMBaATA Rs 
KARE J\GH-EGR-E BOBRSETASSR MOOHMTHAA RB Vik 
ACHE JH RAR RR RETA Ke AK 
BS : Ha — 48 
MRE +N FRE WANK KE 
MR +A BBRKSECLASR POCA RB Wi 
SE tS RRM BRR RE RB 
PRE TRAE BLRMCHERR POCA RH AK 2 
SARE +e WOBRE BRRTOHAEA KE ME 75H 
ZAREK teh —-EK-E HEFRSCRPRR WIA RB 
KROL —i BRESMATR Rote H=T+OehA 2h 
EERE +E FRMRECEARR WEVA KE 
BY: ( 2) FpbAR 
RK +\6G BRACE BHA Ke 
REE +t\S ABRREKEWBE BRAC /VERETA RE 
BUG. 4+/\4 THRUSH Pot ETIA 2 
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SM RACR 4-H THAT OMNI 
Bt : FES SORES 
SORE + RAMEE RRR HR A 
BS : 4 FARR 
ASN AG THE MRRSTHTI KE 
bt: SAMAR 
ASME Sto TSE BOOMER Rh 
RUS OE WERE HRD Ke RF 
CRM AS ERE POUCA RIF 2h 
BAY: CREF) PREDAC 
ES =e MRE ATER RR 3h 
BRGLE bT/SQi-E BEMRECEASR HOMER KH IM 
BES: TDR 7 AF-S IE: © 
HRN PO PHM ROM RRR KE 
BS : 4 ah UR 
BRUNT. +m THERESE RIS FDOMEFIR REF 2c 
BORE ABA-E WHMIS RRNA hi 


Boe: +S —-e HELREWER WHRSTCEA Re RG 
BME +e —-E HAASE HRM HME RI 


BBM +then—-8 MaRS ECEAR POM MEA RH 2H 
SEGRE bE BALERE BKRSTHATIA KR RG 7H 
FRE —GH-CAR-E WILMER RCM NEI RGR Bi 
REMERG JG BERERDOR WERTH Ke 
TERE +tié@i—-# BERGER RHSR MOAT RB 254 
SARE TOS WERE WRK A 2 
SARE TUS RMU ERAS ROTA RE 
THIS SSER—-E HERACLREAR FCM NAMA RF 
TAKE ot RGRGERER RE+HEC+AMEA AK 
ARE JE WRAMECRAGR WHEVMESIA KR RH 7h 
Bats J TBIRARIE RES RRR Ke RB 
RS +S RAW KRER OSM RANMA RF A Ae 
BS > BATA > FIL ARMS © 
mS T/C HOREME FRR STHEI RB 
TRS +BH—-E WMSME PRCT RH tH 
TRGCS = HURACRER ADM RB eH 
RRS WE HRKRELASR WRAITH Ke 
BS: (383) FHbAR 
AME 1/VE MRIUMERARR WRECKER KE RF 
RMS \G@H-E BEMGCHRSER Ate RB AK 
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R—-B RBH+meAlzA Ae sm 

ERTME +S WCE HRM CATR Ke 

ETRE -+—-#H-E PPRMERAR POO RB 

ETRE +B —-G ABMCBRSR MoeIVETIA FR A ih 

Leek OE FMRC ABSR weer Ke RB 

Hee \QH—-E EPARERRSR Hotter RE PA 2s 
BY: (28) BARN BHR 

WR. it RBA RBO+S4eeA a 

BERERK AS MECHECSESR HREM T I 

Mave —e WERT PUNTA RE 
Bet: RTE BE LETS 

Mak AE RRS CURSR REA RE PE 

BRR TR WALTHER SR: TT ae RE 

BRE WE HERS CRRSR RET RR 2m 
Bt: (33) FAR 

Ri +BH-BK-B WERASM HOUMA A RH 

Dwi + WAERASE RMS RE WHE AEIENARETIA WH RF 
Eh 
Bt: SHIR 

WINGER WR WRENS Aber RE 

WME +E RARE WHEE KE RE 

WR WE WRC MRM MoU RE 

wRHRE A\OT-E REILKRSERRAR RCA AE 

ROE AR WEARER HERS teA He 

DORE ASH-B BABECRMOESR PRRRTHAEIA KE AK RM a 
Re 

BUOHREE WE BRECHRCEMER HOHE RE A 20m 

MN TANS WOVE RBH RE 
Bet : S 4, ERR 

WN Hrs WME WROTE ae 

BERK —+8N—-B HHRERAER BROT KE RB (CM * 
fi 
Bet : 4, PRR 

DERE +E WERE WHR BK 

MERE DO WRRA SETHI TOMUVETIA REF 

BPR -t+—OeK-S WRT WREST AEA Ae RH 2a 

MPR ANE TRE RANE RE 

MTR +A WORE BONNET RE om 

MR TAS WMEMECMESR BARTHSA RB AK 28 (—*#) 
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MY: (28) B— MRR! 
PRI = WRI PROT SEF He 2m 
KE +B WRANUE MERE EPR ae 
OE +IB WRRUIGROBR WOMETDR Ae 
YOK +mBN—R REFUSE WbeCEr RGF 
BA : PA — te 
MK AR WRERERIRSR WORE Me RE 
BT : SER 
AME ABN-S WHORE WHETHER 2H 
AUB +e TREE EKER RBS=SPRAA RH AK 
NRE AS WRC WRI EA Me RE 2h 
BS: ARR 
RMN +CLeN—-8 MORESO MOH VErIA 87F 
MEME <BR WOME HR CTVES A REF 
Rh WAIANAE ET 
ERK <i Hk RB 
RCRA — AR 2h 
WRB AE HADI IE BRIE oe 2m 
BAS: (85H) =FebAR 
Mk AG WARMERS AR WORE CE We A 
REN +e TEMG WMS Aer He 
DH > PAPER 
RENE +4 WETS WMO ae 2h 
Res +ASH-R WAGE MOM VET RE 2m 
RN tk WE TOM VETDR 208 
WEE Ne WERE WTF ae 
MS : 4, 
MM ASN—-6 RA ARMGCIDERSR REE REA Ak 
Mt: (ASH) FHF 
EME +8N-GK-E MESCRSCRASHR TMT IVErIA He RR 
EMK -+C@N—-H- WHRMASEROMESR te ErA #e 
WBA + WMA FRESH AEAA Ss 
WORE +=et—e MERNGCRMESR BOCMVETIA RE RR A 
SHA +70 TSCM WRATET I cm 
KM: SeKRR RIES RaTOMS 
KARE -+8N-BK-E HRAMEBRER Mae HerlA RH aK 
ARE Ae WORSE TORR VET 2m 
WN +e MEMES WET RE A RR RH 
MS : S42, 
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BERG Le WHER HERON OEF A Ke 
BS : HAR 
Behe Dit RBERRSS REOSRHA RB ih 
Mt > SAAR 
FRE JE RHE We /VEI KE 
FRE MRA FIRE ERESR IEE ER BIR Dae Fl AR 
i 
RRR +RA—-BA-R APAME WRN AAA He RH Ak eh 
RRR 1 TERE FCMETIR PR Hh 
MRK UR BRASH Wee “EF DAL Ea 
SOR OR RRR AGERE WRC HEA HE 
MOMG 1: TREES FOOMVETIA 25m 
BRM —B RRC UAT /VESIA 255 
Mt: SA 
Re +8 FEE FMAM IVE RE RG 
PA > SRP TAILAR AUN FL 
TORN +R FAECES WONTAR RE 
NSE +e HARE FMAHSTOEA HE 7h 
BT: SARE 
RONG = TEBRYARHE MOCMVEFIR PB 2h 
CERE VE BERRA ESRAE BHEDAA Ke 
CERE tHe WME MOONE 2 
CRM tH=B RRS ERAAR WONTAR FH Ah 
AAMRE NG FERBRE padeongaphlibihans ike Rie 
BEHE OS HEPRER WOR 
RE 7 PARES es FAS 
Re SE BOSREE TRAKTOR Ke RG 
MERE NS SH REINS ETE WASTE THIGH VEFIAR ORGE Pee 2C5 
RRS AG WRHSRE WMCH AEA RB 
Wes OSA—-#8 WATER RR TOUCHE 2H 
RENE +treBa—-B BERBERS RSR BRERA A ME 
bt : SER (25) BARRE 
2—# Rt HFPMSRAA A 
MENGE +leei—-8 WEKERECERAMA WRAATEASIA FEE Me 
ae BE AE (OG) RARE FORME HEIR 2h 
mock —S& RRARPMESRCGRECRATARES PICHIA RR 
fe 3038 
Bt : BD BARRA 
RK —E WME HMMA Ke 
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FAG —R MERA AMBRE FMP SFIRR- +R RS Hi 
BY : GRAM EDFA (225) pba 
Mk AS RARER ARIT PRETO RE 
A: SET 
Pw Dts RARACAWIM RMAGTA RB 7H 
Me De WES MATA RE 
He Je TSMC RARSHR WHR+ AHA HR AR 
FARE +N HRA WMAM+TIA He FR RE 
Be : PRCA eas 
eR: +A WARE RMSR FREI TASSA PR PB 
Bt : CRIN 
ARE Aa TRGREETRARE FCRETACEFI RR 
CARER ce WEARER REE RFIA ih 
BOM +tkH—-BR-E FRESE RRSR WROTE KE 
Bom ASh—-# RRVTROSCREESR RE—+—F em AE 
RTE LER FRESH TERETE 
HMR AE EREBREBTHCSR WHITES IA We PB 
BY: CSRHR) A+ —AERAT IA 
RMR +t/\CQH-BAR-S ROPRAEMISHR RMA HE 
Fue Hee FRACRAR PHRMA KE 
PRG Htre WHERE RAATHFT RR PH ee 
Fue j= RBS EREASM BHATIA KB 
uae Oto e RE cHAESR RAT OFHea AK 
MERE the FHRGECRBEBM Wee OtAslA Ke FB 
CER +tAGH—-# RMRBPERRSR RAT AK eH 
BRE th HRARBCHASGR BHO KR KA 
MM: See 
FERBME TNS RBSSHEEZASR ROO-FAMA HR KH 
REZBMEE +E REGWRGECLOMAEASR RB—+-AEea Wee 
fi 
KE “+A RPRBOME BRBMIAA KB 
MS : Se th 
KH bie ARM BRR RB 
HARE =e WRG RE BHRRUTAHA 2G 
HARE We HERTS R RHE K TOE PB 
UE HRS JG EREMECELRRR BRECK PH 
METRE =+—B WBS ERTER MOCK NETA FB 
PEARSE =t# RAORRRSECHAROR RAPA Pee (eB) 
MR A/V RCS WORMS AE ce RE sR 
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REE —1/\S WEMESECRERSER Mote FB 
RRR =1/\GH-E RM EBASERECBSR RB VEGA Aw (CK *» 
AFHE NG WHORE SR WHErHelK Ke 

Mt : SER 
ATRE TASH —-CG BPHESREMSR HEHAETIA FF 
ARE +tOSh—-e@ HSCS CRS R HOOVER RH 
BRE —+E WRRKERRMSM Heer HE 
RRR —+0e ARMEMSESR MoT ETA FR 2H 
BORE te RAPS AMAR RBC AK 
As —& BAAR BRECK A 25K 
BING JE BEARRE BETA FB 

Mt: Sea 
PMNS \G BRALCERMER WMT Ae Ri 
REM IS HHSC BRAT 2H 

BS: SAAR STINT 
AME “AW BERASCROSLSR WUTC RR Ai 
Rae ANE WaT ME BREST VVAIA KR RE MR 2 
MERE —E MIMRSEMRMSR FocwnAerlA LF 
ete +A FMRRERREKR RAKE A KA AK 
RORE tS HERS OMASR Ft Cel RM i 
ROGGE +8 RAPARBSCLRASR RAPA RH AK 2h 
RAR +O MARBRE HHR=TOFAA KE 
RARE +O HERSESRRSR MCHeeA AR RB AK 258 
RR —Tthei—-é RQRENESEA CHR RA-T+ESERMAA Al 
Bret VEG BRAM SRRESGR WHAITHSAAK KA 
BRE \V@H-BE-B RATRSSRCHSR RAVEAMA AK MM 2h 
RRRE IVE RECHEMEHSR WHS A Ke RH MA WH 
MeLkt Oe BAZHELSASS WRAMA RB sei 
MHL —& BREECMERSR HCN RF 

Mt: B&kePPORs LTRS 
MEE +tANS BPMARE BLA-—+tAFAAK KE RB RH 

Bt : 4 RR 
MRE +MSh—-E RHABRSR REAPANA 2H 

Mt: B=BO RRS 
GHEE tA REAR Miler Ve eaHeAR PR 

Mt : RAAF BERS LAR 
GRRE +A BHFMAECRAR Ree VA KE RF 

MS: BOBMRMNAE 
GRRE +A WSMMRATSORE BREAP BEI KF 
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bt > F/T VEE A i a 
PSR AR AR — Fs TRS AKA IER NEFA Rae 
FRM HAGH-CR-C REM EWOER RT RePMEDA 20% 
ag ye “+ WRRGECEARSR BRASH KE RB 
t: SHRM 
diate —+4% WERT MHRA AG 3 (— iH) 
RR +80—-CHE REAWRESKER REVO A Ri 
taHnPRT T-ASE TRC RL ERG ERG ERR — AES OS 
fates =P ARS 6B wMA=ASIR RB 
Me +e HEREC ERBSR WeRHT ATK KA RB 
ea Siu DUS THE EEHRRGS PGMA FE 238 (8D) 
I. —tE#® RARMBREPRASR REVVER RE Ae 2 
‘has +e ARAMECEALER WRASSE KE 
a BURISIRT WIG ANAC AS aR 
& eR WotR MEF RR Alt 7 
+8 HEZRRE HRROTVSA KE 
PUR +E WAP R WAAR RR Ae Ah 
Mt: (AK) RB—+—eFl- 
MERUREK —B AERMEACRSER Hw ~HA RG 
CRE tS MMAECERER WKAR RE Riz 
Bt > SPC ARRIN ek 
SRK +t@i—-B WRAERSERARR tN Re 
SRR +8 —-G HFUASBRSR Weenie 
BS > POR IN 
(Ak) RA—+— Fi 
SRESE —G HUKBGRE RCH METIA 2H 
MEM +t WREMEREAR WREOTVEA KE 
WHE +then—-@ WFAREBRRR POCA 35H 
WEIN +8 WREEECRESR BERTH KE 
A: CERR 
CRENK —Ttheh—-é BHELYER—-ESR MCNAIR RB 2H 
MACRENE —E WOHWECAKRSR MCN RB 
DERE ANG WERHRE BRRTHFAA KE 74 
DARE N@H—-G BARSERAMBRR ACB VETIA a 3E5H 
SARK NE WRRECRARR BRE —SHIA KE 
BARK t—& BECRBERRAR BHE-—+—FAAR LB AK 
Mt: (SB) RE—+—FF iz 
MERARE —E BRSCGARER MCHTSIK LH ZA 
SARE +—BHES RAEMHEKPRR RA-+=FHAK KS 
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Mees —1tOe@h—-s@ WEE WHEOTEATA ke Re 
BREE =t+t#H-B BSCE WitceA RH 25h 
RN =e ARORA R RRA ee 

Bt : +4 BRR 
MERNK We BHERECTEMASR Moe wseA WK RH 
ASME JE WHERE Hit—+Osik FB 
ASHE JE FHEAMERRR ROMER AK ih 
wes +t#H—-G FRRCLREKR BREPMVSIA HE 
wet +BH—-E FRESH WORN A Bh 
2-H RE-+—FEHA AK RMB 2 
AMBRE +ASGH-E RARSRSRE RAMA A AH 
=x Dit RBS E RAKE A 2H 


19. Shensi & 4 4 


FENG FRR AH BE AAR AAR H CRER OTHE) Fl Hk 
Bet: Mea DG RE 
FEAM =H+AS WTAE MAORI fk RR 
FEMS AE WAR PAR rte 
RP Ue HTC RSR WOE 
Kk =SrReT—-E BEREECAPERESR RBH IETiA REF 
RES -HRN—E WARES ERHEM WHEE ETIA We (ARE) 
6G RBCS) BK Bt PR Kil 
SagaMs 7S (A) SR RDC 225i 
MS > RCSL RE =4F 
SM AR SH 
bet > FbAR 
PPM A SRT PAEDE Aer 
Bet : BRE AEP EAS Tk a SHR aS 
WMERTMEEM MAAR RA RRBATSEREGISER RES 
Ak 
BRE +H AAG TESORO er 
A RB 2 
Mt: ARERR SM ASE AS lo «=| (283) RRR ee 
RB WOM CPERBS ETA HF 
PE ARH TLS CREM MOTE ie EE 
FN +74 FRIAR HAKATA hE 
Bet > BUR 
AN —t+#H—-E WRERECECMSR WHEAEHA HE CR—-*) 
FN ASHE RE RRA A REE 
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AK: =U eI ESE FOO RHHR BABE Ke Rie 
Be Cte) Ae 
INBEE -+-ABH—-WB TRE SCEGR FGM CEPI RF 
WAS 7\4e WASSER HERO RG 
PS: iR—-BREHE 
DME +leBN-K FRE ERHMR BRASS KA RE 
MBE “+S WRKREMRNGR HERO KA 
BS : BDWRFA EAE 
MeRREE =+reH—-B WRB EMHASR BARVETIA Ke RF 
Bt : TI —- Ew Re 
RAGE =+-R WANKGKERRRE WHRRTHPERBEFETIA KS 
BA: CHET) REF AS 
MRE JE BRR WARE he RR Ri 
BY: (RaF) R= BFR 
KE 1BNNK-E WORKER RASR WREATHS KE 
KER WW WUE FRC EIA Ke Re 
RARE A+B —-e@ WERKE Wikbt—t+~el>A Ke Re 
REM VG BRAMRE BRERA KE 
REREK [=btAG BRARECRSHR BHETCFANA KE RH RB 
BY: CHcet) MA+—~EAFIAE 
X—-h RE—TAFMATEA RG AK 2H 
RERE VE BRRNCRKESR BERS KE Kis 
Bt : SHARE 
RERE TAG HRERSERERSR BHE-— TOF KB RK 
X—-h RA raeaSeya PH AR AH 
RERLARRE —t—& RUSTLEARSER RO-—TAFHNA RB A 
RRS —t—@H—-éG BREE BRATNMETIA KE RB 2H 
RPRG thé BARRERAR BREATHE KR RB 
RPS NG RBOFELERTRSR RETO A RR AK MM 3H 
RRL ANS WRCRRE Hte=rOFoywA ih 
Mm LE WRERRE HREM KE RF 
BRAS —& HKIMERSER Mtr AEA RGF 
Bah US HRTMEMRR FOR t HK RF 
Bt : ACR AT EF 
PRR oe FAA HOMER KE 
X—h FOO MERFIA RB 
A: Amst e eH LHe 
RR +e WT MARR WHE EA KE 
HARE NYG HREREARER MOCHA KE RB 








ai 
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Si AR PIEDRA WER OTOAA Me RG 
ERR SHE WRATH NATE EA 
EAMG +tAG WRRECEAKR BMRA Ke 
ERR +N WTR RAMR Witty Rae 

BAS : SC PGR OE eR RNAS 
EAE tA WAROSERERSR FoCIMEAA te Ras 

Bit > PARR 
EBM +é HEREC BROTH SAA he Re 
EBM =e WATER R Wilbto+—eylA He Rie 
ECEBME tASH-GAK-E WHRTERGSR BRHF Riz 
BBS +A WREBAVET HEATER AR 
SRS ote RRR KMART EIA KS Re. 
SRS THE PE BRAMMER RF 2H 
SRE ANS BREWER FooRNTTA Ke RG Me Ak 
HERS +e WRRER Hie Te Ke 
BEE tHe WORE HKR ARR EA Ke 
BBR \V@ REMDCHELRTSR RSA Rae 
Ane tS WRAE WSCA HR 
Ane TOS WEURECR HKAOTHEAA KE 
TARA RR AS TV TETAKRERE RO CALAFIA ORG 
TRABRS +E HREBCRRASR MOMMA RR 3h 
STRE VG BRNKERRAKR WHRANTHFAA KE RF 
STR +8i-G HRARSEMBR WCAC RF AK RH 
Bits ASH—-E BRAMRE BRRET/VEA KS RF 
Brat +S HRMACHEATR BROT VA KE RG Rh 
BRt =RH—-E MARC RRRA MAE 
MREBRREK +OSAM ROGRATSLSR RATER A RR AK 
Aah +S BRMRE WRRSVEIA MS AK RH 

BS > ia JKR 

(Aik) Rt —eFI CH) A 

MNS +-BHREWUE-E BFERSECRELR WRRAPAFAA KA Riz 

Ak wit 

BS > SMR 

(Rit) Beet oF El 

MAN +B RERERHAR BRAT CEAA KA Ris 
VEN + THOREAKRE RCE RG 

DES > ATE PRA ES GE TR 
KGRE +AS BKEUHELARSR Mee A KA RF 
AGRE —TASH—-E BREGRE BART —FHNA KA RB 
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ABME AOE —-S WMRABRE Mibt=ik KA KB 
Bet > Je ole as 
AGMOCE WHROEGEDERGR HOHE He RB 
BS : ACh 
AGUREM +-8H-E RORMMCEER RBI ASMHA AK 
Bet : Se ike wae ; 
REM RB WEMECRIAR WEI A Hh RK 
Bt: (BEAK) HAR 
MARK AS ARRECEARR VRS CKEIR RB 
WARE AE WR WitbAR roe 
R—i WRAP REG 
R—- WHERE BK 
N— i TORRE POMC ER 
MAAK AS RRECEBRR ROE CARRERE ERE 
7A ORR 
WARE ANE WIKRE WRT ACRES ER mh 
Gakk +-E HOWRSCRASKR BHR KA RB 
ROMA SaBE—-BR—B WTR MRMTEF I ae 
Bt > Bb TERE PIB ROR— BE 
PAWEL AFB (I) RIE MoMA 2H 
Bet : PRETO ARIE LB 
BREE WR WHR CRATI RRS HOT He RECA) PER 
BBS US WHEHERRTR BeR= Oe KA RCMB) WK 
MED 
ORR BS VRRREAMLER BHHEE BRET EK Pe 
Bet : ALB 
FESR AE HKSAR ADA RETEETIA Re 
GREE +8 MMRERHARATKR WHOA Ae RB RM 
ORME +clet—-@ RAEMRERARSR RARER RB 2H 
Fuki SH—-8 THERM MEE Ke RH AR 
aR TR WAREUEIETE-L OR FASE ES 
MRE TARR TOMEI TERETE AE RE RA hoe 
RR TR WRAL WRECK HE RR 
CREME UR RARKECEPASR ROOFER KB AK 
MARK AS BEASCRROR BREN CeAA KE FB 
MARK -+—-@N—-G BRERSCEKASGR WHERTHFER+ tee R 
A FH 
EREt Ue ROBBER REA 7h 
Hk = WESAECRHLR BRR KE RB 
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BY : SAG eR 
MEME = RMECERR BAEO+KAA Ke RB 
BME =e REWACRCER RARATIA KE 
Bt : SAGs 
Rh WIG/VERTIA KE RB 
BENE OWE WEFEBCALAR BRROTHKSA KA 
Bt > RG EET IAS 
BOINE +i WERE PRI Ke 
AS > Et VER As 
SSN tre FAA EARER MoV Ke RB 
BRAN +heh—-e HEME FRALSA Ke RB 
SEER 
Rae +8 FEOBRE BRAM THSIA Ke RB 
WR ME RAH EMR FIA OR 
BRAK ThE WRDMEA TAR HREOC Ke PR RM 
HRS +taHei—-e WEECSELASR WORN HATA FB Er 
aR +—BAt—-e WGRARE HKet—eTIA He 
Hoa +oeese-e THERES WMATA RB Ref 
FRE + ee -6 PRES PR Rewer He Pe 
BH : SARE 
BARS J@H—-@ HRRECNAWR FRMRHTOTA HE RB 
Rue AE FMS ERIK AR ECHO ke OR 
iE Je MRARERRIR HCKMéETIA KE FB 
igs We RAAESC6ASR Ree AK 
MERE +tK PASSECRASR PHRAEA HE RB 
RGR tt RURRSRE RPA HB Ac 
=KEE +t— BRERCREAUTR BREDA HE RF 
i: Sem BR 
=KRE +—BA—-B WHRAMECACHM WHAt—AA KE 
BRS T/\€GH-8 BEPSCRAR BRAOTOSAA Khe RG 
Bet RE BRERBREDCRAE WAM ROI- cee EA 
Ri 
Beta +#h—-k BWWRE FeATIA RB BH 
Fis ME HERBRE RIAL AAIA ice 
ECABRE t—#8—-@ WRASRE Wibt—+—AA Ke RFs 
BA: CE) Ft AEFI 
RABE —# BHRSBERTRSSR PCR HFTlzA 
Mt : SRE ART (FBT EH ~ +70 
mnt AN@GH—-& TRVUREC HERETIFAA KE RH MB 
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BA : S44 RRR 
Ne JVGH-BR-B HE WRB HEA Ke RR RM 
BE o—bthet BEGRECRAMR BRANT KS RB 
BE : SAAB 
BRR —+% RMP PAG REE ER 
MRE tA BETRRE WHEATAETIA HE 
MEHMRK t# ROAMWSCEHCGR RARER Ke RH Ak 
thE =+E WRCHECHKESR BEBO EA Ke RH AK 
Mt: (AB) R—+=4Fl- 
2-H RETF FRAR LB 
PES > 36h SR 2 Fe] —fs Bb EP (RE RR Se 
RERE tre WELSCH SR BRAT Ke RB 
bt : R—-BIHM— + OFA RS 
RRKEK +H WGRETOGMSR REM FMAA KB 2A 
NK AS HAE RMRE WHFS Flk KE PH RM AH 
BH: SAR 
PNT TORR AGRE RtmIiErIA Re RR CCM) 
BS > Pye: 2k — 
chee +e RRSE RA=+—~FPoRAa Ris 
BY > ICR ARSE 
ROKK =BA—-E WER WiceOseik FB wi 
R—h MERON REA BK 
2— WHAM +AFESIA HE RH 
2—i Wei—-e tHE LF 
BEY > eA DLS se EH 
RORRE ATS BERRERLKR WRRCEA KF 
Mt: (3c) GREE «BERR ICAP HELE TAA 
MKARE ERE BROWER BRET ~PHK RF 
RORMRE —B PREACHES Poe ae RF 
ARERE t8 HRACAERSR BRECK KB 
ARBRE +B WRECEMKR PRED ANSA KE PB 
AMRERECHE +BH—-G BBBERE Meer OTlk KA KF 
Rt OE WRK BEROTAAA KE 
BRE UR BRARSELZHAR MtCAieaA KE RB 
BREE +—-B WEWRRE Mibt+—~fHA* KA RB 
RARE +8 REBSRE HRRATASAA KE BB 
R—ih WOMMERTIA RG AK 
RABBLE APE (C—H) FEREALK WEMNR 2h 
be : ICSL Reet 4eR CRO) 
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Hee /\G—-E FORCHRSER BRB HTHeA Ke 
HG NG WARMER HtROT Hse RAX—+ABTIA 
Pees + HEBRE BRAT KE 
Gee A ERIE FAE/VETIA 2H 
SEME tS PRK ARBOR A Ke 
BY : 4a EER 
SEH BE BASECHMBRSR HOMO RH 
SiR = TEYERGIME WHEAT HE 
Rieke DR MME RRESR Wt + ANEeTIA Ke FR CCM) 
PREG RE ~E HERMERADCHR WOtRH+EFlR KF 
GARE —BA—E WER POCMAAA KA LF 
Bt : SAR 
GARE —it REE REA 2H 
EERE otABE—-E PRENRE BOMBA HE FR RM A 
Bt : SEGRE 
BRK ANE ARRERE FRAME WE Ah 
BERK +#8—-E FGRECHHR FREI THSAA KE KF 
Mt: SERIE 
Paes —GhESRUS BARRERA SR Mito + cea Ke RH AK 
Mt: +4 Be 
RARE +E WRC PHAM AETIA KE 
RARE t/VE BREEAME BHEMTHSAA KE RB 
RR +e WERE BHEMAEECRSHEETIA He RG 
ARG Oe RRM BRAC IETIA Ke RGF 
METRE 1 HOARECEROTR WOH +O k FH Ae 
WERE +0 BPASSRE BHROTAEARBAAATIA He PE 
WBE +e HRESRE HCHO TVA RB 
AMR +e A E RENE Ke RR Re 
ARE +e BREST RSM HOOT AETIA FR AR 
RERs —B BEC RBKR BERIT KE 
SER J) @H—-8 BRESEBAHSR FDCHHATOR META He PB 
EERGHG *SH—-@ REBAR SR ROWAN A FG 
ARR AS-i) FATE RRRMR BRET MA KE He 
ARR DE FHISME Hit +AsAA Ke PB AE 
BY > SRPAMEAR NS 
SRR OE ARERR SR CATIA he Re 
BT: S$ wR 
MERE + HAMRE BRAT VIA RE 2 
REGGLE  —B WERRME ASTOR 
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Maes te WSBR RRA TCTAA KE RE 
Ms +e Rem RB eeez 
Mee teehee FARRER ROM VET RG 
WAL We REBECA LR RCA 2258 
be : ACSA =A LA J 
WARE se HARARE PROVE he RB RG 
PRR =e RRR FiKR roe KE 
BY > SEL 
PERK WR RHC MASeE Rt t+—FeERE+tHAAA KE RB 
Riu Oe ROSSER LGR RETV-ARA Re 
Bak —e WBE WR raaiA ke RF 
Bt : SE 
REEMNE—-G Ft reser 
HERING AS (—ih) HERSR WOM MEA HA 
Bese —G REMERMERSER RA royal RB AK 
BS : GRR RE 
FRE t+—e#i—-e RALESECAAMSR RASA 
HRERE J FREABRE FRRHSFSETIA KE 
MS : 9 —ihb>AR 
HREBLEE AE (KH) ORR EH 
BA: PCL ARSE COLE) 
RARE 8 WVBR WRB: Le 
4H TRBTRE WHR PA AE 
4 THOME BE «RE ACEP OA. 2H 
CREE +8 HERBIE FRAO roel Ke 
Bt : Libba 
ERE —8 TBE WAT VETIA KE 
MAR Oe HT OBREAMRMER HOCH TaATi Rk FB 
ft: (AE) RE—+4erlz 
PINE JG HRS WET AAA KE 
Bt : SHER 
SRN JER—E MIR CRHRSR Potw=+—TPERB—1 nasi 
gles 
KIM JAK TRIER RRM Meri He 
Ki +—% THERA FCM HT HAA 
WMG NG RRR BRM ETA KE 
eR JERE TEGRTETCRE MC/VETIA RR 
REE OSA MBE Ato +teerk KE 
Bit AG BRKRCETER FRERATIA KE 
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MS : SABRE 

BNt B@A-E PRERECMASR FHA KE 7 
Bt: (Ze5) E— GD AAS 

MR —8 RR RESRSR WRT CTIA Ke 

ik icrei—-@ WRBAME HARA He RB 

SE ob+ASH-#@A-R@ REAEKRERGER RBStHeeaAazA AK ct 
) 

Pee Lei—-e WIMSEEANSGR PREC A KE 
bt : PARR 

X—-h RATA RB Ak 

Ppa  ot—-sh-# RARERZSSRRGER RASPES A AK CK 
#6) 
Mt : @—+-—Biw RB 

BARE Re BARAGRE WHER Ke RH 

wR Je BRASE WME VERA KE 2h 

He  =tt#i—-BA-E ROREKRERGRET RBSTHeaAaA Ak 


20. Kansu wv 4 


HEME ATtBH—-G GAA BCH AR WHEE He BK RH 
Mt: (ME SR) SMRTEET IA 
HWE -HRERE HARSERERSR Hew He RE 
i : R=EBoO++ AERA 
RON “+—8 PRC RMSM WHOA Ke RE 
et : ICAL PARR MERU «= RERREE 
BONS +rmeh-@ WR LMERORSR FRESHER BE AM 
ZShKG —tVV/VEG FBBRARARICAR BRAMAN Ke PE 
RE TFHG RERUE HS IETI We 
HINER +58 HS WME OETA ee OE RR oe 
BS : AF — aie 
RUBOANGMEE FR WHEREIS WETS oe REE Re 
Bet : BDRM EAE 
BBE WR WORE TROT AE He 
SURGE MA HER OTST ae Ree 
ECSMRE =1-8H—-@ WRERE Pee VAER eRe FE 
AMINE 1A WPCC RMR BRM VE KE 
Bt : Sa BR UEIRR 
WIN AG WERE WAR KE 
bet : SRR BERR 
PERE AS REBORCEMR RBA Prk 
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RCW ARB WEEMS CE—-MER MRRP KE AK 

BEY : 4 SR 

CAB) RBH eF iA 

PMH AE MME ASR FEI RF 
HR ACHR TCR FEET SAAF I RG 
R— ROSA PH 
Sik Mit WRRASOESR BRK ASR 2H 
FR AR TTR URRITLA PERE es Oe 
MERGE +teH—-e REPKE REA RE 
PEPER +o TEPER PMTCT H+ TIA RCE 2 
REGIE AE WEALERM HA KE 
RINE =e PREHEAT WHR he 





BS : i 
SN +is PREVERRM WHAT ASTIA HE RM 
FEIN 


BRN  —thei—-t BRPASECESASA MOM AEHA FB 
ENA M ee Pot FERKAAGREI A PR 
AAG Dit REM SE RB—+EFOHA He 
REE AS WPM VIHA Ri 
R—t HARTA RA rae 
WARK +R PRBS R WROTE ee 
Wika +A THRE RETR RR A 
BRE \G RARE RIA A 
MEM +e HHWRME BRR KE 
EGCHARRE +t—BA—-BAR—-S PRE AERE FOOT Ee 
SRR ANG PSCC WHEAT we 

BS > SAR UR 
SRC Milt TRS FMC TERR 
RARE +e BAKCRER BRE=tAse*A Ke Ak 

BY : Se Ae 
Ae Wes BRR HRMS he 
Res —t—8 RRRBR WRATH EA KB 

Bet > EDP NTERRINTS => eR ABR 
PRERRE =+Nei-e RAABHR RETA A AE 
SM VG FACE ROTA he 
SORE MRE FRAO oA KE 
REE OS WRAKCETHER WMAABIA KA 
BERK —8 WAARERRAR HRA ECHA KE 
HE FE BEREMEPR FMRC TIA RB 
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Ee UE RAMRASECHLEHR RETA RB AK 
INK JHA ERE Weer ae A 
iit : Se 
ME VUE RMSE DRE, RB -pUsE EAR PN 
PEN AR TARRREHOZIAT RR TReEIA We 
SK TE WARMER WRC AETIA a 
A: SA 
ERE TAR REE RRC: ae 
PUT + ME TE 
EGHAM US RAMEE R RHA PIB 
MH 8 WECHSLER FER aCe 
RHE +Iet—-e OER WET Aa aE 
SCORE +LeN-# REARS RBI 
Bt : ABA ao 
MER WS REE NATE ace 
ECMENE NSN-E RUGS ECSEERRSR Ree) A CM) 
Bt : PARR EY Se — RS AS 
GON «= ARPAE BAB ECE HARE RPO-UsE TAL ES 
Bet : 4-4 BORE 
Yeh WA RCRRPU-PU4E FRED AR FR 
SCARAB +-G WESHRE TREE EE 
Bt : BCMA EB 
RREK —E WECRME WHRETOETIA Ke RM 
ABBE —-B WEL WET He 
ROKK Ot RESMAREGASEEZER REA 
AGE = WHONEGSEE HA 35H 
MCGEE 1Neh—-@ RMECASCRARR RAH COEMHA EK 
MS : 70 (ARE) 
EWN AIR WHORE WMCP He 
Bet : S47 RRR 
CREE) EDA —P 
TREE NAN-S RGEC RRMA Ka 
BOK tRE-R WEP ERRR Rete FE PIB 
BIE it BEALE tA BC 
PK —it BEALRRTIMERAH HA He HB 


2!. Ninghsia SRA 


Wt AE VSRARRE WREDATIA KA Rit 
WHR ATCA WAKER WRB BK 
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Vis Heise: = Ht TARE OCR SEFIA 2 

Wsithk =r-et-e# RRERRRSCEZCER RRtHSOHA RB AK BB 
EA 

SRR Ait WPM MAR RG 

SSK -+IRA—-R HRGREBEMSER WHAM KR 2 
bt: ( 2e3) PoAR 

Bit CE PREM WHARKAA He ih CH—-BHA) 
Mt: SRR 

RRR GRO: THRE HME EEE PR KE 

Pees +e FRESE RBC ME 

EE be TER AE CAAT REG 2 
BT > ALR 

BER ANS RRB REA 2 
BS : LOR 





22. Chinghai #4 4 


Te WE THRE FAR Ki 
Wihkic ATO WRB FH Wh 
ARE =H WHAM FHA 25H 
bY : PCR CAR = PHAEIC A PTEM —E 
Thi REARS RA=+—eez MB 
Bey : 2K 
PEM VO FMEA CES RR 2B 
R—th WikKRo+ hoe he AK 
AS TOES +e REGRESS ai RBM Nez AB 
BASE FOTAG WHAMETWREAMSR BAK=FMA AB 
bt : aera 
KRBVPRARE=ARE CRE) E+ RZARGRKRASENBE1OS 
KHGE AG ROPMTCHREGR RAVER He 
VCE JE TM EARSRE Fit A i 
BY : SAMO 
SBR +e FRRECALKR REMPHA 258 
Bet > P= 
SMA LTR A FRA AH 


23. Suiyuan it 3 


CRS +8H—-G WRB SRE MH STOeK 7H 
GEE \GH-BA-SG BERMMEGRE ROGSEATFRR 2H 
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CR 1-8 RAMAN REED ee 
ke it RK RMN ASME RM PUB 
BS : Re 
BEEK = RENEE RMR RE A 
FRE <i REAARAAMITHA 2 
Ce 
mR =8 RMSE REA RR 2 
WN \SH-ER-8 WENCH R MoE ERM RH 
Bt: 2 
ET Ee RTE RS FE ca 
WAMNGK ITOH —-8 ABA BDOHVETI 25 
Bit : Ati 
TupkHs MS OE TCU REP RE Ze (HbA) 
Bit : 42 abs IR 
ER Fi EAA BDRAEMYA 25m 


24. Chahar #48 4 


Rehm tb \en-# RAKGTERRHR RETF KB 2H 
Ritts B+ #h—-6 FEABSERERR AMEE“ TIFNAEAA Ke 
RH 2h 
Bek +@h—-8 WARKRRE BRACE ME Ri 
Beek +@ei—-é HARRRECRELA Miers KE RH 
Bek + @h—-é REKRASEETHSGR RETO A RB 
BS : Gear 
AE toe TAPES HART EPIA 2H 
thE =+E BRACHRR RRR KE RH Bt 2 
Hh t\th-G RERRSSEAERSR REMMAA KE RB A 
205i 
(Gt = WRC BRR AR 2K 
PRE \CA—-B HRERECRERR BREATHS +OSAA Ke AK 
ye 
MMR tASG BERSRC BERT KE BH PR 
PY : +A 
RMR —1t48-¢ REZVGAECHRSR RA-THFRA AK 
BA: ERR — 
PREG +/)\@h-8 HEREC HRERATAAA KE RB 
BREE t/\G8—-@ HRTRHERZRR POOM/VTIA RR 2G 
BY: (25) BEA. ++ +A+ Boaz 
She J\@H-E BRAEBSCRRRSR BERRA KE 3H 
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BS : AGREE 
EM +e Re PSC RRR WRATH EAA Ke RG 
BR +T\eCR—-R RABIEMECARAR RO-TOFOHA RG AR ii 
BS: ( Ze3m) PASH BH 
MAGE —+ Ue WEARER ER MRNA KE 
RENE JRE —-R PREC HER MOCHA Ee RH 
MEM: +24 RR EESE RECS +SKRAA AR Ri 
BRK =+—-#8 HETRELRRSR WMATA KE RB 2h 
BM +oe WPA ECReESR BMANATIA KE RH AR 
Bk —+#N—-E HEZSCEBRR HOCMHAA KE RH AK 
FER INTE EAH HEMMER RSR FRE LEETIA Ke PH 
BS : Fa 2E ER 
ERNE +reN-BR-R TRS CREER FCM NEI KE RH AB 
70 6 
REEMA AR PAUAEMEM RARRPUT EF AR OE 
HES TEMS ARVO TERE TET A 
RENE A TRRKERARGR FRR EIA ME 2 
BS : Se 
RENE 8 HE FARCE RH AK 
PO RRNGCE VO THERE ROOM SHFTIA FH 
PENSE FHA 7H 
Ris /\@QN-€G REPRE R414 RH RE 2H 
HARREE AEN REAR REX AEARER R 
BAY > Aa PAD RBS EP ED 
D4t= BR +tABA—-B FSRGARARTMAE HREM THKSTIR FH RM 
R 
Py > BUERAR OW ~ ROS ~ See 
25. Jehol #437 4 
GRAM TE —A—+R WS OTA KE AR 
R—H ROTH MHA LH Ak MH 
KGS AbBROTANR RIMES FHIDt+—RTE HE Re RE 
R—ih WOCM+TSHPEARBITA RR 
PARE =btAG ROARBSELGHSR RAYA KS CM) 


26. Liaoning i 3 4 


SEE NG BERSRKERSRE FTE RA Re (MB) 
Z—th KASAM WHE RSE PN 
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Bet > eS tthe 
Rh BWA re 
Det : RAR » eH, 
L—- MP EA MNO- BET rs 
RPE =o WHEE ESS PRR Me PB 
RH WNUK WAMESEREER RMIT REE A RACK 
i) HK 
BS: (sh) RAR Ae ATA: 
KER -BE+GH— WER ELE METI OED HC 
REE fi* 
BE: DLS LA 
MH WN BEAL TIEN HAR BR 
MICE AINE HAASE HARON TIA rk 
RE TR HERE TTUAROEDA ER 
KARE + TACOS TOE HE 
Bet > 4 A, PRB IR 
ME TRAE RARER ARSR Ri eeeIA REF 
CORK +e RAMEE RBG oR 
GEM AE RMP CRSR RRA FE Ae RM 
7K +ABH-BK-E REAGASEEBER RIA LE PK 
WRT —Ht HRA B (AVHREADUZEGREIAR REE 
WE WRN -B RBBRESERARSR RB eeeI MC RRR Pu 
ba: HR 
MEK 8 WOME AAR HOLME BOT 
GE REA REOCRE RB eeeIA PNK 
TRG TSHR REPEC RBaEeIA WC RE 
MRE CMT+AB-S REECE MORM RB AAA ER PUK 
MEME +4 TERE Teme hee 
Bet > ARH RF 
IRE +E REPO ERS BARI RE PSB 
Be : SECU ASK AACR 
BRK AG RMMRSETARER RMAC RE PR 
SHE TG REC RE RB Veme ace 
RR Wit RESATRE RH eneIA ka 
So +S —-S RACH RO OMECBARIAEA FE 
kK 
CUNBCE +e RPSGB K BARNA 


27.Antung RF 
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HO We RMSE MER REM te Rae AB 
ROMS J@H-e REMCRGETESASER RATA Ki AB 
WAM WM —-B RABKARCRASER RBM A: Kit AB 
RAR Oe TROBE MaeR—FHAA Ris 
BS > BD HRS. 
HONE: TE RR TTR CMU RMT TERNEDA FH PNB 
HH URA-BR—-R RAMESH REA ERA i RGR 
OUTS. tit ERERE PREP SADA aR 
iS cit MHRA AS TERA SHEA: Rat 
News et RMSE RMA A 
RRS the RAMA ECRRR REPU AIA aR Cm ab) 
BS : <7 SOR 
RRS bheA—-e RACE RESR (RRS SEIAG Ra 





plus 
on 
ey 
& 


28. Liaopei i at 4 


ARAM it AERECALK WRREHFAMAR HB 
Bt : Se Ab eee 
PARMA At RMP EMRHR RM MESAIA AE 
BAY : Bee Te BO 
PARMA tiei—@ RBSRSRCE REASAIA Ke RF 
WOKE Are RPMCA REEMA RR 
AMMA se RMAC ERCCSeKR REASEOA KA 
ZE(ERAS 4K TRIER Ftitt “FIA he RG 
bt : ALR 
bE S=+t—-e@h—-#EKh—-eE RAARMSECERSER BRAHMI HS 
Ae 


29. Kirin SHA 
Wve +4 TREO FRIDEEYE (Ob IEP see 
Bet : Rie Le a ee 
HEE -HO FIGS WUC HEARSM HOOT He RE AE 
HA Mik MA CH) 
He it BIE (EE TERONEDA REE 
CREE +RBN—B RSC RBA ONEA Bes 


30. Sungkiang # ix FH 


SAMS WE RECO RHPA he CAB) 
KEES At RERMSSELRRGR RVR HR 
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AMEE ote RAREHERROR RET /VEA Rae 
FiEmE AE ROS RRE RAVER Re AK 


31. Hokiang ix 4% 


MMR AS BAMA CAAMSR RETA Le 
AME ROR (—-t) RRB REE RATE RG 
Bilitems ASE AEMES RAIA RF 
PA: SLR 
Sh RARR-AEA | BURA ZG] 


32. Heijungkiang 2% #é ix 4 


Bhs JE WR BARREN RH RM CSM) 
POREITUEMG ANGE YARN MGMT EIA RE RM 
RGRLBEME —+¢ RASRR ROMA HR 
RRM ALC#i-é RERPRERARR RAE HB AK KR 
BC =8) AR 
RRR REO +e A PE 
BY : FP AS REE ee Sec i — 1 Se © 
Bac 10 RAPER ECRARR REA Ke RB 
Cites tie REBREE RAAEOA Ke 
EGE AS REPRESEMLRSR Rete Fe 
AMRs At PiePSRE RPA 


33. Nunkiang 9 +kix 4 


Tic +e WREMEREC TieR—FEREUEMAR RI AK 
MRS Vit RAARBEHE RETR RB 


34. Shengan #4 


SrA —it REMECAAR Shel Rae C—H) 
BES : AaNF- fhe RR 
ER AE REREAD REAR RB 


35. Sinkiang #7 4% 4 


KEAREREE OBA BIMHSRARS RE AKER REF 
RB HR 
bt: ARP Rea 

R—h WARGAA Re Mee 
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LB CRATE a EAR. RR 
PUSRe YU ARERR CR EEOC 
mea A PiGne Pet — + /VEFIA BK 
gia Me ARREARS FRA 2h Re 
De > ARBAB Fe LE HE BR pA ZR = BRL Se LL a GH I PS 
ate 
Mak +e FE HERA PS 
R— Hf RM PUZE SCAR OHE AG PREC) EH 
Paes PUR PETAR: $8225 
PRR PRH —- AE PME NEF IAC 
PORES PU PHBE AEF IAs 
PORRICSASSR Si WRB SSR AS HCMDUSEFIAR 2C5hi 
Pini =e REE RSA RB 
KET tree AABRR ROA Ke RB RB AR 
R—t Bib>A iF 
RMA ACHE TM RUE SSO sa 
R—h REE RA RBG 
MANCMM AB RMSE RARE REE 
iM MOR TRAM POOH HKTOFERR Ee aR RB 
BASRA —i MEAGRE FOS +OAREIA Ae 
SRA -—A—-tASG WHICH R FERHSLEREA HERA HF 
Bee ik Pd 22 fA 
RMR = ANA SER RTCA TAR RGR 2H 
SO ESE RTCA TIA RG 2G 
mk —-~ RARER RSA 25h 
& <4 YSERA Rico eyeiqs Ra 3Cih 
i C2058) AER BOC REE 
RiMVME —8 TRE GMR RACER LB 
BES > RRL AR AS. ~ BT SE ~~ STE TRIER CER SR 
Pete =e RAMMERMASS RA A 4c (MB) 
mit —it RA-e RASA Be CK) 
BEE > 2 
SHAK VUE TRRRPESRE POA PRG A 
SN A TASER FREER RR 2 
Bt > = INET BN CORB) ~ BRIN CHEB) ~ REI CBA) © 
MUS We WAGER OCMC 2h 
BEA Ai FRR FoR RH 
bE : a3 CR 
LE ROR = Pe ie PR AE 





abt 





Sr ies we LS 
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CEBALE = WHRBBE FOC A 2 
Aes Mit MCAARAM FHA AH 


Bt : SBP eRe 

SHOR We BEAGRAM WR 2H 
BS : SSR 

a PGE Mit WARK RCH HHT 2 
bt : SRR 


WHE Rte MSR Fi ee ch 
A—h RIA BARR EIA: ae 





Meng-ku(Mongolia) #4 


Roa = TMA ROOMS TSA SRE AR ES iA 
BAT > fii PUES 

mae TAN TRB WATE EG CS a) 
BES : Ani BKeaeES 

2—h —it RE—+/VESHA MA 


BS > Pak 
cha —it RORRES RK 
bit > Pe 


RoAA tre REREAD BURR 2 
FEB AE Vt FBBRSE HA HR 
Mt: BB 
BRM —-E FEREALR HA PROM Bik 
BS : SAB 
PAceeieae Ft PARRA ie —4E AEA 2h 
BAS : Da Ze fF ES Pa BS Re Oe 
Ronee ASU MAA ARR FIED 2h 
PHS —it FRRSRA WHEMEPMti+e/AWE 2h 
Bt: pbAs 
PHS SSA 
BRIE AA Bh SS 
BRE —it Reps RBM OFAA A 


Hsi-tsang(Tibet)  #& 


Pomc APO FREE TRRERR ANIMES IA 25 

Poms OE RHRECALR PTR CWNREDA HH Cm) 
Mt: (Hi) MSc KAREM MAMAS AS S| LAS Ms AILS 

mc —iCharles Balle#gzae RAM raeeezaA Ake Ri 
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ee ee Me Ae | ee Oe ep 


SK 70h 
L— BAVA AE 


Li WCAG RH 


Chit NERA RAM FRAT OER Rit 


PY: (SHR) eX 
Pema: Aas PO FSR FARCE AG O2ciih 
Pumas JAE TR FCAT OETA OE 
X—i FOO FSFE LaF 
bt > RAB + JN 
Pee — it ARIURMSSERERS RAPA RB 
Bet : 2p 
WR Ne RAKE RNA 2E5h 
Paacut — fi Tae AUR 2h 
BAY > Fickit BEA PSE ee 





eet 





ei 
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